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"Games," Sir Arnold Limn, the British ski 
writer, has said, "which bulk so largely in the 
life of the individual cannot be neglected in 
studying the life of the nation." 

SPORT is the most searching and entertain- 
ing study of sport in America yet to appear. 
Despite the almost obsessive prominence of 
the subject, it has received little serious study, 
the anti-athletic tone perhaps having been 
set by Thorstein Veblen, who remarked that 
sport was "an expression of the barbarian 
temperament." Robert H. Boyle feels, rather, 
that sport can tell us a great deal about our- 
selves and that its dimensions have not been 
fully explored. 

The first chapter details the rise of sport 
from Colonial times to the present. There are 
few corners of sport, from the influence of 
the Turnvereine in the nineteenth century 
to the deathless vitality of boxing slang or 
the prevalence of illegal cocknghting, that 
escape the author's ranging eye. The forces 
behind the national mania of sport are delin- 
eated here: industrialization, immigration, 
urbanization, increased leisure and income, 
and the drive to emulate the upper classes. 

In the chapter on psyche and status, deal- 
ing with individual motivations in sport, 
Boyle's uncanny talent for digging out from 
an incredible variety of sources the seemingly 
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The historian ... is apt to forget that sport 
in some form or other is the main object of most 
lives, that most men work in order to play, and 
that games which bulk so largely in the life of 
the individual cannot be neglected in studying 
the lif e of the nation. 

AENOLD LUNN 
A History of Ski-ing 
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Preface 



j BOOK is about the impact of sport on American 
. life and the relationship between the two. It ex- 
amines the role and meaning of. sport as practiced or 
envisioned by any number of Americans, ranging from 
Los Angeles hot rodders to country club golfers. It is, 
in good part, an attempt to interpret and explain be- 
havior from the vantage point of sport. 

The organization of the book is simple enough. The 
first two chapters deal with the social and psychological 
influences that have fostered sport. The next four chap- 
ters are concerned with sport in ascending class order, 
and the final chapter deals with the unreal ideal. 

I would like to thank Alan D. Williams of Little, 
Brown and Company, who helped plan the book three 
years ago. I am most grateful to him for his patience, 
kindness and understanding. I am especially indebted 
to Sports Illustrated. If it had not been for the interest 
and generosity of the editors of the magazine, the book 
could not have been written. They allowed me to pur- 
sue most of the material I had in mind as assignments 
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for the magazine. In particular, I would like to thank 
Andre Laguerre, Richard W. Johnston, Robert Creamer, 
Jeremiah Tax, Jack Olsen, Andrew Crichton, Morton 
Sharnik, Frank Deford and Eugenia Frangos. 

I would also like to express my appreciation to Rich- 
ard E. Snyder, economist, who not only allowed me to 
use figures from his studies of sporting goods expendi- 
tures but himself drew the graph which appears in the 
appendix. I would also like to thank John R. Betts, 
Gregory Stone, Lee Allen, Jim Brosnan, Reuel Denney, 
Dolly Connelly, Charles Davidson, Wilson Record, 
Esther Ford, Edward T. Leblanc, Charles Bragin, Joseph 
Graham, Leo Waldman, Sidney Blau and the University 
of Maine Library for their assistance. David Gilman and 
Richard Barnes, out of print specialists, were most help- 
ful in finding elusive books. 

Above all, I would like to thank my wife Jane for her 
impatience. Her total lack of understanding as to why 
I had to run down still another minor point was of the 
greatest help in getting the book done. If it hadn't been 
for that and her constant goading, I would still be put- 
tering around, putting Alan Williams off with yet an- 
other excuse. 

ROBERT H. BOYLE 
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The Rise of Sport: 
The Bumps on Uncle 8am*s Head 



SPORT is one of the major activities in American life 
today. Statistically, the figures are overwhelming. 
There are, for example, an estimated thirty-nine million 
boaters, thirty million bowlers, sixteen million hunters 
and six million golfers.* In 1961, horse racing (both 
Thoroughbred and harness) was the leading spectator 
sport, with an attendance of fifty-nine million. Organ- 
ized baseball drew twenty-nine million, and college and 
professional football twenty-five million. In 1962, sport- 
ing goods sales reached a record $2.3 billion, up 4 per 
cent over 1961, the previous record year.* The so-called 
Golden Age of Sport was not the Twenties; it is now. 

Sport permeates any number of levels of contempo- 
rary society, and it touches upon and even deeply in- 
fluences such disparate elements as status, race rela- 

* See Appendix. 
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tions, business life, automotive design, clothing styles, 
the concept of the hero, language, and ethical values. 
For better or worse, it gives form and substance to 
much in American life. It is axiomatic that visitors to 
the United States are startled and left either amused 
or appalled when banner headlines announcing a 
World Series score force international crises down to 
the bottom of the front page and sometimes even off it. 
The New York Times, the most respected newspaper 
in the country, devotes more daily space to sport than 
it does to art, books, education, television, and the 
theater combined. The Times reached a high point in 
this regard when on September 26, 1962, three sports 
stories, dealing with the America's Cup yacht race, the 
Yankee pennant clinching and the Liston-Patterson 
heavyweight championship fight, made the front page.* 
The American interest in sport is not, as some critics 
would have it, the result of some flaw in the national 
character. Rather it is in large measure the end product 
of a number of impersonal factors: industrialization, 

* Only Great Britain, the mother of sport, possibly gives as much 
attention to sport. When, in 1957, Stanley Matthews, the soccer hero, 
failed to get a knighthood but received instead the rank of Com- 
mander in the Order of the British Empire, the Daily Mail ran the 
front page headline: SO ITS NOT SIR STAN AFTER ALL. Other 
newspapers, including the Daily Worker, gave the story prominent 
play, and the weekly New Statesman, which is ordinarily given over 
to deep thinking, declared that the prime minister, Sir Anthony 
Eden, might lose more votes for "this bit of fatuity" than for the 
Suez debacle. For the British attitude toward sport, see Alex Natan, 
ed. 9 Sport and Society (1958). 
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immigration, urbanization, increased leisure and in- 
come, commercial promotion and upper-class patron- 
age. It would be difficult to minimize any one of these. 
Upper-class patronage might strike some as irrelevant, 
but the fact is that the upper class has fostered almost 
every sport of importance in this country. For example, 
the activities of only three members of the upper class 
Pierre Lorillard III, James Gordon Bennett, Jr., and 
Theodore Roosevelt significantly influenced the de- 
velopment of horse racing, the country club, toboggan- 
ing, sailing, steam yachting, auto racing, polo, flying, 
football and hunting. American sport is not of the peo- 
ple and the frontier, but upper-class and urban in im- 
pulse. 

THE COLONIAL PERIOD 

SPORT is a relatively recent phenomenon. In Colonial 
days, religion did much to inhibit it, especially in New 
England. In England, the Puritans had transformed 
Sunday from a day of recreation, which it had been in 
former times, into what they mistakenly deemed to be 
the pious Sabbath of the Old Testament. In point of 
fact, the Hebrew name Sabbath was not used for Sun- 
day in a public proclamation in England until 1580. 
The Puritans accepted the King James Bible, but they 
had the common hangman burn the Book of Sports, in 
which James I sanctioned the diversions to be enjoyed 
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after Sunday service. The king had issued the book, 
actually a declaration, in 1618 after inhabitants of Lan- 
cashire, then largely Roman Catholic, protested against 
the Sabbatarianism of Puritan magistrates. Among the 
amusements he recommended were "Archery for men, 
leaping, vaulting, or any other such harmlesse Recre- 
ation . . . May Games, Whitson Ales, and Morris- 
dances, and the setting up of Maypoles." Innocent as 
these seem now, the Puritans raised "much noyse and 
clamour," and James had to withdraw his order that 
the clergy read the declaration from the pulpit. 

In the hard Zion of Massachusetts, the very struggle 
for existence gave force to the Puritan ban on amuse- 
ments. The settlers had to work to survive, but even 
after they prospered the stern code persisted. One 
leader in the colony went so far as to amuse himself 
with the "awful yet pleasant Treat" of rearranging the 
coffins in the family vault. "Let others," wrote John 
Adams, "waste their bloom of life at the card or billiard 
table among rakes and fools." When the First Conti- 
nental Congress met in 1774, Puritan feeling was suffi- 
ciently strong to have one of the Articles of Association 
call for the discouragement of "every species of extrava- 
gance and dissipation, especially all horse-racing, and 
all kinds of gaming, cock fighting, exhibitions of shews, 
plays and other expensive diversions and entertain- 
ments." Sport grew up in New England like a flower in 
a macadam prison yard, and even today, according to 
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Cleveland Amory, the Puritan attitude somewhat colors 
the viewpoint of the Proper Bostonian: 

The idea of spending money for recreation has never been 
wholly accepted by the Proper Bostonian. While horse rac- 
ing at Brookline's Country Club and drag hunts at the 
North Shore's Myopia Club have occasionally enlivened the 
picture, the common conception of Boston's First Family 
Society as one hard put to enjoy its off-hours would seem to 
be justified. The Proper Bostonian's Yankee-inherited fru- 
gality is not the whole story, but together with his Puritan- 
inherited disbelief in self-indulgence it has made him cut a 
decorously inconsequential figure as a Society "sport." A 
present-day Bostonian, now in his seventies, says that from 
the time he was a boy he loved fishing, but he hastens to 
make clear that of course he never had time to take up the 
sport in earnest until he was fifty. 

In Colonial Virginia, similar restrictive legislation at 
first prevailed against sport. When Sir Thomas Dale ar- 
rived at Jamestown in 1611, he was horrified to find 
starving colonists bowling. But with the introduction of 
slavery, the establishment of the plantation system and 
the creation of a leisure class, the restrictions abated in 
the Anglican colony. When in 1674 the York County 
Court fined James Bullock, a tailor, one hundred pounds 
of tobacco and a cask, it was not because horse racing 
was against the law but because Bullock came from the 
wrong class, "it being contrary to Law for a Labourer 
to make a race, being a sport only for Gentlemen." In 
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general, Virginians aped the ways of the Cavaliers in 
England, even indulging themselves in a taste for the 
blood sport of cockfighting.* 

The Middle Atlantic colonies were also more tolerant 
of sport than New England. In 1732, congenial Phila- 
delphia anglers founded a club; this club, the Fishing 
Company of the State in Schuylkill, is now the oldest 
social club in the English-speaking countries, if not the 
entire world. Racing took hold on the plains of Long 
Island, and the British garrison in New York lent en- 
couragement to cricket, rackets and fives. To an officer 
of the garrison that evacuated New York in 1783 goes 
the distinction of having written the first sporting book 
published in America, The Sportsman's Companion. 

THE YOUNG REPUBLIC 

HORSE RACING was the major sport of the post-Revolu- 
tionary period. The match between Sir Henry and 
Eclipse in New York in 1823, the first intersectional 
race in the United States, attracted a crowd of more 

* Today, cockfighting largely survives in the rural South, where 
death in fie barnyard is a common occurrence, although the most 
prestigious group in the sport, the supersecret Claymore Club, is 
mostly composed of landed New Yorkers. However, three of the 
four monthly cockfighting magazines are published in the South, and 
the two leading events are also held there, the Orlando Tournament in 
Florida and the Oak Lawn Derby in Hot Springs, Arkansas, a wide- 
open gambling town that might have been populated by W. C. 
Fields. The practice of fighting dogs one balks at calling that a 
sport is also largely confined to the South. The top meet or "con- 
vention" is held in Louisiana, and Pit Dogs Magazine, which is sent 
only to those sponsored by "a reputable pit dog fancier," is published 
in the border state of Maryland. 
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than fifty thousand in New York. As one might have 
expected, there were outcries against the sport because 
of gambling. Owners argued that they were improving 
the breed; Southerners later were to boast that the Con- 
federate cavalry owed its superiority in the first two 
years of the Civil War to the excellence of their racing 
stables. More popular still in the century to come was 
harness racing, which, John Allen Krout wrote, exempli- 
fied the American's 

characteristic desire to justify pleasure in terms of utility. 
For many Americans the development of speed and stamina 
in the light-harness horses was an earnest of improvement 
in the strains of driving and draught horses throughout the 
country. Furthermore a people who had seldom distin- 
guished themselves in the saddle loved to drive swifdy over 
improved turnpikes. In regions where the jockey was re- 
garded with suspicion, the skilled reinsman was often held 
in high esteem. 

In 1826, William Fuller, an English boxer who 
chanced to come to the United States with a company 
of Pierce Egan's play Tom and Jerry., introduced the 
science of pugilism. He took a room in New York, Egan 
noted in Boxiana, "for the purpose of giving Lessons in 
the ... manly Science, whereby gentlemen, after a 
few lessons, are enabled to chastise those who may offer 
violence, and protect themselves against the attack of 
the ruffian/' Unfortunately, the gentlemen did not re- 
spond, and boxing did not receive the upper-class bless- 
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ing it had achieved at home in England under the 
Prince Regent, It soon fell under the domination of 
Native American and Irish toughs, who used it as a 
battleground for settling disputes between their "wars 
of the houses." The most notorious incident involving 
the early ring was not a prize fight but the murder of 
William Poole, a Nativist thug, by a gang of Irishmen 
in New York in 1855. The only event that could possibly 
match it was the killing of Yankee Sullivan, a rough- 
neck immigrant contender for the championship, by die 
Vigilantes in San Francisco a year later. 

Despite lack of social acceptance, immigrant boxers 
made a considerable contribution to the language. A 
surprising amount of American slang stems from the 
prize ring of Regency England, Mr. Mencken and other 
Nativists to the contrary. This includes such expressions 
as "fan" (shortened from "fancy"), "cheese it," "bread- 
basket," "pal," Tad," "even Stephen," "mug," "Where 
do you get that stuff?" and "one-two." These were all 
used in England with great style and verve by Pierce 
Egan, the father of sports writing, and his long-forgot- 
ten arch-rival Jon Bee, who defined the "one-two" as 
"when both fists are applied to the antagonist's nob 
quickly, he is said to have napt one-two three, some- 
times." The first American dictionary of slang, Vocdbu- 
lum; or, The Rogues Lexicon, by George W. Matsell, 
chief of police in New York and editor of the National 
Police Gazette in the late 1850$, was nothing more than 
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a crib of previous works by Egan, Bee and their con- 
temporaries. 

At the same time Fuller brought over boxing, two 
Prussian political refugees, Charles Beck and Charles 
Follen, introduced systematic gymnastics, started in 
1811 by Friedrich Ludwig Jahn to toughen his country's 
youth after defeat by Napoleon. After Waterloo, the 
Prussian government suppressed Jahn's Turnvereine as 
centers of liberal propaganda, and Beck and Follen fled. 
In 1825, Beck founded the first gymnasium in the 
United States at the Round Hill School in Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, and a year later, Follen established 
the first college gym at Harvard, where Beck later 
joined him as professor of Latin. The Turnvereine re- 
vived in Prussia, but after the revolutionary turmoil of 
1848, the government again suppressed them, and this 
time thousands of turners emigrated to the United 
States. During the Civil War so many turners joined the 
Union forces that the movement came to a halt. Later 
in the century, the turners were instrumental in intro- 
ducing gymnastics into school systems all over the 
country. 

For the most part, however, the first gymnasium 
movement of the 18205 was a passing vogue. Up until 
the Civil War, critics glumly noted the lack of sport in 
everyday life. College students, their emotions and 
energies suppressed, often erupted in riot. From Bos- 
ton, Oliver Wendell Holmes observed: 
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I am satisfied that such a set of black-coated, stiff-jointed, 
soft-muscled, paste-complexioned youth as we can boast in 
our Atlantic cities never before sprang from loins of Anglo- 
Saxon lineage . . . We have a few good boatmen, no good 
horsemen that I hear of, nothing remarkable, I believe, in 
cricketing, and as for any great athletic feat performed by a 
gentleman in these latitudes, society would drop a man who 
should run around the Commons in five minutes. 

In New York, the editor of Harpers Weekly felt 
much the same way: 

This journal has always insisted on the importance of 
physical exercise. We attach immense importance to it. We 
hold that the development of the body is at least as im- 
portant as the development of the mind; and we should be 
glad to see some of the Greek and some of the prosody 
classes in our colleges discarded, and foot-ball and cricket 
or rowing substituted in their place. 

The English geologist Charles Lyell wondered if the 
American motto should not be "All work and no play," 
and Charles Dickens wrote in disgust: 

No conversation, no laughter, no cheerfulness, no sociality, 
except in spitting; and that is done in silent fellowship 
round the stove, when the meal is over. Every man sits 
down, dull and languid; swallows his fare as if breakfasts, 
dinners, and suppers, were necessities of nature never to be 
coupled with recreation or enjoyment; and having bolted 
his food in a gloomy silence, bolts himself, in the same state. 
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When Boston workmen agitated for a ten-hour day, 
merchants and shipowners retorted that "the habits 
likely to be generated by this indulgence in idleness . . . 
will be very detrimental to the journeymen individ- 
ually and very costly to us as a community." A political 
cartoon showed Henry Clay, the Whig presidential 
candidate, explaining away his interest in playing cards 
and sporting prints by saying: 

Those roosters are meant ahem! to to represent the 
Cock that crowed when Peter denies his Lord. The horse 
and rider are rather bungling certainly but they were 
made for riding into Jerusalem . . . And those pictures on 
pasteboard ah! they are pictures of [the] Eastern King 
of Ethiopia about whom we read so much in the Bible. 

Here and there were signs of the future. James Gor- 
don Bennett, Sr., seeking readers for his penny Herald, 
carried lavish accounts of prize fights and races, though 
he deplored the former editorially. William T. Porter 
began publishing his Spirit of the Times, the first great 
sporting paper, and gave employment to Henry William 
Herbert, who became the first writer in the United 
States to earn a living writing about horses and hunting. 
Herbert used his own name for his now forgotten "lit- 
erary" efforts after the manner of Scott, but the pseu- 
donym "Frank Forester" for the less favored but now 
classic work on sport. Like so many who fostered sport, 
Herbert came from the upper class. An English exile, 
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he was a grandson of the first Earl of Carnarvon and is 
said to have left home to avoid gambling debts. 

Of course the creation of a cheap and popular press 
didn't happen only because the interest was there. 
Technology, through such a device as the Hoe type- 
revolving cylinder press which enabled a publisher to 
print twenty thousand sheets an hour, made it econom- 
ically feasible, and in the years that followed, technol- 
ogy, as John R. Betts has noted in several outstanding 
studies, was to have an even more direct impact on 
sport. The railroads, for instance, made intersectional 
racing commonplace, and they encouraged attendance 
at sporting events to increase revenue. (Though not al- 
ways with the best results: by 1842 race- track passen- 
gers on the Long Island Railroad already were com- 
plaining about the poor service.) In 1852, Yale met 
Harvard in the first intercollegiate rowing race after 
the superintendent of the Boston, Concord and Mon- 
treal offered the crews free transportation to Lake Win- 
nipesaukee, New Hampshire. Later, other railroads 
carried horses and ball clubs at cost or half fare, and in 
the i88os and 1890$, lines carried canoes and bicycles 
at no charge. The development of major league baseball 
followed the network of rail lines, a pattern that re- 
mained basically undisturbed until the advent of jet 
aircraft in the late 19505. In 1886, the Michigan Cen- 
tral advertised that it joined together all the cities in 
the National League. "This road/' the advertisement 
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boasted, "has enjoyed almost a monopoly of Base Ball 
travel in former years." With the slogan of "Go where 
You can have Sport/' the Bangor and Aroostook pub- 
lished a big-game and fishing guide to Maine, and in 
the same guide a rival railroad advertised "A Correct 
Way of Going to Maine for Hunting and Fishing is via 
the Maine Central Railroad." The streetcar companies 
followed the lead of the railroads, building both base- 
ball and amusement parks in outlying areas. Other 
financial interests backed sport. In 1870, for instance, 
the hotel companies in Long Branch, New Jersey, built 
Monmouth Park race track to lure guests. 

THE RISE OF BASEBALL 

FROM A purely sporting point of view, the most impor- 
tant development in the mid-nineteenth century was 
the rise of baseball, the first team game. It was an out- 
growth of the English children's game of rounders; the 
legend that Abner Doubleday invented baseball at 
Cooperstown, New York, was a product of the rampant 
nationalism of the late nineteenth century. In 1842 a 
group of professional men and merchants with sufficient 
time on their hands began meeting in a Manhattan lot 
to play baseball, and in 1845 they formed a club called 
the Knickerbockers. Although baseball was the club's 
reason for being, the Knickerbockers were, Harold Sey- 
mour writes: 

. . . primarily a social club with a distinctly exclusive 
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flavor somewhat similar to what country clubs represented 
in the 1920*5 and 1930*5, before they became popular with 
the middle class in general. The very idea of forming a 
club, and, under its auspices, playing a boys' game hereto- 
fore open to all, introduced a note of exclusiveness. 

To the Knickerbockers a ball game was a vehicle for 
genteel amateur recreation and polite social intercourse 
rather than a hard-fought contest for victory. They were 
more expert with the knife and fork at post-game banquets 
than with bat and ball on the diamond. 

A Knickerbocker had to have a certain standing in 
society, and the club used the blackball system to 
screen candidates. The Knickerbockers tried to keep the 
game exclusive by playing only against clubs that were 
their social equal, but this failed when Brooklyn ship- 
yard workers fielded a successful team, the Eckfords. 
Class lines were too tenuous to prevent baseball, and 
the majority of other sports that followed through the 
years, from spreading, and ability came to count for 
more than breeding. In a short time, baseball swept 
westward from city to city, and by the 18505, William 
T. Porter had dubbed it "the national game/' Porter 
did much to popularize baseball in the Spirit of the 
Times, printing the first rules, the first box score and 
the first picture of a game in progress. In 1858, he gave 
wide coverage to the first convention of baseball play- 
ers, who voted to end a game after nine innings instead 
of when one team had scored twenty-one runs. 
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Against baseball, cricket did not stand a chance. For 
one, cricket was identifiably English, and, for another, 
baseball was faster and more in tune with the quick 
pace of the country. "Baseball/' said Mark Twain, "is 
the very symbol, the outward and visible expression of 
the drive and push and rush and struggle of the raging, 
tearing booming nineteenth century.'* 

Beginning with the professionalization of baseball by 
the Cincinnati Red Stockings in 1869, sport underwent 
tremendous growth as the tempo of the country acceler- 
ated. Industrially, the United States swept from fifth 
place in 1840 to first in 1880 among the nations of the 
world. There was a noticeable shift in population from 
the farm toward the city, a trend that was to reach its 
climax in the 19205 with its great spectator events. 
There was, moreover, an avalanche of immigration 
from Europe, and the immigrant was to use sport to 
gain acceptance in American life. 

Between 1865 and 1884 alone, seven million immi- 
grants, half of them German or Irish, entered the coun- 
try, bringing with them the relaxed European Sunday 
that contrasted with the rigorous Puritan Sabbath. 
When the Germans of Chicago opened their Turner 
Hall in 1872, they announced that they had the honor 
of presenting the city with the Continental Sunday, 
prompting a Baptist to mourn that on Sunday Chicago 
was a "Berlin in the morning and a Paris in the after- 
noon." Another Sabbatarian asked, "Where is the city 
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in which the Sabbath is not losing ground? To the mass 
of the workingmen Sunday is no more than a holi- 
day ... It is a day for labor meetings, for excursions, 
for saloons, beer-gardens, baseball games* and carou- 
sels." In Muncie, Indiana, better known as Middletown, 
the local newspaper reported that the citizens "do not 
want and will not have" Sunday baseball, but a year 
afterward a compromise was reached: the baseball 
game was combined with a sacred concert, "the band 
playing at intervals." 

Elsewhere Protestantism compromised with "Muscu- 
lar Christianity," which had been contrived in England 
by Charles Kingsley and Thomas Hughes, the author of 
Tom Browns Schooldays.^ In spite of the assertion that 
it would be incongruous to make Christians gymnasium 
superintendents, the Young Men's Christian Association 
founded a training school for physical education in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and this only added to the 

* In 1900, the Reverend George E. Hawes informed the United 
Presbyterian Ministers' Association that the Lord had taken over the 
management of Pittsburgh and had crippled several players for 
playing on Sunday. But, as Sporting Life noted, Mr. Hawes didn't 
explain why Boston and Philadelphia, which didn't play on Sunday, 
fared so poorly in the pennant race. 

f In England, the Church took an early role in popularizing sport. 
The present Aston Villa soccer team, for instance, is one of many 
clubs that began with church backing. It started as the Aston Villa 
Wesleyan Chapel team. Considering the church connections, it is not 
surprising that soccer games are never played on Sunday (until re- 
cently the Football Association even refused to recognize players who 
competed on Sunday), and that the Cup Final match at Wembley 
Stadium is preceded by a giant hymn sing, the climax of which 
is "Abide with Me." 
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flood. There in 1891, a former divinity student named 
James Naismith, seeking a game that would occupy 
youngsters on winter nights, invented basketball, and 
in 1895, a colleague, W. G. Morgan, physical director of 
the YMCA in neighboring Holyoke, devised volleyball. 
From Springfield, Amos Alonzo Stagg went forth to the 
Baptist University of Chicago, newly backed by Rocke- 
feller money, to teach the virtues of manly play. 

Only in the rural areas did sport languish in the 
Gilded Age, and one historian, Foster Rhea Dulles, 
blames in part the lack of amusements for the agricul- 
tural discontent and Populism of the 18905. (The mere 
presence of sport, however, does not guarantee the 
diversion of the masses. Before the First World War, 
English owners of textile factories in Russia introduced 

o 

soccer in the hope that it would stifle revolutionary 
tendencies among the workers.) 

THE NEW SAFETY VALVE 

THE SWIFT rise of sport between 1875 and 1900 paral- 
leled immense changes in American society. The Golden 
Age of Invention saw the appearance of the telephone, 
electric light, Linotype, Kodak camera, portable type- 
writer and the zipper, and, not entirely coincidentally, 
it also saw the first running of the Kentucky Derby, the 
Preakness and the Belmont; the introduction of lawn 
tennis from England; the founding of the National 
League; the start of Richard K. Fox s flamboyant editor- 
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ship of the Police Gazette; the introduction of polo (by 
James Gordon Bennett, Jr.); the founding of the Ap- 
palachian Club in the East and the Sierra Club in the 
West; the start of the Frank Merriwell saga; the first 
Westminster Kennel Club dog show; the first National 
Horse Show; the first Harvard- Yale football game; the 
founding of the National Bowling League, United 
States Skating Association, American Trotting Associ- 
ation, American Canoe Association and National Arch- 
ery Association; the reign of John L. Sullivan as heavy- 
weight boxing champion (who, with his size, swagger 
and murderous punch, helped set the style for the 
American hero, sport or folk Paul Bunyan, Dempsey, 
Ruth, Tarzan of the Apes, Hemingway, Superman); the 
start of the summer camp movement by Ernest B. 
Balch; the beginning of the country club; the founding 
of the National Croquet Association and the first ski 
club; a roller skating vogue (that the masses took over 
from the upper class, sending the price of boxwood used 
for wheels soaring from $38 to $120 a ton); the first 
playground (a pile of sand in the yard of a Boston chil- 
dren's mission the idea came from educators in Ber- 
lin); the first national trapshooting tournament; the 
founding of the Audubon Society and the Amateur 
Athletic Union; Walter Camp's first All America team; 
the first gloved championship fight; the founding of the 
Boone and Crockett Club by Theodore Roosevelt (who 
was elected its first president; "You must always re- 
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member/' said a friend of T.R., "that the President is 
about six"); the start of the sports page by William 
Randolph Hearst in his war of yellow journalism with 
Pulitzer; the founding of the United States Golf Associ- 
ation; the introduction of ice hockey from Canada; the 
first American automobile race (sponsored by Chicago's 
new Times-Herald, eager to boost circulation); the 
opening of the first Madison Square Garden; the found- 
ing of the Western Conference (the Big Ten); the first 
automobile show and the donation of the Davis Cup. 

Obviously sport attracted a large segment of society, 
and it was much more than mere diversion. Frederic 
Logan Paxson, the historian, has suggested that sport 
was the social safety valve that replaced the closed 
frontier lands. The strikes of 1877 an( i tih e anarchist 
riots of 1886 struck some Americans as revolutionary 
rumblings, but the explosion never came. "In the years 
between the first race for the Americas cup in 1851 and 
the first American aeroplane show in February, 1917," 
Paxson wrote in his presidential address to the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association, "the safety valve of 
sport was designed, built and put into effect." 

To be sure, sport had its abuses. The sorry alliance 
between football and higher education, which persists 
to this day, was not long in manifesting itself. Not until 
Theodore Roosevelt threatened to abolish the game did 
the colleges purge football of much of its brutality and 
scandalous recruiting. Seven members of the 1893 foot- 
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ball squad at the University of Michigan were not even 
students, and Yale lured James Hogan, a superb tackle, 
to New Haven at the turn of the century by giving him 
a suite in Vanderbilt Hall, free meals, a trip to Cuba, 
free tuition, a monopoly on the sale of scorecards, and 
the job as cigarette agent for the American Tobacco 
Company. 

Despite such abuses, many observers cheered the 
turn toward the active life. Caspar Whitney, a leading 
sporting writer, wrote: 

Twenty years ago the popular set at the various clubs con- 
sisted of those young men who sat in windows with then- 
feet on the railings and glasses by their sides. Now the 
glasses have been banished and the young men of influence 
are active in yachting, hunting, polo, football, rowing, golf 
and so forth. An enormous change for the better has taken 
place, not only in the club world, but throughout the whole 
United States, and the result is seen in the glorious physical 
development of the young men and women whom we meet 
everywhere. 

The press exploited sport to the utmost. For Puck, 
F. B. Opper drew a phrenological sketch of Uncle Sam 
entitled "Sports on the Brain." Uncle Sam had bumps 
all over his head; the biggest bump belonged to base- 
ball. Hearst paid Richard Harding Davis five hundred 
dollars to cover a Harvard- Yale game, and Arthur Bris- 
bane made his name as a reporter with a human-interest 
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story on the Sullivan-Mitchell fight at the Rothschild 
estate in Chantilly > France. When Hearst started whip- 
ping up war over Cuba, the New York Journal sug- 
gested raising a regiment of athletes that would include 
such heroes as Bob Fitzsimmons., James J. Corbett and 
Cap Anson, the baseball player. "They would overawe 
any Spanish regiment by their mere appearance/' the 
Journal gloated. 

Cigarette companies put out cards bearing pictures 
of boxers and ball players. John L. Sullivan, who 
achieved such popularity that Teddy Roosevelt carried 
his gold-mounted rabbit's foot to Africa for luck, en- 
dorsed the extract of the Liston Beef Company and, to 
the delight of the press, sparred before the Prince of 
Wales clad in emerald-green tights, "green as ... the 
grass fields of Galway and dotted all over with harps 
and medallions of famous Irishmen, from the days of 
great Brian-Boru down." Popular verse hailed every 
act of the Boston Strong Boy, and he proudly reprinted 
one poem in his autobiography, Life and Reminiscences 
of a iQth Century Gladiator: 

Just fancy what mingled emotions 

Would fill the Puritan heart 

To learn what renown was won for his town 

By means of the manly art! 

Imagine a Winthrop or Adams 

In front of a bulletin board, 

Each flinging his hat at the statement that 
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The first blood was by Sullivan scored. 

Thy bards, henceforth, O Boston! 

Of this triumph of triumphs will sing, 

For a muscular stroke has added a spoke 

To the Hub, which will strengthen the ring! 

Now Lowell will speak of the "ruby," 

And Aldrich of "closing a match/' 

And Longfellow rhyme of "coming to time," 

Of "bunches of fives/' and "the scratch." 

Sullivan took to the stage and was such a success that 
other boxers followed. Peter Jackson, the Negro pugil- 
ist, played Uncle Tom, taking time out to spar three 
rounds with Joe Choynski, cast as George Shelby. 
Athletes became so popular that when one won, his 
manager would say to him, "Hurry up and take a 
shower and put on your clothes. You are booked at 
Hammerstein's!" The first Coca-Cola advertisement fea- 
tured a young man with golf clubs and a girl with a 
tennis racket; and Mutt and Jeff, the first daily comic 
strip, had a sporting theme. Augustus Mutt started out 
as a horse player, and little Jeff was apparently named 
after James J. Jeffries, the heavyweight champion. Per- 
haps there is no better index to the sweep of sport than 
the history of A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., which began 
in 1876 with a capitalization of only eight hundred dol- 
lars. By the turn of the century Spalding's annual gross 
sales exceeded five million. Its growth was such that it 
had the distinction of making a basketball before the 
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game was ever played: Naismith asked the company to 
devise a ball for use in the first experimental game. In 
1892, Spalding officials laughed when a salesman named 
Julian Curtiss returned from England with four hun- 
dred dollars' worth of golf equipment. But by 1900, 
golf had become such a substantial part of Spalding's 
business that the company brought Harry Vardon, the 
leading English professional, over for a tour to publicize 
the gutta-percha ball. As befits such a tale from the 
annals of capitalism, young Curtiss went on to become 
chairman of the board. 

All in all, sport had gained sufficient place in the life 
of the country to begin feeding back ideas and tech- 
niques of its own, however ephemeral. Frederick W. 
Taylor, the father of scientific management and winner, 
with Clarence M. Clark, of the doubles tennis cham- 
pionship of the United States in 1881, discovered in golf 
and tennis the value of analysis of motions, the impor- 
tance of methodical training and the worth of time 
studies. His only lament was that American and English 
workmen did not display the same fervor in the factory 
that they did on the athletic field. 

When Marconi sought money to perfect his wireless, 
James Gordon Bennett, Jr., paid him five thousand 
dollars to use it to report the finish of the America's 
Cup yacht race in 1899. Leland Stanford bet a friend 
twenty-five thousand dollars that all a trotter's hoofs 
left the ground simultaneously during its gait, and he 
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hired an eccentric photographer named Eadweard 
Muybridge to prove his point. Using a battery of 
twenty-four cameras, Muybridge not only proved Stan- 
ford correct but helped to lay the basis for motion pic- 
ture photography. Muybridge continued his studies 
with photographs of baseball pitchers, batters, wrestlers 
and track athletes in action. His work caused artists to 
change their conception of motion, particularly in the 
horse. Meissonier, the French animal painter, was so 
flabbergasted he is said to have stayed awake all night, 
"so great was the shock to his sense of truth." He re- 
painted the legs of Napoleon's charger in a picture he 
was doing, and "henceforth put his trust in chrono- 
photography rather than in his own powers of observa- 
tion." Another close student of the horse, Frederic 
Remington, is supposed to have been similarly influ- 
enced.* 

In its infancy, the motion picture industry was inti- 
mately tied to boxing. The first commercial picture ever 
shown on a screen was a six-round bout between Young 
Griffo and Battling Baraettio^May of 1895. Prior to 

* Not to labor the point, but sport has served as inspiration in a 
couple of other curious instances. When Robert Fulton was a boy, he 
poled a boat for a neighboring angler. Irked by the chore, he devised 
a side paddle which he later applied to the steamboat. 

Then there is Mozart, who was particularly fond of billiards and 
bowls, "not merely for their own sake but because he found in the 
movement and control of a rolling ball a congenial accompaniment to 
the movement within his own copious and productive mind." Percy 
A. Scholes, The Oxford Companion to Music (gth edition, London, 
1955). 
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this, exhibitors had shown films in peep show machines. 
After a fashion, boxing was also responsible for the first 
exclusive star contract Jim Corbett signed it with the 
Kinetoscope Exhibition Company* and a number of 
technical innovations. One of the most important of 
these was the so-called "Latham loop," devised by 
Enoch Rector, who attached an extra feed sprocket to 
the camera. According to Terry Ramsaye, the historian 
of the silent screen: 

The immediately important aspect of the loop was its libera- 
tion of the camera. Equipped with this slack-forming 
mechanism the camera could be loaded with any desired 
length of film. The first Edison Kinetograph, exposing about 
forty-five to fifty feet, could record a scene for only about 
15 seconds of time. This had been extended in the [previous] 
prize fight pictures slightly, but now the Latham camera 
with Rector's loop could be loaded with long films and 
operated for minutes on end. 

In 1897, Rector was at ringside in Carson City, 
Nevada, for the heavyweight championship bout be- 
tween Corbett and Fitzsimmons. He had three cameras 
and forty-eight thousand feet of film, "the largest single 
lot of negative that had gone out on location," and by 
the time the fight ended with Fitzsimmons landing his 
solar plexus punch, Rector had exposed eleven thou- 

* Exclusive contracts for still photographs go back to the prize 
ring of the 18505. After Tom Sayers fought John C. Heenan, he 
shouted to eager photographers, "It's no good, gentlemen. I've been 
and sold my mug to Mr. Newbold," 
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sand feet of film, "the world's record in photographing 
a single event/' The finished picture was a sensation, 
but Ramsay e wrote: 

One marked effect of the Corbett-Fitzsimmons picture as 
the outstanding screen production of its day was to bring 
the odium of pugilism upon the screen all across Puritan 
America. Until that picture appeared the social status of 
the screen had been uncertain. It now became definitely 
low-brow, an entertainment of the great unwashed com- 
monalty. This likewise made it a mark for uplifters, moral- 
ists, reformers and legislators in a degree which would 
never have obtained if the screen had by specialization 
reached higher social strata. 

THE BICYCLE 

NOTHING IN sport, however, made a greater contribu- 
tion, social or technical, than the bicycle. The impact 
it had seems almost unbelievable today. "It is safe to 
say," wrote an official of the 1900 Census, "that few 
articles ever used by man have created so great a revo- 
lution in social conditions as the bicycle." 

Invented in primitive form by Freiherr Karl Drais 
von Sauerbronn, a Prussian forester, the bicycle at- 
tracted relatively little attention in the United States 
until the exhibition of some improved English ma- 
chines at the Philadelphia Centennial in 1876. Then 
the craze took hold. In the late evening, Bennett, Jr., 
wheeled around the block as his butler waited on the 
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sidewalk, bearing a bottle of brandy on a tray.* Seeking 
to glorify yellow journalism, Hearst staged the Journal- 
Examiner Yellow Fellow Transcontinental Bicycle Re- 
lay from San Francisco to New York. In honor of the 
riders, who made it across in two weeks, he held a Bi- 
cycle Carnival, featuring Professor Biinberg and his 
Olympic Mounted Bicycle Band. Down in Wall Street, 
a school of uniformed instructors taught brokers how to 
pedal to music, and Thomas Stevens of California rode 
a bicycle around the world. Although the Women's Res- 
cue League warned that all lady cyclists were bound to 
become invalids within a decade, Frances Willard, the 
temperance leader, was so enthused she penned A 
Wheel within a Wheel: How I Learned to Ride the Bi- 
cycle. A magazine of the day saluted the bicycle as "a 
step toward the emancipation of woman from her usu- 
ally too inactive indoor life." (There was truth in this: 
interest in the bicycle cut the piano trade in half.) "A 
few years ago," a writer reported in Scribners, "no 
woman would dare venture on the street with a skirt 
that stopped above her ankles, and leggings that obvi- 
ously reached to her knees . . . [The bicycle] has given 
to all American womankind the liberty of dress for 
which reformers have been sighing for generations/'f 

* Bennett apparently had a thing about butlers. He demonstrated 
the merits of the solar plexus punch aboard his yacht, Lysistrata, by 
slugging the butler. The good man had the good sense to feign un- 
consciousness for half an hour. 

t For the impact of sport on women's fashions, see Frederick W* 
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Physicians thought there was nothing quite like the 
bicycle for exercise. (A number of them, including Dr. 
Paul Dudley White, the heart specialist, still feel the 
same way.) Speaking before the New York Academy of 
Medicine, Dr. Graeme Hammond, Professor of Diseases 
of the Mind and Nervous System at the New York Post- 
Graduate Medical School, found the wheel of inesti- 
mable value in maintaining good health and retarding 
disease. 

Louis Keller, founder and publisher of the Social 



Cozens and Florence S. Stumpf, Sports in American Life (1953). 
Cozens and Stumpf analyzed the role women's magazines played in 
publicizing sports clothes, from the restrained half-page description 
of the "Gibson Bathing Costume" to the ten-page spread, observing: 

In the early years of the century sports clothes were con- 
sidered somewhat of a fad an extravagance but they 
became a part of fashion in the postwar period. In the 
middle twenties the fashion editor of one of the women's 
magazines wrote: "The sports feeling has almost totally 
usurped the daytime mode." 

An interesting commentary on the thorough American- 
ness of sports clothes is seen in the fact that fifty years of 
influence emanating from Paris, an influence which has 
several times in the last fifty years practically reversed and 
revolutionized certain women's fashions, has left relatively 
untouched the basic pattern and design of sports clothes. 
Cozens and Stumpf also analyzed the concept that "beauty had 
its foundations in health" by examining the column "Good Health 
for Girls" by Emma E. Walker, M.D., which appeared in the Ladies 
Home Journal at the turn of the century. In the March 1902 issue, 
Dr. Walker discussed the use of the punching bag for indoor ex- 
ercise. "Through the use of this apparatus the stout girls grow thin 
and the thin girls grow plump. Its daily use will bring lightness of 
foot, graceful poise, and a springy step - to an even greater degree 
in fact than dance lessons." 
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Register,* helped organize the League of American 
Wheelmen in 1880. One million strong at its peak, the 
League began the campaign for good roads, and by 
1900 half the states had passed legislation for improved 
highways. Albert Pope, the leading bicycle manufac- 
turer, led test cases fighting ordinances against the bi- 
cycle. He persuaded the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology to teach road engineering and had a hand 
in the establishment of the Massachusetts Highway 
Commission and the Bureau of Road Engineering in the 
federal government. In 1882, Pope founded the Wheel- 
man, giving S. S. McClure his start as an editor. The 
publication was one of the first of a host in a lucrative 
field: in 1897, about 10 per cent of all national newspa- 
per and magazine advertising was devoted to bicycling. 
v To technology, the bicycle gave the ball bearing, wire 
wheels, hub-braking, the pneumatic tire (invented by 
Dr. John Dunlop, an Irish veterinarian, for his ten-year- 
old son), and the variable speed transmission (the basis 
of the automobile gear shift). The bicycle manufacturers, 
whose business reached one hundred million dollars an- 
nually in the Nineties, underwrote significant research 
in metallurgy the metallurgical laboratory of the Pope 
Company, which developed tubular nickel steel, was 
the first outside the steel industry and the manufac- 
turers' use of mass production methods, special purpose 

* Keller is said to have compiled the first Social Register by pick- 
ing names from the National Horse Show membership list. 
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machinery and interchangeable parts was of the great- 
est importance. 

The technical advances of the bicycle stimulated 
progress in other fields. Harness racing abandoned the 
high-wheel sulky for a trimmer one with pneumatic 
tires, and within a few years the mile record slid from 
2,108% to 1:58/2. Bicycling was of value to the Wright 
brothers. Orville was a bicycle racer and with Wilbur 
kept a repair shop in Dayton. Unlike other pioneers of 
flight, they had a practical mechanical training which 
they were able to use to advantage. This not only cut 
costs but allowed them to test and modify their work as 
they went along. Later the brothers recalled: "We had 
taken up aeronautics simply as a sport. We reluctantly 
entered upon the scientific side of it. But we soon found 
the work so fascinating that we were drawn into it 
deeper and deeper/' Despite success at Kitty Hawk, the 
government remained uninterested until some sports- 
men in the Aero Club of America pointed out to Teddy 
Roosevelt the military possibilities of powered flight. 
Early aviation drew heavily from sport. Glenn Curtiss, 
the father of naval aviation, was a motorcycle cham- 
pion. In the world's first air meet, staged at Rheims, 
France, in 1910, he won the James Gordon Bennett 
speed trophy. 

The bicycle played a key part in the development of 
the motorboat, motorcycle and automobile. Early cars 
were little more than covered bicycles with an en- 
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gine. From the bicycle manufacturers came car after 
car: the Lozier, the Rambler, Peerless, Columbia and 
Pierce- Arrow. They were the property of the sporting 
rich, who formed auto clubs and talked of opening a 
chain of service stations that would be open only to mem- 
bers. As late as 1910, Americans regarded the car as a 
toy for the rich, and "nothing," said Woodrow Wilson, 
then president of Princeton, 'lias spread socialistic feel- 
ing in this country more than the use of the automo- 
bile/' He called the driver "a picture of the arrogance of 
wealth, with all its independence and carelessness/ 7 "No- 
body," said Stuyvesant Fish, "dreamed that automobiles 
would come into general use." One man did, Henry 
Ford. 

Ever since Charles Duryea had used a gasoline en- 
gine, then a radical device,* to win the Chicago Times- 
Herald race in 1895, Ford was agog over the potential 
of the automobile. He had ideas, and he resolved to get 
backing for them by winning races, "advertising," he 
later wrote in My Life and Work, "of the only kind that 
people cared to read." In 1901, Ford challenged and 
beat Alexander Winton, then racing champion of the 
United States. Still not satisfied, Ford now wanted to 
build the fastest car in the world. In 1903 with Tom 
Cooper, a former bicycle champion, he built two racers, 
the "999" and the "Arrow." Ford wrote: 

* Electricity and steam were used to power early automobiles. In 
1905, a Stanley Steamer reached 127.66 mph, a record speed for the 
time, at Daytona Beach. 
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If an automobile were going to be known for speed, then I 
was going to make an automobile that would be known 
wherever speed was known. These were. I put in four great 
big cylinders giving 80 H.P. which up to that time had 
been unheard of. The roar of those cylinders alone was 
enough to half kill a man. There was only one seat. One life 
to a car was enough. I tried out the cars. Cooper tried out 
the cars. We let them out at full speed. I cannot quite 
describe the sensation. Going over Niagara Falls would have 
been but a pastime after a ride in one of them . . . Cooper 
said he knew a man who lived on speed, that nothing could 
go too fast for him. He wired to Salt Lake City and on came 
a professional bicycle rider named Barney Oldfield. He had 
never driven a motor car, but he liked the idea of trying it. 
He said he would try anything once. 

It took us only a week to teach him how to drive. The 
man did not know what fear was. All that he had to learn 
was how to control the monster [the "999"]. Controlling the 
fastest car of today was nothing as compared to controlling 
that car. The steering wheel had not yet been thought of 
. . . On this one I put a two-handed tiller, for holding the 
car in line required all the strength of a strong man. The 
race for which we were working was at three miles on the 
Grosse Pointe track . . . The tracks then were not sci- 
entifically banked. It was not known how much speed a 
motor car could develop. No one knew better than Oldfield 
what the turns meant and as he took his seat, while I was 
cranking the car for the start, he remarked cheerily: "Well, 
this chariot may kill me, but they will say afterward that I 
was going like hell when she took me over the bank/' 
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And tie did go ... He never dared to look around. He 
did not shut off on the curves. He simply let that car go 
and go it did. He was about half a mile ahead of the next 
man at the end of the race! 

The "999" did what it was intended to do: It advertised 
the fact that I could build a fast motor car. A week after the 
race I formed the Ford Motor Company. 

Attending a race in Florida several years later, Ford 
was impressed by the lightness and strength of a piece 
of metal he happened to salvage from the wreckage of 
a French car. It was vanadium steel, then not made in 
the United States. Ford found an American mill that 
would make it, and it proved to be what he needed for 
the Model T. When the T made its debut, Ford once 
again turned to racing, entering two Ts in a transconti- 
nental race from New York to Seattle. A crowd of two 
hundred thousand was on hand to greet the winner, 
T No. 2, which crossed the country in 22 days and 55 
minutes. Although the victory fell under a cloud the 
American Automobile Association later disqualified the 
car for engine substitution Ford issued a booklet, The 
Story of the Race, and sales boomed. 

The significance of Ford's success with racing was 
not lost on other auto makers. The Chevrolet got its 
name from Louis Chevrolet, who had been a member 
of the Buick racing team. In financial difficulty, the 
E. R. Thomas Company won so much prestige with its 
Flyer in the 1908 Around-the- World Race that orders 
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for the car soon outstripped production. The company 
haughtily advertised, "We are perfectly disinterested in 
advising you to confer as soon as possible with your 
Thomas representative/' When the Hudson Super-Six 
crossed the country on the Lincoln Highway in five 
days and fifteen hours, it became the car of 1916. 

With Teddy Roosevelt and his "tennis cabinet" in the 
White House, sport took on stature. Roosevelt's genera- 
tion, F. L. Paxson wrote, "had appraised the spiritual 
value of play and . . . adjusted itself to a new environ- 
ment. Today a president dismisses an ambassador and 
goes off to golf, 

And while studying closely his putts, to explore 
The obscurity shrouding the roots of the war." 

In 1910, Arthur B. Reeve, figuring "What America 
Spends for Sport" in Outing, wrote: 

Few of the hundreds of thousands who crowd the bleachers 
and grandstands ever stop to figure out in dollars and cents 
the size of the bills that America annually foots to carry on 
sport. Our expenditure for this purpose literally runs into 
the millions every year, our investments into the tens of 
millions. There seems to be no limit. Every year sees a huge 
increase. Never in the history of the world has a nation been 
so eager for athletics, cost what they may . . . Twenty 
years ago no one ever dreamed of anything like an annual 
expenditure of over $73,000,000 and an investment over 
$105,000,000. Yet to-day those who are feeling the sporting 
pulse say that the fever only has just begun. 
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THE TWENTIES 

THE FEVER struck in the Twenties. With foresight, the 
New York Times reported in 1919, "The nation, released 
from years of gloom and suppression, is expressing the 
reaction by plunging into sport/' The United States had 
become an urban nation. The majority of Americans 
were no longer tillers of the soil but workers in cities 
and towns. They sought release not in their daily toil 
but in watching or listening to others, at home with the 
radio, in rococo movie palaces or giant stadiums. 

Baseball shook off the Black Sox scandal with the ap- 
pointment of Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis as the 
first commissioner, and the Yankee Stadium became the 
"house that Ruth built." Beginning with the 1916 World 
Series, the Associated Press carried the games on a 
single circuit twenty-six thousand miles long, and an 
overwhelmed Edison wired: THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 

MUST BE WONDERFULLY WELL ORGANIZED TO BE ABLE TO 
ACCOMPLISH WHAT WAS DONE IN THE BALL GAMES. UNCLE 
SAM HAS NOW A REAL ARTERIAL SYSTEM AND IT IS NEVER 

GOING TO HARDEN, Covering the 1920 election, a Dallas 
News reporter wrote: 

Ohio has two contenders for the presidency of the United 
States and one contender for the baseball championship of 
the world. Ask anyone in the State today who's going to win 
and they'll answer "Cleveland!" It would never occur to 
anyone to think that the questioner might he referring to 
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Ohioan Cox or Ohioan Harding and the trifling matter of 
the country's presidency. 

In the leading paper in Muncie, sport took up 16 per 
cent of the total news content; in 1890 it had totaled 
only 4 per cent. Whereas in October of 1890 the paper 
had mentioned three shoots by the local gun club, two 
fishing trips and two announcements of hunting trips, it 
carried, for the same month in 1923, accounts of seventy- 
three bowling matches, nine football games, four golf 
tournaments, three baseball games, three basketball 
games, three shoots, one fight, one YMCA track meet 
and one bicycling party. A writer in Collier's exulted: 

"Let's go!" That's the watchword of our restless millions, 
seeking companionship, action, fun. 

Some say the mad rush is the effort of a giddy, spending, 
lazy generation to escape work; some, that it typifies the 
amazing spirit of a new, fresher conception of living. 

. . . Among the big factors creating the need for amuse- 
ment and providing the opportunity for it are improved 
transportation, the increase in city population, factories, 
new inventions, more wealth, and new social conceptions, 
including health and recreation movements that are now 
giving youth a chance to have its fun. 

America is reaching back for bigness to Greece and Rome, 
whose fun took material form in building giant sports arenas 
... So far we have not surpassed the ancients. But where 
Athens had one big stadium and Rome several, we are 
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building them by the dozens . . . We haven't caught up 
with the Circus Maximus, nor even with England's Wem- 
bley Stadium, with a capacity of 126,000. But we will. 

Following the Ivy League's lead in building stadiums 
and recruiting players Harvard built the first big sta- 
dium in 1903, and in 1904 Perm fielded Pierkarski, the 
first All America with a "foreign'* name colleges all 
over the country went in for big-time football. Dart- 
mouth went all the way to Seattle to play Washington. 
The Big Ten began drawing more than a million fans a 
season. Abandoning rugby, Stanford and California re-^ 
turned to football, attracting one hundred thousand to 
their "big game/' Football became a national religion. 
When faculties complained, Liberty said that the pro- 
fessors were jealous and added, "The problem is not the 
elimination or restriction of football, but how long it 
will be before red-blooded colleges demand the elimi- 
nation or restriction of those afflicted with this inferi- 
ority complex." In honor of the late Walter Camp, Yale 
alumni helped raise $180,000 for a memorial gateway, 
but Yale admirers of Josiah Willard Gibbs, the greatest 
physicist the country had produced, were unable to 
scratch up $12,000 for a more modest tribute. 

The spectator boom hit boxing. In all its previous his- 
tory, the sport could boast of only four gates of more 
than $100,000. In the Twenties, with the astute Tex 
Rickard leading the way as promoter, boxing had forty- 
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five $100,000 gates, four of more than a million each and 
one of more than two million. 

Professional football began, and once again industry, 
however inadvertently, had a hand in the development 
of a sport. A packing company in Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin, backed a local team called, fittingly enough, the 
Packers, and in Decatur, Illinois, a corn products com- 
pany started the team that became known as the Chi- 
cago Bears.* Basketball was to become almost surfeited 
with company-sponsored teams, of which the most fa- 
mous is perhaps the Phillips Oilers. Newspapers, ever 
eager for circulation promotions, played their part. The 
New York Daily News started the Silver Skates and, in 
conjunction with the Chicago Tribune, the Golden 
Gloves boxing tournament. In the 19305, the Tribune 
suggested the annual all-star baseball and football 
games. 

The new device of radio added to the ballyhoo of the 
Twenties, and sport, in turn, added to radio. Station 
WEAF was the first to use long-distance phone lines, 
piping a football game from Chicago to New York. For 
the Dempsey-Carpentier fight in 1921, David Sarnoff, 
the young general manager of the Radio Corporation of 
America, patched together a primitive network. So great 
was the interest in the second Dempsey-Tunney fight 
that one New York department store sold ninety thou- 

* Speaking of names, the Packers* first loss was to a team known 
as the Beloit Fairies, backed by Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
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sand dollars' worth of radios. Radio was so involved 
with sport that a writer in the Literary Digest joked: 

This is Station KDKAWXJEAZFOW. The boys are in top- 
notch condition and as the first ball was pitched Epinard 
broke clean and scored two goals on a mashie pitch that just 
cleared the rightfield stands and narrowly missed killing 
Tilden's backhand three inches from the cup where the 
entire Washington team was protesting the decision which 
was awarded to McGraw on points just as the chukker 
ended. Listen to the cheering! 

Spectator sport triumphed over education on the high 
school level. In Muncie, basketball swept ah 1 before it. 
The 1890 class motto had been "Deo Duce"; in 1924 it 
was "To the Bearcats ." The girls were so taken up with 
the Bearcat spirit that one mother reported, "My daugh- 
ter plans to go to the University of because she 

says, 'Mother, I just couldnt go to a college whose ath-^ 
letics I couldn't be proud of! 5 " Muncie voted a hundred 
thousand dollars for a new gym at the same time the 
city cut library funds to a point of inadequacy. "North 
Side and South Side, Catholic and Kluxer, banker and 
machinist their one shout is TEat 'em, beat ? em, Bear- 
cats!" 

In 1924, the Muncie Gun Club cautiously scheduled 
its shoots for a Sunday, and when no objection was met 
continued to hold them on the Lord's Day. Still, a 
speaker for the Lord's Day Alliance warned that the 
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European Sunday had "brought about the downfall of 
Germany and Russia." All over America, the forces of 
rural Protestantism, the embattled souls who had foisted 
Prohibition on their countrymen, tried to stem the Sun- 
day tide. Addressing the Lord's Day Alliance in 1923, 
Reverend W. W. Davis of Baltimore accused the Jews 
of controlling sport and predicted Sunday sport would 
suffer the fate of booze. Reverend J. Frank Norris, 
sometimes known as the "Texas Cyclone/' called for a 
John the Baptist to put an end to crowded Sunday golf 
courses. By contrast, the Right Reverend William T. 
Manning, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
New York, went quietly about his business planning a 
Sport Bay for the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 

For all the excitement of the Twenties, American life 
had lost much of the physical vigor that had cheered 
observers in the Nineties. To be sure, golf was growing; 
but then, T.R., that bully advocate of the strenuous life, 
had once warned Taft against it as a dude game. To the 
stray bicyclist in Muncie, small boys were wont to shout, 
"Aw, get a machine/' and F. Scott Fitzgerald, who 
should have known, wrote in "Echoes of the Jazz Age": 

Americans were getting soft. There were signs everywhere: 
we still won the Olympic games but with champions whose 
names had few vowels in them teams composed, like the 
fighting Irish combination of Notre Dame, of fresh over- 
seas blood. Once the French became really interested, the 
Davis Cup gravitated automatically to their intensity in 
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competition. The vacant lots of the Middle-Western cities 
were built up now except for a short period in school, we 
were not turning out to be an athletic people like the British, 
after all ... Of course, if we wanted to we could be in a 
minute; we still had all those reserves of ancestral vitality, 
but one day in 1926 we looked down and found we had 
flabby arms and a fat pot and couldn't say boop-boop-a- 
doop to a Sicilian. 

THE THIRTIES 

THE DEPRESSION and the New Deal began to turn the 
trend away from spectator sport toward participant 
sport. Although millions were out of work, the average 
employed worker gained added leisure time because of 
increased industrial efficiency, legislation and union agi- 
tation. By the end of 1939, the worker had one more 
day of leisure than he had had in 1929 and two days 
more than his counterpart in 1890. Federal public works 
programs put heavy stress on recreational facilities, 
spending almost one and a half billion dollars by 1938. 
The WPA built 10,000 tennis courts, 3026 athletic fields, 
2261 horseshoe courts, 1817 handball courts, 805 swim- 
ming pools, 318 ski trails and 254 golf courses.* Federal 
purchase of forest lands rose from a half million acres 
annually to two million. In 1934, Congress authorized 
for the first time the establishment of fish and game 

* One of the few WPA failures was the Bethpage Polo and Riding 
Club on Long Island. Its middle-class background caused it to be 
dismissed as unworthy by upper-class Meadowbrook. 
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sanctuaries in the national forests. That same year, 
visitors to national parks totaled six million; in 1940, the 
total was twenty million. States followed the lead of the 
federal government: in 1933, California added seven 
new parks to its system, and a year later, seven other 
states acquired their first parks. 

Railroads and department stores helped make skiing 
popular. In January of 1931, the Boston and Maine, 
casting about for new sources of traffic, ran the first ski 
special to Warner, New Hampshire. Grand Central Sta- 
tion in New York posted daily bulletins on snow condi- 
tions in nearby resorts. The ultimate came when the 
Union Pacific spent four million dollars building a resort 
at Sun Valley, Idaho, at the end of its spur line from 
Ketchum. Macy's set the pattern for store promotion by 
installing a fifty-seven-foot borax slope and hiring Aus- 
trians to sell skis. 

The attitude toward sport was changing. In 1934, the 
National Recreation Association published a report on 
the leisure time activities of five thousand Americans. 
The study noted a wide divergence between what the 
respondents wanted to do in their off hours and what 
they actually did. What they actually did was, in the 
main, sedentary: they listened to the radio, went to the 
movies or read. But what they wanted to do was active. 
They wanted to golf, swim and sail. Their desires were 
to come true after World War II. 
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THE PRESENT DAY 

SINCE 1945, sport has entered upon a revolutionary 
boom that overshadows the so-called Golden Age of 
Sport in the Twenties. In contrast to the Twenties, the 
emphasis now is not so much on spectator sport but on 
participant sport. Indeed, it would appear that specta- 
tor sport, largely as a result of the impact of television, 
has passed its peak, relatively speaking. 

The effect can be clearly seen in organized baseball. 
In 1949, organized baseball drew sixty-two million fans; 
in 1961, the total was down to twenty-nine million. In- 
discriminate televising of major league games has all 
but killed the minor leagues. In 1949, there were fifty- 
nine minor leagues; at this writing there are only twenty. 
The casualties include such famous leagues as the 
American Association, the Southern Association* and the 
Three Eye League and such cities as Montreal and New 
Orleans. Only a few years ago, knowing baseball men 
talked confidently of Montreal becoming a major league 
city. Now the city does not even have a minor league 
team. In New Orleans, what used to be second base in 
Pelican Park is now the site of a motel swimming pool, 
and, by a curious twist, the general manager of the mo- 
tel used to be general manager of the ball club. In 1958, 

* In part, the Southern Association has itself to blame for failing: 
it refused to allow Negro players. See Chapter 3. 
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Larry MacPhail, who as boss of the Reds, Dodgers and 
Yankees proved to be one of the shrewdest men ever in 
the game, summed up baseball's dilemma in Life: 

The revenue from TV is the anesthetic which has put the 
club owners to sleep and made them complacent about 
the loss of attendance. They are making a mistake. The way 
things are going, we will soon have studio baseball. Instead 
of being a sport, baseball will be in the entertainment busi- 
ness in competition with movies, giveaway shows, wrestling 
and theatricals and baseball will be putting on the poorest 
show. You can't ballyhoo a funeral. At that point baseball 
will have lost its gate as well as the extra something that a 
large and enthusiastic crowd lends to any sports event. It 
will have lost the flavor of hot dogs and beer, sitting in the 
bleachers, umpire-baiting, all the familiar, colorful atmos- 
phere we think of when we think of oldtime baseball. The 
game will be at the mercy of a fickle, push-button audience. 
When this happens baseball will be through. 

Television has all but killed boxing. Attendance is 
down from two million in 1950 to about 250,000 at pres- 
ent, and the number of clubs that regularly schedule 
bouts has shrunk from 350 to a half dozen or so in the 
same period of time. Only championship fights, particu- 
larly heavyweight title fights, attract attention, and then 
the money comes not so much from the live gate as it 
does from paid theater television. The Liston-Patterson 
fight in Chicago in September 1962 drew a live gate of 
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only $632,000, but had a paid television gate of more 
than $3 million. A few months earlier, a middleweight 
title fight between Gene Fullmer, the National Boxing 
Association champion, and Paul Pender, the Massachu- 
setts champion, fell through simply because the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company refused to pay $150,000 for the 
network television rights. 

Of course, with the proper supervision of television, it 
is possible for spectator sport to prosper. The National 
Football League is proof of that. In fact, there are some 
enthusiasts who claim that pro football has replaced 
baseball as the national sport. 

Of all the spectator sports, horse racing, both Thor- 
oughbred and harness, has had the greatest growth. 
Here it is not so much the "sport" that appeals, but the 
chance to gamble. In 1940, Thoroughbred racing drew 
8.5 million attendance. In 1962, attendance had jumped 
to 36.6 million. In 1946, the U.S. pari-mutuel handle 
was $1.7 billion. In 1962, it was a record $2.6 billion. 
There is an abundance of $100,000 races. In 1962, the 
Arlington- Washington Futurity was worth $357,250. The 
richest race in the world, it was for two-year-olds. In 
1954, Willie Shoemaker was the leading jockey, with 
380 wins worth $1,876,760. In 1960, he was the leading 
jockey, this time with only 274 winners but with purses 
worth $2,213,961. Shoemaker, it was said, is riding less 
and enjoying it more. 
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PARTICIPANT SPORT 

THE MAIN development in postwar sport has been the 
boom in participant sport. The boom is such that the 
total number of participants is now almost double the 
number in 1946, and there are sports that no one ever 
heard of before, such as skin diving, parachute jumping 
and hot rodding. According to Richard E. Snyder,* con- 
sulting economist for the National Sporting Goods Asso- 
ciation, annual sales of sporting goods vaulted from 
$754 million in 1946 to $1 billion in 1947 to $2.3 billion 
in 1962, and he calculates that by 1966 sales will reach 
$3 billion. By comparison, spectator sport, excluding 
pari-mutuel receipts, averages a little under an estimated 
$300 million a year. 

Increased leisure and income are the main causes for 
the extraordinary development of participant sport. In a 
1958 survey of the boom, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia noted that real and discretionary incomes 
had risen 40 per cent since the end of the war. In the 
immediate postwar years, appliances and automobiles 
accounted for a large part of consumer expenditures, 
but when this demand, which had been built up during 
the Depression and the war, was met, consumer spend- 
ing took a new turn. It veered toward what the bank 
called the 'life enriching industries" of culture, travel 
and sport. Furthermore, consumers found that their ap- 

* See Appendix. 
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pliances and automobiles gave them more free time and 
mobility. 

The bank also noted that industry had helped bring 
about interest in sport. Before the war, company-spon- 
sored sport had consisted of "varsity" teams; after the 
war, the emphasis changed to intramural sport available 
to all employees. The bank estimated that in 1958 some 
twenty-five thousand firms spent a billion dollars on com- 
pany-sponsored recreation. "Undoubtedly more than a 
few workers who learned the rudiments of a sport tf on 
the house' pursue it further at their own expense," the 
survey concluded. 

In addition to the above factors, there has been a 
population shift away from the city to suburbia, and 
here participant sport is probably at its peak. Economist 
Snyder calculates that 80 per cent of all sporting goods 
are bought by the approximately ten million families 
that have an income of $7500 a year or more and live in 
a metropolitan area, particularly suburbia. Another 
economist, Dr. Edward L. Ullman, has noted: "For the 
first time in history, pleasant living conditions ameni- 
ties instead of more narrowly defined economic advan- 
tages are becoming the sparks that generate significant 
population increase ... In spite of the handicaps of 
remote location and economic isolation, the fastest 
growing states are California, Arizona and Florida/' 
The crush is such that a writer who before the war 
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moved to the New Mexican desert to get away from it 
all is now surrounded by a housing project. 

There has been such a rush for the outdoors that in a 
number of states, recreation has become an important 
"cash crop." In 1960, California became the first state to 
come up with a general plan to develop and conserve 
recreation land for the future. In 1962, the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission, established 
by Congress to evaluate the recreation needs of Ameri- 
cans by the year 2000, made the first of its reports. Ac- 
cording to the commission., five hundred million visits 
were made to public recreation areas in 1960. It esti- 
mated that at least 90 per cent of the population took 
part in some form of outdoor play. Within the next five 
years, the commission expected swimming facilities to 
increase by 76 per cent, campgrounds by 55 per cent, 
picnic areas by 36 per cent and winter sports by 36 per 
cent. 

The commission found swimming to be the most 
popular activity. The postwar increase in swimming 
pools alone has been fantastic. In 1947, there were 11,000 
pools in the United States. Now there are more than 
310,000, of which 113,500 are in California. A passenger 
flying north over the Mexican desert can tell when he 
has crossed the United States border by the swimming 
pools that suddenly appear below. Almost 75 per cent 
of all pools are sold on the installment plan, with some 
plans waiving down payment and offering easy five-year 
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terms. "The banks/* says a spokesman for an organiza- 
tion known as the National Swimming Pool Institute, 
"used to argue that they couldn't repossess a hole in the 
ground. Well, we've convinced them you can't drive it 
over a state line, either, so they've loosened up." 

Boating, which had twenty -minion participants in 
1946, now claims thirty-nine million and boasts of being 
the biggest participant sport. Eight million boats are in 
the water, and, like the automobile around 1910, they 
teeter on the edge of licensing. Boaters now spend more 
than two and a half billion dollars a year on their sport,* 
and the four thousand marinas and boatyards in the 
country are so jammed that more than a half million ap- 
plicants are on waiting lists while another one and a 
quarter million have been rejected outright for lack of 
space. 

Boating manufacturers have been able to widen their 
markets by using such synthetics as fiberglass and Da- 
cron. A one-piece hull of fiberglass is not only cheaper 
than one of wood, it is easier to maintain. Fiberglass 
hulls now have more than half the market. Of course, 
technology has a way of cross-pollinating. The Out- 
board Marine Corporation was the first American man- 

* In 1962, Richard E. Snyder credited the pleasure boat and 
equipment market with sales of $593 million. The discrepancy be- 
tween that figure and the* $2.5 billion put forward by the boating in- 
dustry may be explained by the fact that Snyder does not count 
large yachts, many accessory items and fuels or lubricants. Then 
again, industries have been known to exaggerate. 
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ufacturer to use aluminum die casts for engines; now 
the automobile makers have adopted the technique. 
f Technology has had much to do with improvements 
in angling. Fishing rods are made of fiberglass, and spin- 
ning reels enable the novice to match casts with the ex- 
pert. Between 1946 and 1962, the number of fishermen 
almost tripled, from thirteen million to thirty-three and 
a half million. In the last twelve years, the number of 
hunters has jumped from ten million to eighteen million. 
A decade ago, a pay-and-shoot preserve was all but un- 
heard of; today they are in most states. Similarly, arch- 
ery hunting was considered exotic ten years ago; now 
nearly every state provides special seasons. There are 
also many hunters who prefer to do their shooting with 
a camera instead of a rifle or bow and arrow.* 

Skiing is still another outdoor sport that has under- 
gone postwar growth. Since 1954, Vermont has had a 
300 per cent increase in skiing activity, and the flat Mid- 
west, which had only four ski resorts in 1954, had 141 
in 1961. In 1960-1961, ski lift operators across the coun- 
try installed 112 lifts, almost three times the number in- 
stalled in 1955-1956. The introduction of artificial snow- 
making machines has spread skiing. Such well-known 
hotels as the Concord in the Catskills and the Home- 

* In East Africa, the number of camera safaris has quintupled in 
the last five years. Donald Kerr, a famous white hunter, often guides 
only camera fans. One speculates on a new version of "The Short 
Happy Life of Francis Macomber" in which the action turns on a 
wrong lens setting. 
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stead in Virginia rely upon the machines to boost win- 
ter trade.* Skiing has taken hold elsewhere in the South. 
Businessmen in Gatlinburg, Tennessee,, on the edge of 
the Great Smoky Mountain National Park, have in- 
vested more than eight hundred thousand dollars in a 
resort using artificial snow, and similar facilities are 
planned for Blowing Rock, North Carolina, and Blood 
Mountain, Georgia. In 1962, the federal government 
recognized the economic benefits of skiing when the 
Area Redevelopment Commission allocated four hun- 
dred thousand to the Gogebic Range Ski Club in Iron- 
wood, Michigan. Ironwood, beset by a cutback in iron 
mining, expects the new facilities to attract an annual 
fifty thousand visitors and one and a half million dollars 
to Gogebic County. 

Ski equipment has undergone radical changes. Dur- 
able aluminum alloy skis threaten to make the wood ski 
as obsolete as the wood-shaft golf club. Improved safety 
bindings, which use nylon on the moving parts, have 
taken away much of the fear of accidents. Ski fashions 
have become popular with the public at large, and there 
are indications that ski clothing will set the pace for 
women's winter fashions, much as the golf costume of 
the Twenties set the mode for summer sports clothes. 

In the early 19505, bowling started to grow with the 
introduction of the automatic pin setter. The number of 

* For a while, the Concord, which goes in for razzle-dazzle, colored 
the snow red, blue, yellow and green. 
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alleys jumped from sixty-five hundred to ten thousand 
in 1961. In that same year, bowling and associated ac- 
tivities accounted for more than one and a half billion 
dollars in expenditures, "more than," Time characteris- 
tically pointed out, "the combined gross national prod- 
ucts of Iraq and Cambodia." The sport had close to thirty 
million participants, many of them housewives lured to 
the game by the aristocratic artifice cooked up by the 
equipment manufacturers (see Chapter 2). 

Although a number of bowling alleys suffered a slump 
in 1961 there can be little doubt that the quick growth 
of the sport resulted in supersaturation in many areas 
those offering a wide variety of services have made 
money. They are in a sense supermarkets of sport. In 
Burbank, California, the Pickwick Recreation Center 
has twenty-four alleys, an ice skating rink, a swimming 
pool, billiard room, riding stable, two restaurants and a 
ballroom. Near San Jose, California, the $2.6 million 
Futurama Bowl has a five-acre parking lot, a nursery for 
children, restaurant-bar, dressing room, free coffee and 
a "Glamorama Room" with body building equipment 
and a physical therapist. 

PROBLEMS 

NONE OF this is to imply that sport has bestowed only 
benefits upon American life. It has brought problems, 
some old, some new. Education still suffers. Schools and 
colleges continue to fawn over the academically inept 
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athlete, and commercialism is rampant. Not unrelated 
to this, the public is treated to periodic gambling scan- 
dals, in which the plea for understanding has come to 
be "But he didn't dump games, lie only shaved points." 

The poor state of American physical fitness is de- 
plored, but little is done. Tests show a steady decline in 
the fitness of youth. This may seem paradoxical in view 
of the immense growth of participant sport, but as 
economist Snyder pointed out, one segment of the popu- 
lation buys 80 per cent of the sporting goods. Then 
again, participation has largely come to mean push- 
button participation. Instead of walking, Americans ride 
in automobiles. Instead of rowing or canoeing, they use 
power boats to cross the smallest of lakes. When they 
golf and golf is not a physically demanding sport 
they ride in carts. Even the outdoors has succumbed to 
the push button. "Roughing it," a trade magazine re- 
cently announced with pride, "now means toting col- 
lapsible tables and chairs, gasoline stoves, Polaroid sun- 
glasses and electric blankets to the sea, streams and 
lakes." 

Complicating the new leisure is the new Puritanism, 
the "fun morality" of Martha Wolfenstein. "Here fun," 
she writes, "from having been suspect if not taboo, has 
tended to become obligatory. Instead of feeling guilty 
for having too much fun, one is inclined to feel ashamed 
if one does not have enough." The boundaries between 
play and work have collapsed, and now "Amusements 
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infiltrate into the sphere of work, while in play self- 
estimates of achievement become prominent/' 

Akin to t-Vns is a compulsion to win, no matter what 
the game or its level of play. The competitive energy 
that many Americans have given to business has carried 
over to sport, and attendance records prove that Ameri- 
cans demand a winner. Frank Merriwell and fair pla^ 
are passe. "How can you be proud of a losing team?* 
asked the late Jim Tatum, the football coach. Anothei 
coach, Woody Hayes of Ohio State, has said, "Anyone 
who tells me, 'Don't worry that you lost, you played a 
good game anyway,' I just hate." When Bromo-Seltzei 
wants to show television commercials of Americans suf- 
fering from nervous headache and upset stomach, ii 
shows athletes and coaches: Eddie Arcaro, Norm Vac 
Brocklin, Sam Snead. Branch Rickey, a strict Sabbatarian 
who refused to attend ball games on Sundays, defined 
his ideal player as one who "will break both your legs 
if you happen to be standing in his path to second 
base." A major league manager tells his team, "Cheat a 
little bit, especially at first and second when you're going 
to tag up after a fly ball."* American sport has nothing 

* Americans are not the only sportsmen partial to deception. Aftei 
the 1956 Olympics, the writer Guillaume Hanoteaux observed thai 
France's few Olympic victors would be received quietly when the> 
arrived home. "But if it were to get around that Mimoun finished his 
Marathon hidden in a car and d'Oriola had doctored his electric 
foil, then they would immediately become the focus of an en- 
thusiastic public. In a twinkling their success would be hailed as a 
national victory and in the bistros people would slap their thighs and 
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comparable to the English maxim "That's not cricket/' 
Instead, all too many honor Leo Durocher's wisecrack, 
"Nice guys finish last." 

shout, 'There, just see how the others were led round the mulberry 
bush!' " Hanoteaux is quoted by Edgar Joubert in his essay "Sport 
in France" in Sport and Society. Joubert says the observation is an 
exaggeration but "not without its grain of truth; sport is not taken 
so seriously in France that the success of a piece of trickery cannot 
afford capital amusement." 



The Why of Sport: 
Psyche and Status 



PUTTING ASIDE such influences as the growth of 
technology, -urbanization, industrialization and in- 
creased leisure and income, the question remains, Why 
does man play? What, psychologically, drives him to 
sport? There have been any number of theories as to 
this, starting first with the theory advanced by Schiller, 
the poet, and modified by Herbert Spencer, the philos- 
opher. They contended that play is brought about by 
surplus nervous energy. Their theory, however, did not 
explain why children play when they are tired or why 
elderly adults, who have little vigor, play. At the turn 
of the century, Karl Groos, in The Play of Animals and 
The Play of Man, said that play served as preparatory 
training for adult life. But this overlooked the fact that 
some forms of play are not at all related to adult occu- 
pations? Perhaps the most satisfactory explanation of 
why man seeks sport was put forward by A. A.JBrill, 
Freud's American champion, in the October 1929 North 
American "Review. According to Brill, all games and 
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sports bridge, parchesi, boxing, baseball, tennis, et al. 
spring from the same root, the aggressive component, 
which is an active expression of the "mastery impulse." 
Everyone is born with the aggressive component; it is 
the primary weapon in the struggle for survival. Al- 
though conditions of life have eased since man lived 
in caves, this primary instinct must have exercise. And 
for this purpose men have devised sports and games 
which are mock struggles with artificial dangers. "The 
ancestry of sport is written very plainly in the fact that 
the first games among all nations were simple imitations 
of the typical acts of warriors and huntsmen/' Brill 
wrote. "The pleasure principle was not the motive of 
games, but rather a discovery stumbled on in the course 
of playing." 

As human society evolved: 

. . . the aggressive component tended to become atrophied. 
The spread of Hindu and Buddhist quietism in the East, and 
of Christian morality in the West bath of them efforts 
to make secure the respite won from primitive struggle 
greatly furthered the softening process. The ideal of physical 
strength and the exaltation of beauty and of pride which 
grew out of strength were replaced by an ideal of weakness 
and an exaltation of ugliness and humility for the sake of 
favor in the sight of God. 

But life without struggle is monotonous, and sport 
became the substitute for fighting by tooth and nail. 
In sum, Brill concluded: 
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. . . sports are a great and necessary catharsis, indispensible 
to civilized man a salutary purgation of the combative in- 
stincts which, if dammed up within him, would break out in 
a disastrous way . . . 

The whole human race has been benefited down the ages 
by this purgative effect of sports. Observe that the young 
child, the only natural and purely instinctive human being, 
has no sportsmanship and no generosity in his games. The 
child will take advantage of its opponent and will wail and 
cry when it loses. To it the contest is grim reality, until 
advancing years, adult example, social pressure modify its 
reactions. That the contestant in a game or sport can forego 
an accidental advantage and the spectator cheer him for it 
that the loser can smile and congratulate his vanquisher 
these are among the major achievements of the human race. 

EGO SUPPORT 

CARRYING BRILL a step further, Dr. Stephen D. Ward, a 
staff psychiatrist at the Wheeling (West Virginia) Clinic, 
and a former football star and assistant coach at the 
University of Pittsburgh, has studied the motivations of 
athletes.* His interest originally stemmed from the 

* Dr. Ward's remarks are taken from Ms paper "Some Observa- 
tions on Athletes" in the January 1959 issue of Psychiatric Com- 
munications, published by the Western Psychiatric Institute at the 
University of Pittsburgh, and from a speech he gave on October 17, 
1962, to a gathering of Wheeling physicians. A few days before the 
speech, some of his observations received national prominence in 
an article by Myron Cope, "Mama Makes Them Champs/' This 
Week, October 14. Dr. Ward is apparently unaware of Brill's article. 
In a letter, he says that while doing research on athletes, "I made 
a reasonably thorough search . . . and was unable to find anything 
of relevance in the psychiatric literature." 
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question as to why some athletes with relatively in- 
ferior physical endowments make the first team, while 
some who are more physically gifted do not. The differ- 
ence is apparently in competitive spirit. 

But the competitive spirit of an athlete has nothing at 
all to do with competing against another person. "It 
involves an inner operation a very personal testing of 
his own limits. The opponent is merely a useful gauge/* 
In brief, the athlete does what he does to protect his 
ego. "The difference between a successful athlete and 
an unsuccessful one lies in the fact that the poor athlete 
relies less exclusively on his own body for Ego support. 
He utilizes alternate methods of support and defense 
mechanisms. The successful athlete relies on his body- 
for Ego support to an extent not seen in the non-athlete." 

Dr. Ward speculates that the athlete's drive stems 
from infancy, when his mother greeted every new 
physical achievement with obvious expressions of love 
and approval. Children with such mothers are more 
likely to be athletes than those with anxiety-ridden 
mothers. (The fathers apparently do not enter into the 
situation at all. As a case in point, Dr. Ward cites Joe 
Schmidt of the Detroit Lions, chosen as the leading 
linebacker in the National Football League for the 1961 
season. Schmidt works himself into a fury before each 
game. Dr. Ward, who coached Schmidt at Pittsburgh, 
says, "Schmidt was brought up by his mother. His 
father died when he was eleven.") 
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Dr. Ward notes the high regard in which the athlete 
holds his body, often best seen after defeat. Then the 
athlete 

... is unable really to accept the fact that his body has 
failed in its requirements, but he will choose one small area 
of his body and single it out for attention and disapproval. 
He will come to the training room with an innocuous bruise 
or abrasion and seek treatment for the specific area. He may 
at the same time ignore bruises and abrasions on other 
areas of his body of equal or greater severity. He displaces 
dissatisfaction from the whole to a part. Experienced 
trainers, following the defeat of a team, always expect a 
greatly increased volume of business over that which occurs 
following a victory. An athlete frequently refers to an in- 
jured member as "the leg, the hand, the arm, the foot/' etc. 
This attitude reflects a detachment of the injured part from 
the remaining uninjured portion. 

When the athlete is faced with failure, he does not 
withdraw. Instead, "He becomes enraged. He is driven 
to new peaks of effort. It is unthinkable, impossible, for 
him to fail or lose. Defeat is indescribable anguish, a 
chaotic hell." To the athlete, every contest is a life and 
death struggle in the maintenance of the integrity of his 
own ego defenses. Fear of violation of this integrity 
gives rise to upsets. 

Of course, defeat is inescapable. But the successful 
athlete, Dr. Ward says: 
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... is never in his own mind defeated. Team competition is 
actually a group of individual competitions as well as a 
group competition. The team may lose, but the individual 
may have been eminently successful in his own individual 
efforts. If he has failed in individual competition, phantasy 
comes to his aid. He will defeat his opponents in another 
endeavor. A very common phantasy in a defeated football 
player is that he will meet his opposite number or the whole 
opposing team, singly or in groups, outside the dressing 
room and literally mutilate them in hand-to-hand combat. 
Occasionally the phantasy does not suffice; it must be acted 
out and the crowd is treated to an added attraction. In this 
manner the narcissistic loss is recouped and the shattered 
body image is rebuilt. 

Unlike Brill, Dr. Ward dismisses the concepts of fair 
play, the good loser, and sport for the fun of it. To him 
these are "myths" created by the press and public. 
"There are no illusions as to the existence of such things 
among successful athletes." In short, Dr. Ward says, 
"An athletic field is no place for a gentleman," and lie 
adds: 

Learning to be a good sport and a gracious loser is neither 
good nor desirable. Among athletes good sports and gracious 
losers are nonexistent. The late Jim Tatum, former head 
football coach at Maryland and before that at North Caro- 
lina, was closer to the spirit of things when he said, "Win- 
ning is not the most important thing it is the only thing/' 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL INJURIES 

DR. ROBERT A. MOORE, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry 
at the University of Michigan Medical School, has writ- 
ten on "Psychological Factors in Athletic Injuries" in 
the December 1960 Journal of the Michigan State 
Medical Society. Briefly, Dr. Moore warns that some 
athletes take chances because they have a subconscious 
need to be injured. (He excludes from his observations 
the frankly psychiatrically ill athlete.) For these ath- 
letes, injury is "the ideal way out." One case he cites 
is that of a high school baseball catcher with tremen- 
dous zest but little ability. This boy had "entertained 
phantasies of being an athlete as long as he could re- 
member as this would give him proof he was a manly 
and worthwhile person." But for all his dreaming, he 
was the perpetual benchwarmer. One spring, however, 
it became apparent that some promising newcomers 
might keep him from even making the squad. Within 
several days he suffered first painful bruises and then a 
fractured finger from failing to keep his right hand 
closed until the ball was in the mitt. "Was he bitterly 
disappointed?" asks Dr. Moore. "Not in the least. His 
response was one of relief as he could now leave the 
field of combat with banners flying high. He had 
escaped defeat and his splintered finger was a badge of 
manly combat." 

Dr. Moore warns that coaches and team physicians 
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should guard against situations of potential danger. A 
boy who eagerly wants to play but hasn't much ability 
and a boy who has ability but doesn't want to play are 
"candidates for the injury file." So is the not too capa- 
ble son pushed into sports by the athletically successful 
father. Then, again, it may be equally dangerous when 
a boy's ability and aggressiveness surpass the father's. 
The boy's superiority then "puts him into the poten- 
tially frightening position of defeating his father." 

INDIVIDUAL GAMES AND SPORTS 

THE EVOLUTION of board and card games are outside the 
scope of this book, but inasmuch as these games spring 
from the same root as athletic sports, it is worth noting 
that numerous studies have appeared on the psycho- 
logical symbolism in them. Chess, for instance, has a 
considerable literature.* 

The symbolic representation of a battle, chess was 
possibly a product of the Buddhist quietism which Brill 
has mentioned. Because of its warlike nature, kings 
occasionally prohibited it, and when John Huss was in 
prison, he regretted playing chess and thus giving way 
to violent passion. Among its devotees have been Napo- 
leon, Karl Marx, Woodrow Wilson and Lenin. 

In Western Europe in medieval times, the game 

* For a summation of the psychoanalytic aspects of chess and a 
bibliography, see Norman Reider, "Chess, Oedipus and the Mater 
Dolorosa," Psychoanalysis and the 'Psychoanalytic Review, Summer 
1960. 
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underwent a transformation when the relatively weak 
piece known as the vizier was replaced by the queen, 
which then went on to become the most powerful piece 
on the otherwise all-male board. Some students of the 
game point out that the queen entered the scene coinci- 
dentaUy with the rise of the role of the Virgin Mary in 
the Church. Another student, K. M. Colby, has sug- 
gested that Caterina Sforza served as a model for the 
powerful queen. Married to a weak prince, she donned 
armor and led troops into battle. 

The classic psychoanalytic paper on chess is Ernest 
Jones's "pathobiography" of Paul Morphy, the nine- 
teenth-century American chess genius. To Jones, who 
later became Freud's biographer, it was plain that the 
unconscious motive actuating players is "not the mere 
love of pugnacity characteristic of all competitive 
games, but the grimmer one of father-murder/' Jones 
noted, for example, that the Persian Shah-mat, from 
which we get our "checkmate," literally means "The 
king is dead." 

In Heads I Win, Tails 'You Lose, a study of the psy- 
chology and symbolism of gambling games published in 
1962, Charlotte Olmsted, a cultural anthropologist, offers 
a detailed study of the card deck and games. Briefly, she 
points out that all the queens hold flowers, symbols of 
female sexuality, while the queen of spades also holds a 
scepter, signifying the aggressive female. The jack of 
hearts used to hold a large torch, a phallic symbol if 
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there ever was one, but in die passage of time it has 
shrunk to a wilted leaf. (No wonder, says Olmsted, he 
looks depressed.) On the other hand, the king of hearts 
has buried his sword in his own head. (He has sup- 
pressed his aggression or sexuality.) 

According to Olmsted, bridge is a game appealing to 
"highly conventional people who wish to enhance or 
increase their social status." Bridge players think well 
of themselves. The game has little appeal to members 
of the lower class. Poker is a more democratic game, 
appealing mostly to men who are not as self-satisfied 
as bridge players. Much poker terminology is symboli- 
cally sexual, such as "stud" poker, "hit me," and "I 
sure got screwed that time," 

The blackjack player is rebellious but conservative at 
the same time. He wants to become an adult (that is, a 
jack), but he does not wish to be a king. The blackjack 
dealer stands for the family, whom the player is trying 
to defeat. Rummy, which allows a player to exploit his 
opponent's advantage, has back-stabbing possibilities. 
This may account for its popularity in Hollywood. 
Pinochle is "a model of middle- and lower-middle-class 
life of a rather old-fashioned sort." It is a game for wage 
earners: "their only interest outside the family is to get 
enough money to push their weight around inside the 
family. The wage earner has prestige only as long as he 
is bringing money in." 
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BOASTING AND BLOODING 

AMONG THE athletic sports, various commentators have 
offered passing explanations of the football pep rally, 
the popularity of wrestling among women spectators, 
and a phenomenon known as hippomania. Writing on 
"Epic Motifs in Modern Football" in the December 1958 
Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin, George O. Mar- 
shall, Jr., of the University of Georgia says that college 
football is a serious struggle masquerading "under the 
euphemism" of the term "game." Similarly, Anglo-Saxon 
warriors looked upon their fighting as a playful contest. 

The epic practice of boasting before battle survives in mod- 
ern football. The entire corpus of Anglo-Saxon literature is 
shot through with boasts made before battle. Although the 
football pep rally has superseded the mead hall in Beowulf 
as the traditional place for the gilpcwide, the boasting 
speech, the spirit is the same. The players boast of what they 
will do to the enemy. Former players sometimes appear at 
pre-game rallies to inspire the team, just as old warriors 
formerly exhorted fighters in the epics. 

Gregory Stone, a sociologist at the University of 
Minnesota, whose study of sport and status will be 
noted shortly (see pages 95-96), has written that some 
Freudian-oriented critics suggest that professional 
wrestling attracts many middle-aged women as specta- 
tors because they find vicarious gratification in watch- 
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ing two males inflict pain upon one another in sexually 
suggestive positions.* 

Hippomania is the deep love that some women, par- 
ticularly young girls, have for horses, as exemplified, 
for instance, by Velvet Brown in Enid Bagnold's novel 
National Velvet, which was made into a film and a 
television series. (By contrast, adolescent boys often 
show an unusual love for automobiles; see Chapter 4.) 
In Britain, hippomania has reached such proportions 
that the BBC produced a program on it in early 1962. 
According to one psychiatrist, quoted in Sports Illus- 
trated, hippomania is biological. "Small girls develop 
physically earlier than small boys," he said. "They have 
grace and poise suited to riding. In addition, horses 
have to be mothered. A pony is larger and in every way 
more satisfying than a Teddy bear/' It is not unusual 
for confirmed adult hippomaniacs to arrange for their 
children to be born in the off-hunting season, f 

In J. C. FliigeFs Men and Their Motives, Ingeborg 



* Vance Packard reports in The Hidden Persuaders (New York, 
1957) that after wrestling promoters learned that a Nielsen survey of 
TV fans showed women outnumbered men two to one, they stepped up 
the torture and the chest beating. 

t An Associated Press dispatch from London, April i, 1963, re- 
ported that the wedding between Pamela Clews, 20, a beauty contest 
winner, and Clive Lucy, 21, had been called off because of Miss 
Clews's love for her horse, Velvet. Said Miss Clews: "I decided in 
favor of the horse. Our wedding is off. I'm crazy about horses. Al- 
ways was . . . Velvet is beautiful and is really the only love of my 
life." 
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Fliigel investigates some of the psychological aspects of 
fox hunting. She is particularly intrigued by the prac- 
tice of flooding," which occurs when the Master 
smears the blood of the fox on the face of a novice 
present at his first kill. If this practice (which, inci- 
dentally, is rarely mentioned in hunting literature) were 
reported of a primitive people, it would be looked upon 
as savagery. Although, Fliigel says, it is obvious that 
blooding is an initiation ceremony, the question re- 
mains why it takes this peculiar form. And her answer 
is: 

There can be very little doubt that the smearing with the 
fox's blood indicates that the initiated has himself par- 
ticipated in the kill, and thus shared the honour and the 
guilt attaching to the deed. He has become one of those to 
whom Mark Antony refers: 

. . . and here thy hunters stand, 

Sign'd in thy spoil, and crimson'd in thy lethe. 

The honor comes from the fact that hunting was an 
aristocratic pastime and to take part was a privilege. 
The guilt springs from the clansman's attitude toward 
his totem, in this case the fox. The huntsman's attitude 
toward the fox is mixed. He venerates it, yet hates it. 
To mankind, the fox is a creature of fantastic cunning 
but evil intent, "the nearest approach to the incarnation 
of the devil in animal form." 
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WEIGHT LIFTING 

AMONG THE more prosaic sports, other researchers have 
made some interesting findings. John B. Thune of the 
Central YMCA in Oakland, California, presented a 
study of the personalities of weight lifters in the Octo- 
ber 1949 Research Quarterly. After administering tests 
to one hundred Y weight lifters and one hundred Y non- 
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liftersfThune reported that the Hfter,jwhep_coinpared 
with the non-lifter, was shy and lacked self-confidence. 
He felt "awkward in playing most athletic games/' In- 
deed, he refused to play certain games because he was 
not good at them. The lifter showed a tendency to 
avoid responsibility in leading others, and he would 
"find it a greater honor to win an individual champion- 
ship than to be a member of a winning team/' Similarly, 
the lifter felt that "a man should not compete in team 
games in preference to individual sports/' The lifter's 
predominant reason for wanting a strong build was to 
"feel equal" and "to impress others." Perhaps darkly, he 
believed "a person should carry out a threat." The lifter 
found greater satisfaction in associating with men than 
with women; he believed that "men should always be 
the leaders in the home" and that "a man should not 
always be polite to a woman/jThune concluded, "A 
study of the home life, with emphasis on the attitude of 
the son toward the father, might prove very interest- 
ing." 
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SKIING 

DR. JAMES A. KNIGHT of the Department of Psychiatry 
at Tulane University Sfchool of Medicine has written of 
the motivations of skiers/HH^quotes a physician, a skiing 
enthusiast, as saying that "skiing is not a sport, but a 
philosophy of living with and not against the elements,".!/ 
and he cites another physician who credits the distrac- 
tion of skiing with healing peptic ulcer. 

^Skiing, .writes Drr Knight, with its dangers, muscular 
exertion and call for creative skill, gives "man an oppor- 
tunity to use his physical and mental endowments in the 
way which nature intended him to do for survival." At 
the same time, skiing allows a man to express his indi- 
viduality and also gives him a sense of relation to his 
fellow man. In doing this, skiing may be one of the best 
ways "for neutralizing certain of the disintegrating 
aspects of modern civilized living." 

Dr. Knight sees skiing as democratic. The ski com- 
munity attracts both rich and poor: 

. . . but money is no badge of status, for people are evalu- 
ated on other terms. Perhaps the people who ski well are the 
ones who have the highest status. At any rate, one cannot 
help noticing the democratic spirit which prevails in the 
ski community. Regardless of creed or economic back- 

* Curiously, Dr. Knight's article is the "Guest Editorial" in the 
November-December 1961 issue of Western Journal of Surgery, Ob- 
stetrics and Gynecology. 
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ground, when one is on the skiing slopes, he stands shoulder 
to shoulder and on the same level with everybody else. 

Living in a ski community is "almost a form of group 
psychotherapy." Dr. Knight writes of a young instructor 
in her early twenties who had been brought up in a 
strict home. The girl said that all residents of the ski 
community had one thing in common: they were all 
running away from something. Their lives were non- 
conformist, and all of them were able to express their 
individuality, many without qualms of conscience. She 
said that the four chief pastimes in her community 
were, in order of rank, skiing, drinking, people and sex. 
Dr. Knight writes, "She testified that she partici- 
pated in all of these with great enthusiasm and in- 
terest." 

f As for the specific sexual implications of skiing, Dr. 
Knight says that the "competition, the need to excel, 
aggressive performance, and the comradeship on the 
slopes are sexually flavored in the broad Freudian 
sense/j He cites two West Texans, a successful intern- 
ist and an independent oil operator, who described a 
skier "schussing the slopes, as a giant human rocket 
shooting the mountain side at the delirious speed of 60 
to go miles an hour. At this point their sexual symbolism 
became so bold that it would have gladdened the 
heart of Sigmund Freud had he been around to hear 
it." 
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TENNIS 

DR. AKNTOLD R. BEISSER, a psychiatrist and former rank- 
ing tennis playef^^came forth with some observations on 
that sport in the Spring 1961 Psychoanalysis and Psycho- 
analytic Review. He confines his comments to ^hant 
pions. [Tliey are "a select group, and their relative 
mastery of the mechanics of play make unique be- 
havioral characteristics stand out in bold relief." Further- 
more, since they are separated from one another by a 
net, they can be studied in "relative isolation.T 

, Dr. Beisser points out that although 



the contestants play in a genteel setting to the back- 
ground of polite applause, the facade disappears in the 
locker room. Here, in contrast to the gentlemanly 
sportsmanship of the court, the players reveal their 
intense competitive feelings with such aggressive terms 
as "He killed him" and "It was murder." The players 
have unconscious aggressive fantasies toward their op- 
ponents, and sometimes these fantasies prevent them 
from winning, as in the case of two players from a for- 
eign country who met in the finals at Forest Hills. The 
favorite, who had won the championship the year be- 
fore, took the lead and needed only a few points to win 
again. But while contesting a point, his opponent fell, 
apparently spraining an ankle. The champion hung his 
head, and his expression was "one of great guilt, as 
though he had committed a serious crime." After the 
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injury proved minor, the play resumed. But the cham- 
pion, apparently still plagued by guilt, played poorly 
and lost/ 

Dr. Beisser presents the case of another national 
champion who was able to win because of the defense 
mechanism he employed. Popular among his fellow 
players, this champion never had a bitter word for any 
opponent, either on or off the court. Yet the gallery was 
always against him because he was forever criticizing the 
ball boys. He would hold up a match to berate them, 
and he even struck them with the ball and racket. But 
this champion could afford to "tolerate the displeasure 
of the fans and the antagonism of the ball boys. This 
displacement of destructive fantasies to a less threaten- 
ing object allowed him to compete successfully against 
his opponents." 

Another champion never had an easy match. Whether 
it was in the first round at Forest Hills or in the finals at 
Wimbledon, he scrambled to win. This champion, 
writes Dr. Beisser, "attempted to deny his potency by 
always having the same narrow margin of victory. If 
he barely won, he demonstrated that there was little 
difference between him and his opponent. This served 
as an unconscious protection. The punishment he had 
to face would then be small or overlooked." 

The origins of the competitive conflict that many 
tennis champions undergo may be traced to the fact 
that they were taught to play by their fathers. (Fathers 
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are a factor in tennis: the ruling officials are known as 
"tennis fathers.") Dr. Beisser writes: 

It is interesting to note the difficulty that young champions 
have had in dethroning old ones even though they were 
superior players. At the last Wimbledon championships the 
biggest upset of the tournament was recorded in such a 
situation. America's most outstanding young player was one 
of the tournament favorites. He was playing superbly, and 
in his first two matches beat outstanding champions of two 
countries. In the third round he lost to the oldest tournament 
player. This was a man in his later forties who is called 
"Dad" by the other players and whose age has kept him 
from being a serious contender for years. Although once an 
outstanding player he is far beyond his prime. In a stunning 
upset he defeated his young opponent whose wild play was 
considered "unexplainable." It is worth noting that the 
young players father is a tennis professional who has al- 
ways acted as his coach, but was absent from the match. 

In sum then, writes Dr. Beisser, "Most tournament 
players demonstrate much inhibition and guilt in com- 
petition. They have not resolved their problems about 
aggression, and a great deal of their overt behavior can 
be explained as being defensive." 

BALL GAMES IN GENERAL 

ADRIAN STOKES, an English student of psychoanalysis, 
has delved into the subject of ball games in genera^ 
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His comments, which originally appeared in the Inter- 
national Journal of Psycho-Analysis and are accorded 
the honor of republication in Alex Natan's Sport and So- 
ciety, are sometimes difficult to follow, but at the risk of 
doing him an injustice, here are some of them. 
^First of all, Stokes sees games as a substitute for war- 
fare. As such, they permit the player to discharge in- 
nocuously not only considerable aggression but a corre- 
sponding masochism as well. This may be seen in 
tennis, as when a player who breaks an opponent's 
service often then loses his own. In ball games, Stokes 
writes, "the context is always one of potency." He classi- 
fies the bat and ball games of tennis and cricket to- 
gether. In them, "the genital issue is predominant." 
These games "serve to reflect the emotional alternations 
which are typical of the adolescent in the process of 
controlling and directing the rush of genital feelings; 
the quick change, for instance, from active to passive, 
from attack to defence, from feelings of omnipotence to 
those of lurid disaster/' The cricketer who is bowled or 
caught out suffers "symbolic castration," while, simi- 
larly perhaps, lacrosse players are fighting to "possess 
the penis, to steer it through the archetypal vagina, the 
goal." 

When soccer teams enter the field, they "canter out 
of the natal tunnel beneath a stand,'' where crowds 
applaud and "surrender to them the field of play." On 
the field, each team 
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. . . defends tihe goal at their back; in front is the new land, 
the new woman, whom they strive to possess in the interest of 
preserving the mother inviolate, in order, as it were, to 
progress from infancy to adulthood: at the same time, the 
defensive role is the father's; he opposes the forward youth 
of the opposition. From the point of view of the attack, it is 
beyond question that a genital aggressiveness characterises 
ball games whose players possess feet, hands, stick, bat with 
which to manoeuvre the ball, the semen. 

Presumably this analysis^ of soccer would also apply 
to American-style football. Certainly it would to rugby: 
"Ejected out of the mother's body, out of the scrum, 
after frantic hooking and pushing, there emerges the 
rich loot of the father's genital/' 

Some indoor games, Stokes writes, "revivify the 
mother's body," partly in terms of architecture. Thus 
he sees two players in a squash court as "twin surveyors, 
engaged, like billiard addicts, not only in a contest but 
in an interlocking tactual exploration of surfaces and 
angles, in a symbolic chasing, seizing and ingestation 
of the nipple/' 

MOTIVATIONAL KESEARCH 

DR. ERNEST DICHTER of the Institute for Motivational 
Research has carried psychology into the marketplace, 
where he has made several studies of sport with a com- 
mercial twist.* It is easy to scoff at the doctor the 

* These studies are in the files of the Institute at Croton-on-Hudson, 
New York. With the exception of the Western Harness Racing Asso- 
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tide, incidentally, comes not from an M.D. but a Ph.D. 
earned at Vienna but the fact remains that numerous 
advertisers and corporations base their selling cam- 
paigns on his insights. 

One of Dr. Dichter's first sporting projects was a 
study of boat buyers in 1955. In a way, it is a wonder 
that he ever managed to finish it. The very word "boat- 
ing," he reported, had "such tremendous emotional im- 
pact on respondents (regardless of age or sex) that they 
poured forth an endless stream of emotional material/' 
Whereas another "whiskers" to use the Madison Ave- 
nue term for types like the doctor might have drowned 
in this stream, he hung on and traced the outpouring 
back to "pleasant memories of one's first childhood ex- 
periences via a toy sailboat with Mother Nature." 

elation, names of clients are omitted. For the record, Dichter has also 
explored some leisure-time activities and products that are outside the 
scope of this work. For a company selling Esther Williams swimming 
pools, he suggested advertising that the "water in the Esther Williams 
swimming pools is specially treated with some kind of an additive, 
XQ35, somewhere along the line of the GL/o toothpaste approach. 
With this can be used such specific terms as, perhaps pine pure per- 
manently glowing lagoon blue, etc." Another gimmick worth consid- 
ering "would be to supply the pool owner with an inexpensive flagpole, 
a series of nautical type pennants and an Esther Williams disk that 
can be used similarly to the red ball on skating rinks. "The swimming 
flag or the swimming disk is up' can be the cry of the neighbor- 
hood." The doctor has also delved into vacations ("Vacation is a 
highly eroticised period, in fact and phantasy"), wood-burning tools 
("The fire feelings in the human psyche add eloquence to the spoken 
and written word") and toy guns ("Guns symbolize masculinity*'). 
The vacation study appeared in the May 1956 "Memo from Dr. 
Dichter and Staff"; wood-burning tools and guns were done for 
clients. 
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Dr. Dichter warned the boating industry that it faced 
the task of converting these pleasant memories into 
cash. 

Optimism is not enough to realize the future's potentialities. 
Sound psychological know-how must be applied to the zip 
and zest the entire boating industry is now showing . . . 

We find that prior to the age of abundance boats were 
owned by wealthy men who were also knowledgeable re- 
garding boatcraft and prideful of their reputation as old 
salts. Today the people who contribute most heavily to boat 
and motor sales are the average man and woman . . . 

Our studies indicate that today's boat buyer is first of all 
making an emotional investment when he decides to walk 
into a boat store and look over the fleet. He wants to be- 
long to a leisure club, either imaginary or real, rather than a 
leisure class. He, therefore, expects the dealer to cater to his 
ambition and not to snub him because of his lack of ex- 
pert boating knowledge. 

The doctor urged the industry to take note of the 
role of the ego in buying. Male boat buyers were seek- 
ing outboard power "in almost a sexual way," and, the 
doctor went so far as to chart males on a "power pro- 
file/' For his first boat, a man sought a 3.5 horsepower 
engine, for his second a 5, his third two los, his fourth 
2,0 to 25, and as for his fifth well, the doctor noted 
rapturously, the "sky is the limit/' 

Although the male wanted power, he was also con- 
cerned about the other members of his family "who 
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might not get an opportunity to experience the sensual, 
motor activity of steering the boat." These "silent pas- 
senger-members" have "a strong need of 'calm and 
peace/ " Their need for peace and the father's passion 
for power set up what the doctor called "a psycho- 
logical need for equipping boats with . . . 'whispering 
power/ " 

In closing, the doctor cautioned against price cutting. 
The boat buyer needs to pay the full price to gain "so- 
cial status and psychological gratification." A marked- 
down price might 'leave Tnm in doubt of the exact 
social position which a boat confers upon him." 

FEEL APPEAL 

FOR A major sporting goods company, Dr. Dichter un- 
dertook a far-ranging study answering such questions 
as: How important are sensory appeals in baseball 
gloves? How important is a player's autograph on a 
glove? Are there any differences between adult and 
youth motivations in sport? What is the typology of the 
adult athlete? 

Undaunted, Dr. Dichter duly supplied the answers. 
First of all, he noted, the company had 

. . . failed to acknowledge the cleavage between adult and 
youth sport motivations . . . Young boys seek different 
gratifications from sports activities compared to those sought 
by their fathers. To the teen-ager and the younger boy, 
sports represent anything but undiluted pleasure . . . He is 
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anxious to perform well in order to belong to the "gang." He 
is in constant fear of failure, and requires the kind of re- 
assurance that [the company's] ads and promotion do not 
provide in the measure he needs. 

By contrast, the adult 

. . . sees sports as an opportunity to relive his own youth 
through his children. He is a nostalgic athlete, and as our 
findings indicate, he falls into three types . . . 

The Vicarious Athlete. He wants his son to have "the 
best" something which he never had because his family 
couldn't afford it or because [of] his own youthful lack of 
interest at the time. He sees the best as enabling his son 
to perform well, and, therefore, himself winning victories 
vicariously. 

The Genuine Athlete. He likes to encourage his children 
to participate in sports because he believes in the value of 
such activity and sees it as an integral part of the 'liealthy 
life." 

The Indifferent Athlete. [He] is more of an intellectual 
type. He usually has a smattering of knowledge about mod- 
ern child psychology and, therefore, his main goal is to de- 
velop his relationship with his son . . . On the surface, it 
appears that anything that can further his relationship with 
his son would appeal to the indifferent athlete. This is true 
in every instance except where it threatens the adult's self- 
image. A small minority of our father-respondents, under 
deep probing, "confessed'* that the reason they did not 
encourage sports so much was because they themselves were 
not very proficient in athletic activities. They developed 
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anxiety feelings with regard to the way they would appear 
to their sons if they did not perform well. 

Generally speaking, fathers felt that their sporting ac- 
tivities 

. . . should be limited in scope and vigor by the time 
"your hair began to recede and you had that middle-aged 
spread." Golf and fishing seemed to be the "most permissible" 
exercises for adults according to their surface opinions. 
But, upon deeper probing, we found that these same re- 
spondents would have liked to be able to play baseball and 
football with other adults. The motivation, we found, was 
to recapture their youth, to obtain reassurance that, some- 
how, they were not really getting older. 

Resistance to this wish to project themselves actively into 
their past stemmed from anxiety about "hurting myself," 
about causing damage to their hearts. 

To overcome the fathers* anxieties, Dichter suggested 
the company "emphasize the health aspects of outdoor 
sports, stressing the fact that exercise helps remove 
excess fat." 

Baseball gloves posed a number of problems. Auto- 
graphs on both cheap and expensive models only con- 
fused youngsters. Dr. Dichter reported: 

A glove with a star ball player's signature provides a means 
of identification with a grown-up person. In a sense, it is a 
psychological certificate of qualification for "grown-up- 
hood." 

This is true mostly of the younger boys (from eight to 12). 
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Not one of our older teen-age respondents would admit out- 
right that he was interested in star players' signatures on 
his glove. In fact, he responded . . . with a summary dis- 
missal of signatures as "kid stuff/' . . . Upon deeper prob- 
ing of skeptical older teen-agers, we found that some of the 
rejection of the star's signature was due to unbelievable 
advertising. ("Sure, it's got Mickey Mantle's signature on it. 
But who says he uses the glove? . . .") It is important to 
note here that the objection is not to the autograph itself, 
but to what is seen as an unreliable endorsement. 

The doctor offered an easy solution: use "the star 
player's signature on the more expensive glove and put 
a printed name rather than a signature on the cheaper 
one." 

A star player's race had no effect on glove endorse- 
ments. "The sole criterion of desirability, according to 
our findings, was the popularity of the particular player. 
Use the signature of Negro star players on gloves and 
packaging in all markets/' 

Dr. Dichter noted other subconscious intangibles that 
affected the sale of gloves. 

For 90 per cent of our sample, a baseball glove was almost 
synonymous with leather. In their "baseball glove language," 
there were countless references to the "feel," the softness, 
the pliability of the leather . . . Tactile sensory satisfactions 
are a major appeal of gloves. The deep well, according to 
most of our youthful respondents, is important not only 
because it "makes it easier to hold the ball," but also be- 
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cause, according to some, it gives a "pleasanter feeT when 
youVe "got the ball snuggling in there." This pleasant tactile 
sensation Is also provided "when the fingers are inside the 
soft leather." 

Accordingly, the doctor recommended lengthening 
the fingers in gloves to add to the feel appeal. He 
approved of the symbol of a steer in the well of the 
glove. The steer had connotations of "fierceness" and 
"strength." "This," the doctor said, "is a dynamic figure 
which stimulated some need for activity. As one 17- 
y ear-old observed: 1 like to smack my fist right into the 
hole. I can bang the steer right in its face/ " 

VIRILE CHARIOTEERS 

ANOTHER OF Dr. Dichter's reports on sport dealt with 
poor attendance at harness racing tracks in the Los 
Angeles area. On behalf of the Western Harness Racing 
Association, he questioned 250 persons in the area, 
giving each one a depth interview, a sentence comple- 
tion test and a picture quiz. (One drawing depicted a 
family of four father, mother, two children outside 
a harness track. The doctor asked, <c What kind of 
woman is the wife?") 

The interviews revealed that although Angelinos 
were "factually aware" of harness tracks in the area, 
many displayed an "aloofness" and a reluctance to at- 
tend. This sprang from "emotional factors which are 
partly based upon fact and partly upon false impres- 
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sions and lack of information." The doctor detailed 
these emotional factors: 

... the present image of the Harness Racing Fan does not 
permit identification for the average person. There is a 
prevailing belief [in Los Angeles] that Harness Races ap- 
peal to a group "apart," comprised of "old cronies" who have 
a special understanding and affinity for this sport, dyed-in- 
the-wool fans, horse fanciers and people who enjoy "watch- 
ing" horse races rather than betting on them. 

The Harness Racing Fan is not only seen as someone who 
is different from oneself and one's close friends and as- 
sociates, but is also seen as someone one does not wish to 
be like. We find him described as a dull, noncompetitive, 
conservative type individual, getting on in years, lacking 
excitement qualities or the type of gumption or bravado 
which is often seen as an expression of masculinity. 

Harness racing was seen as 

. . . something of a Horse Show. People talk of the beauty 
and form of the horses in motion and the enjoyment of 
watching them . . . [This] tends to exclude from attending 
those who are more interested in wagering than in looking 
at beautiful horses. Again we find that the common man 
. . . feels he would be out of place at the Harness Races. 

The betting opportunities were unsatisfactory: 

Whereas there is a very strong and positive association be- 
tween Thoroughbred Racing and the fun and excitement of 
gambling, Harness Races are found unsatisfactory in this 
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respect by a sizable group of people. In response to our 
word association test, which asked people to say anything 
that ran through their minds as they heard the words "Har- 
ness Races/' 43% of the respondents reacted with some ex- 
pression of criticism of the gambling opportunities. This is 
a high percent when we consider that these responses were 
entirely voluntary and unsolicited. 

Prospective harness racing bettors were dissatisfied 
because they believed that tlie favorites "always win" 
at harness tracks. "To the average person/' Dr. Dichter 
reported, "the excitement of gambling is comprised of 
extremes: 'You make a killing' or 'You go home broke.' 
Either result brings about 'satiety/ the feeling that you 
have had your fill. Gambling loses its appeal where the 
extreme element is absent." The respondents were also 
"disturbed by a driver restraining the horse on which 
their money is riding. The 'expert' may know that re- 
straint is part of skillful driving, but the average specta- 
tor merely feels that the driver is not 'all out to win' for 
him." 

Finally, the harness racing term Standardbred fared 
poorly when compared with the horse race term Thor- 
oughbred. In the word association test, Thoroughbred 
evoked such complimentary terms as "beautiful, sleek, 
blue bloods, sired by the finest, best breeding, sport of 
kings," while Standardbred merely meant "something 
inferior." 

The doctor presented a plan of action: 
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Immediate efforts should be devoted to building a positive 
image of the Harness Racing patron. 

The Harness Racing Fan should be portrayed as youthful, 
vigorous, masculine, fun-loving, and slightly roguish. He 
should be city-bred (to counteract the "country bumpkin" 
identification), modern in outlook and appearance, but also 
down-to-earth and an "average guy/' 

In your advertisements, utilize people "having fun" rather 
than the horse and sulky . . . Whenever the horse and 
sulky are portrayed, this should be done in such a way as to 
suggest motion and speed. The driver should be shown 
leaning forward, rather than in a sitting and upright posi- 
tion, to counteract the impression that he is holding the 
horse back. 

Portray strongly masculine situations, such as a "day off' 
with the "fellows." In such advertisements, stress pleasant 
social situations and care-free feelings . . . Advertisements 
portraying men and women should present the women as 
"dates," "sweethearts," and "girl friends" . . . The impor- 
tant thing is to dispel a man's fear that his wife will nag him 
about his gambling and a woman's fear that, instead of en- 
joying herself, she will worry about his losing too much. 
Promotion and publicity directed at women alone, par- 
ticularly any ad directed at women, are likely to create un- 
desirable effects. Harness Racing at present suffers from a 
lack of strong masculine identification and such promotion 
may reinforce this prejudice . . . Even though this ap- 
proach might seem to exclude women, many of our studies 
have shown that women find any activity which is sup- 
posedly for men twice as appealing. 
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The Los Angeles harness tracks acted immediately. 
Advertisements showed the driver leaning forward in 
apparent excitement. Clothing designers whipped up 
styles that would turn wrinkled old men into virile 
charioteers. Now drivers appeared in snug jackets, 
trim, close-fitting trousers and racing helmets, the last 
to convey the image of speed and danger. In case the 
public missed the point, the Western Harness Racing 
Association snapped up the most masculine model it 
could find, dressed him in white pants and flashy boots 
and slapped his picture on billboards. In a series of 
"get acquainted" ads, the association used ten of its 
most successful and youngest drivers. Youth took 
over in the press releases. A publicity man said, "If 26- 
year-old Jones wins a race, we write a release empha- 
sizing his age. If an older guy wins, we don't mention 
the age/' 

Ads also spruced up the fan. On billboards roguish 
young men and their dates leaped from their seats at 
the track to exclaim, "It's Fun Time Harness Racing!'* 
The association pounded home the slogan "Win, Place, 
What a Show." 

There are too many variables affecting attendance 
and handle to measure the value of Dichter's report in 
dollars and cents, but the association is well pleased. 
"He got us thinking/' says Pres Jenuine, the general 
manager. "He showed us what other people thought of 
our operation and the thing we're selling." 
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Dr. Dichter could not agree more. With satisfied 
clients like this, business is strictly rooty-toot-toot at 
the Institute. 

STATUS 

IN ADDITION to psychological factors, status concepts 
are important in the development of sport. "Aristocracy 
and sport have always been drawn together," Dixon 
Wecter wrote in The Saga of American Society. "One 
demands the leisure of the other. The bodily fitness for 
war, the study in self-control, competition without envy 
or material gain, are worshipped instinctively by patri- 
cians of every age." With the possible exceptions of 
harness racing, basketball and volleyball, every sport of 
importance in the United States has originated with the 
upper class. The Knickerbockers established baseball on 
a club basis. The young gentlemen of Princeton, Rut- 
gers, Harvard and Yale modified the game of rugby 
into American football. James Gordon Bennett, Jr., 
introduced polo. The list could go on. Indeed, it would 
appear that almost every sport has had a common pat- 
tern of development. The upper class imports it, usually 
from England.* Despite attempts to keep it exclusive, 

* Johan Huizinga in Homo ludens says sport arose in England 
because: 

Local self-government encouraged the spirit of association 
and solidarity. The absence of obligatory military training 
favoured the occasion for, and the need of, physical ex- 
ercise. The peculiar form of education tended to work in the 
same direction, and finally the geography of the country and 
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the middle class takes it over and popularizes it. When 
the sport attracts sufficient following, promoters move 
in to commercialize it by turning it into a spectator 
sport. At about this time, the defeated upper class, 
which has tried to maintain some sort of standard, re- 
tires from the scene, leaving the sport wholly to the 
promoters. In their hands, then, the sport flourishes or 
dies. 

This is only hypothetical, but it is obvious that upper- 
class interest in a sport makes it attractive to others, 
especially in a mobile and prosperous society where 
everyone is seeking to upgrade himself. A dozen years 
ago, for instance, bowling was at best, a lower-middle- 
class sport, favored by Bridgeport hairdressers and St. 
Louis brewery workers. Now it is held in great esteem. 
Given the automatic pin setter (which dispensed with 
the smirking pin boy), the bowling equipment manu- 
facturers shrewdly gave the sport new life and popular- 
ity by coating it with an artificial upper-class gloss. 
Through an extensive public relations campaign, they 
changed "alley ," a word with pungent low-class con- 
notations, to the genteel "lane." "Gutter" became "chan- 
nel," and to drive home the point of ultra chic, numer- 
ous color advertisements showed society ladies bowling. 

the nature of the terrain, on the whole flat and, in the 
ubiquitous commons, offering the most perfect playing 
fields that could be desired, were of the greatest importance. 
Thus England became the cradle and focus of modern sport- 
ing life. 
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The Brunswick Corporation had Capezio design ladies' 
bowling shoes and started instruction schools for bowl- 
ing alley, or rather lane, proprietors, who were taught 
the niceties of a grand opening. Indeed, the company 
presented each graduate with a red carpet to unroll at 
the opening. Emblazoned on it was Welcome to An- 
other Brunswick Recreation Center. Brunswick's rival, 
American Machine and Foundry, topped this when it 
opened a bowling emporium in Paris a couple of years 
ago. The event was black tie, and Jean Cocteau cut the 
red ribbon to the roll of drums by Napoleonic guards- 
men. 

The proprietors of bowling lanes take their new sense 
of status seriously. When, for example, quarreling hood- 
lums recently shot up one another in a swanky Dallas 
bowling lane, the Dallas-Fort Worth Bowling Pro- 
prietors Association quickly issued the following pro- 
nunciamento to the press: 

Clear thinking people will regard the unfortunate incident 
which occurred in the lounge at Hart Bowl this week as 
something which could have and has in the past hap- 
pened in movies, at restaurants, in supermarkets and even 
church meetings. 

Eight strangers who had never before visited the house, 
according to the lounge manager who served them, bran- 
dished guns and began shooting one another over an internal 
argument. 

Why they picked Hart Bowl to do this is fairly obvious. 
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Bowling has become recognized as a clean, wholesome 
activity for the entire family, and bowling establishments 
and their facilities are regarded as pleasant surroundings 
for family, civic and church gatherings. 

Thus, a perfect setting was tailor-made for the individuals 
involved to carry out their dubious intentions even though 
they had no connection with the sport of bowling . . . 

. . . The BPA hopes everyone will remember the good 
things which have been accomplished by the bowling in- 
dustry for young and old, for the church and community 
and realize that the incident which happened at Hart Bowl 
occurred only because a handful of hoodlums took ad- 
vantage of and infringed on the respectability and hospi- 
tality which the bowling industry offers the public. 

But not all sports succeed as well as bowling. Har- 
ness racing has long lacked and still lacks the social 
glitter that surrounds Thoroughbred racing. A couple of 
years ago, however, Yorkers Raceway in New York 
attempted to rectify this by hiring Strong Associates, 
a "soft sell" public relations firm that specializes in high- 
society clients, to make the track a gathering spot for 
the fashionable. The head of the firm, Mirni Strong, set 
to work, and by the time the campaign was over Yon- 
kers Raceway had been mentioned by Cholly Knicker- 
bocker, the Hearst society columnist, had helped raise 
money for the Leake and Watts Children's Home, and 
been the scene of a Vassar alumnae reunion. 

As matters stand now, two sports would seem to 
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have the proper social credentials needed for mass 
acceptance. They are curling, a growing favorite in 
the country club set, and billiards.* Curling, in the 
United States anyway, is strictly upper-class, but bil- 
liards, which once was, is a different story. Here Bruns- 
wick, which did so much to rejuvenate bowling, is 
conducting another uplift campaign. For one, the word 
"pool," as in pool hall, is out. Firmly in its stead is 
"pocket billiards/* a term that brings to mind elegant 
gentlemen in dinner jackets enjoying a rousing good 
game at the club. For another, a photograph of Queen 
Mother Elizabeth sinking a southpaw shot has received 
wide circulation. To make the game especially attrac- 
tive to Mom, pocket billiard family tables are now 
chromed and two-toned and boast blue, beige, tanger- 
ine and gold table topping in lieu of the traditional 
green. Richard E. Snyder, the sporting goods economist, 

* A case might also be made out for soccer, which is played in 
the U schools and colleges of the East. However, in England, soccer 
is non-U, rugby is the U football game. In England, writes Peter Mc- 
Intosh in Sport and Society, "soccer has never been fully accepted 
socially as a U game," because in its early development "it absorbed 
so many non-U players and appeared to be dominated by full -time 
professional players belonging to clubs run on a commercial basis." 
Many schools aspiring to U status have dropped soccer and taken 
up rugby. Even the play on the field is distressingly non-U in soccer. 
The players actually embrace a teammate who scores a goal. This, 
says Mclntosh, "is never seen on the rugger field." Official indica- 
tion of the non-U status of soccer may be had from the Honours List. 
In 1953, Jack Hobbs, the cricketer, and Gordon Richards, the jockey, 
each ^ received knighthood. But a soccer player, Stanley Matthews, 
wasn't honored until four years later, and then, as noted previously, he 
wzs only made a Commander in the Order of the British Empire. 
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expects a surge in the sale of billiard tables. "Boats/' 
he says, "have ceased to be a status symbol a lot of 
boats have been bought by people in the clerical level 
or even in the laboring class and golf has ceased to 
be a status symbol by a long way. But having a billiard 
table may become a status symbol. A, you need a big 
room just to keep it in. B, the table is expensive. And 
C, just knowing the rules implies status." 

UPPER, MEDDLE AND LOWER 

GREGORY STONE has conducted the most searching in- 
quiry into sport and status. In the mid-Fifties, he in- 
vestigated adult attitudes toward sport in widely diver- 
gent socioeconomic areas in Minneapolis. Among his 
findings were the following: 

Upper-class respondents showed a preference for 
golf, hockey and tennis. (Hockey is a university sport 
in Minneapolis.) Middle-class respondents most often 
mentioned football, basketball, bowling and hunting, 
while the lower class liked boxing and wrestling. The 
most generalized or mass sport was skiing. There were 
no age, sex or class differences among those who men- 
tioned it. Similarly, among men, baseball showed no age 
or class differences. 

In the upper class, sport was a family affair; "partici- 
pation consolidates the households of the wealthy." 
But in the middle class, sport caused "tensions." The 
middle-class wives regarded the family as a source of 
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sporting companionship, but the husbands did not. 
Stone says that "a land of desperate situation is sug- 
gested, where the middle-class husband is pulled away 
from the home by sport, while the middle-class house- 
wife strains mightily to pull him back into the home. 
The data suggest that the women widowed by sport 
in America are middle-class." 

In the lower class, husbands and wives sought sport- 
ing companionship outside the family. But Stone was 
not alarmed, because lower-class men and women 'live 
in different worlds anyway." 

Men of all ages and classes expressed interest in the 
participant sports of hunting and fishing. The women, 
in turn, showed a preference for swimming and bowl- 
ing. Among the spectator sports, men mentioned base- 
ball, basketball and boxing more often than women did. 

Sixty per cent of the men and a third of the women 
considered themselves "fans." Upper-class men and 
women often formed their team loyalties in adolescence, 
and lower-class respondents were only slightly behind 
them. Middle-class respondents usually waited until 
adulthood, but, curiously perhaps, spectatorship was 
more prevalent among the middle class. Stone did not 
believe the implications of spectatorship were neces- 
sarily negative. "The spectatorship of sport," he writes, 
"is necessary food for conversation and provides mutual 
accessibility to anonymous members of the mass so- 
ciety." 
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MANAGERIAL HEROES 

THE CHICAGO firm of Social Research, Inc., has in the 
course of its work uncovered certain class attitudes to- 
ward sport. SRI has found that the lower-class worker 
wants his heroes on his home town teams, and he thinks 
of his heroes in terms of players. The middle-class mem- 
ber tends toward managerial heroes. Lower-class work- 
ers show a preference for that aspect of sport where 
the emphasis is on aggressiveness, but middle-class 
members tend to prefer that the emphasis be placed 
on control of energies (as a manager might control the 
energies). 

Several years ago, on behalf of the Chicago Cubs, 
SRI undertook a study of fan reaction to baseball. SRI 
reported that fans strongly wanted to think well of 
players, but few of them believed that baseball required 
any special knowledge. "Being a baseball player is espe- 
cially admired by lower class people," SRI reported. 
"For them, and for the deprived ethnic groups, pro- 
fessional baseball offers a way to be somebody, to make 
the public prints and lots of money** (a statement borne 
out in the next chapter). 

There was a tremendous sense of idealization about 
baseball. It was an all-American game. No work was 
associated with it. It represented a freedom from re- 
sponsibility. It was a "highly systematic and revitalized 
activity," in that the player movements were clearly de- 
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fined. "Baseball is singular in its relatively severe struc- 
ture of movement of players, division of responsibilities, 
and predetermined order of procedures." It was appeal- 
ing because it liad both cooperation and competition. 
Baseball was the most important game to boys be- 
tween the ages of nine and sixteen. Then interest fell 
sharply, reaching a low point when a young man 
started working and was married. After that, baseball 
offered the adult male the chance to hearken back to 
more youthful days, to be a boy once again. 

After 50, there is a tendency for interest and disinterest in 
baseball to be much more definite. Older people feel less 
need to pay attention to activities that don't really interest 
them, and can be outspoken in going against conventional 
ideas and they are often more intent about the things 
they do value. Thus if baseball is absorbing to them, they 
are apt to be fans; otherwise they are likely to be quite 
indifferent. 

People attended games for a variety of reasons: the 
group excitement, the break in routine, the vigorous 
self-expression, the escape from responsibility, and 
sometimes just the chance to watch the game. People 
tended to pass baseball by for an equal variety of rea- 
sons: the cost, the difficulty in getting to the field and 
parking, and just plain social inertia. They said that 
they could follow the game without being in the park, 
and they tended to explain their reasons for not going 
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in such terms as "I don't like to go alone" or "I'd go if 
somebody else planned it and got the tickets/* 

As a result of this and other studies, the Cubs have, 
in the last couple of years, conducted an extensive tele- 
vision campaign to lure fans or what owner Phil 
Wrigley calls "non-fans" to the ball park. The theme 
of the television commercials is not the ball game per 
se (after all, the Cubs are a chronic second division 
team), but the pleasures of the ball park. This can be 
amusing, especially when a local television "personal- 
ity" intones to feminine non-fans: 

Hi, Tm Virginia Gale. If you re like me, you probably find 
yourself with free afternoons every so often. Wonderful, 
aren't they? D'ya know what I've found is lots of fun? Going 
out to the Cubs Ball Park. It's like an afternoon vacation 
in the country and there's nothing more relaxing. Gee, you 
can sit in the sun if you want or relax in the shade. There 
are plenty of seats for you and all your friends. And com- 
fortable, too. And lots of good food and refreshing drinks. 
And listen why don't you pack a lunch and make it a kind 
of a picnic. Actually, it's more fun than a picnic* because 
at Cubs Ball Park, you'll see an exciting major league base- 
ball game. And what a wonderful way to forget about 
washing, ironing, cooking! I love it! It's a fun place made 
for comfortable clothes and just relaxing, And so easy to get 
to. You try it next time you have that precious free after- 
noon. Get away from it all and have fun at Cubs Ball Park 
beautiful Wrigley Field. 

* Especially for the opposing team. 
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1 Minority Group: 
The Negro Baseball Players 



SPORT HAS often served minority groups as the first 
rung on the social ladder. As such, it has helped 
further their assimilation into American life. It would 
not be far-fetched to say that it has done more in this 
regard than any other agency, including church and 
school. In Organized Sport in Industrial America, John 
R. Betts writes that nowhere is "the process of Ameri- 
canization more in evidence than in sport." To Betts, it 
is significant that "the greatest fighter of recent decades 
was a Negro, the most spectacular ballplayer a German, 
the most publicized wrestler a Greek, the most re- 
spected football coach a Norwegian, the most successful 
baseball manager an Irishman, the most highly paid 
jockey an Italian."* 

Jews, for instance, have been among those to see the 
social benefit to be derived from sport. Speaking at a 

* Joe Louis, Babe Rutti, Jim Londos, Rmite Rockne, Joe Mc- 
Carthy and Eddie Arcaro. 
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Zionist congress in 1901, Max Nordau, German scientist 
and publicist, called for the development of "muscular 
Judaism." The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia credits 
Daniel Mendoza, an eighteenth-century prize ring 
champion, with having been "a potent psychological 
influence in the liberation of the Jews of England some 
years later," and the encyclopedia goes on to say that 
the success of Jewish athletes in the twentieth-century 
United States "did more than any other single factor in 
convincing Americans that Jewish young men and 
women were not different from other youths." 

In recent years, Negroes have come to occupy an 
increasingly prominent position in sport. Without doubt, 
they have achieved their most publicized success in 
major league baseball. During the 1959 season, fifty- 
seven of four-hundred-odd major league players were 
Negroes, and they were paid a total salary of a little 
under a million dollars.* Thirteen years before, Jackie 
Robinson of the Brooklyn Dodgers was the only Negro 
in major league ball. He was paid five thousand dol- 

lars.f 

The majority of these fifty-seven players showed a 
strong sense of group solidarity. "Negroes aren't sup- 
posed to stick together," said Brooks Lawrence, a relief 

* This chapter is based on a study made by the author at the end 
of the 1959 season. 

t At this writing, eighty-five of five hundred major leaguers are 
Negroes. They earn a total salary of almost two million. See '"The 
Negro in Baseball: 1962: Year of the Big Money," Ebony, June 1962. 
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pitcher on the Cincinnati Reds, "but the closest kind of 
adhesion I've ever known has been among Negro ball- 
players." The Negro players had their own hangouts, 
such as the Sportsman Club in Los Angeles. "That's 
headquarters there/' said one. "We won't be in town a 
half hour before we check in to see what's going on." 
They also had their own slang, which they guarded 
closely. "Why should I tell what they mean?" said Bill 
White of the St. Louis Cardinals when asked the mean- 
ing of "mullion" and "hog cutter." "Maybe they're se- 
cret words. Maybe we've got a code of our own. Ask 
someone else, not me. I'm not going to tell you." In 
addition to all this, the Negro players occupied a special 
position in Negro society at large. They were, as the 
late Professor E. Franklin Frazier, chairman of the De- 
partment of Sociology at Howard University, phrased it, 
"an important part of the bourgeoisie elite." 

THE COLOR LINE 

ALTHOUGH IT may surprise modern fans, the Negro's 
participation in baseball goes back to the i86os, when 
Bud Fowler, the first Negro professional, began playing. 
Fowler had a remarkably long career by any standards; 
he lasted well into the 18905, and he would have played 
longer but for the color line. The first Negroes to appear 
in a major league box score were the Walker brothers 
Fleet, a catcher, and Welday Wilberforce, an out- 
fielderwho both played briefly with Toledo of the 
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American Association in 1884.* They had to quit when 
the team was threatened with mob violence in Rich- 
mond. Fleet Walker went to Newark, where he caught 
George Stovey, a famous Negro pitcher, but in 1887 
he and Stovey, who were known as the "Mulatto Bat- 
tery," left baseball after Cap Anson of the White Stock- 
ings balked at playing against them in an exhibition 
game. The color line had been drawn. 

In point of fact, a color bar had existed as early as 
1867, when the National Association barred Negro 
players and clubs from membership, but some players 
managed to get by. In the Eighties and Nineties, how- 
ever, an antipathy toward Negroes, instigated by white 
politicians in the South, set in throughout the country, 
and Negroes were driven not only from baseball but 
from such other fields as horse racing and barbering. 
Only in the prize ring did Negroes retain a foothold, 
and then many of them had to agree to lose before they 
could get a fight. Those were the days when Senator 
Benjamin Tillman of South Carolina plumped for the 
killing of thirty thousand Negroes in his home state, 
and a book called The Negro a Beast was a popular 
seller. 

The prevailing attitude toward Negroes in baseball 
is best summed up by a story which appeared in Sport- 
ing Life in 1891: 

* Between 1882 and 1891, the American Association ranked as a 
major league. 
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DISCOVERY OF THE SLIDE 

THE FEET-FIRST SLIDE DUE TO A DESIRE TO CRIPPLE 
COLORED PLAYERS 

"No," said Ed Williamson, the once great shortstop the 
other day to a reporter, "ball players do not burn with a 
desire to have colored men on the team. It is, in fact, the 
deep-seated objection that most of them have for an Afro- 
American professional player that gave rise to the *feet- 
firsf slide. You may have noticed in a close play that the 
base-runner will launch himself into the air and take 
chances on landing on the bag. Some go head first, others 
with the feet in advance. Those who adopt the latter method 
are principally old-timers and served in the dark days prior 
to 1880. They learned the trick in the East. The Buffaloes 
I think it was the Buffalo team had a negro for second 
base. He was a few lines blacker than a raven, but he was 
one of the best players in the old Eastern League. The 
haughty Caucasians of the association were willing to per- 
mit darkies to carry water to them or guard the bat bag, but 
it made them sore to have the name of one on the batting 
list. They made a cabal against this man and incidentally 
introduced a new feature into the game. The players of the 
opposing teams made it their special business in life to 
'spite' this brunette Buffalo. They would tarry at second 
when they might easily have made third, just to toy with 
the sensitive shins of the second baseman. The poor man 
played in two games out of five perhaps; the rest of the time 
he was on crutches. To give the frequent spiking of the 
darky an appearance of accident the 'feet first' slide was 
practiced. The negro got wooden armor for his legs and 
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went into the field with the appearance of a man wearing 
nail kegs for stockings. The enthusiasm of opposition players 
would not let them take a bluff. They filed their spikes and 
the first man at second generally split the wooden half 
cylinders. The colored man seldom lasted beyond the fifth 
inning, as the base-runners became more expert. The prac- 
tice survived long after the second baseman made his last 
trip to the hospital. 'And that's how Kelly learned to slide/ " 
concluded the reminiscent Ned.* 

Barred from organized baseball, Negroes formed 
their own teams. Waiters at a smart Long Island hotel 
formed the first one. To get games, they called them- 
selves the Cuban Giants, and on the field they spoke a 
gibberish that was supposed to be Spanish. Negro 
leagues followed shortly. Certainly some players were 
good enough to star in the majors Josh Gibson, the 
home run hitting catcher, to name only one but the 
color line held firm, though now and then it bent 
slightly. While managing Baltimore at the turn of the 
century, John McGraw signed Charlie Grant, a Negro 
second baseman, and claimed he was an Indian named 
Tokohoma. The ruse worked until Tokohoma went to 
Chicago for an exhibition game. Jubilant Negro fans 



* Williamson was no bully and his account is undoubtedly exag- 
gerated, but he reflected the attitude of his times. The Negro player 
referred to was Frank Grant. He was known as the "Black Dunlap," 
an enormous compliment comparing him to Fred Dunlap, king of 
the second basemen. Joseph M. Overfield, authority on Buffalo base- 
ball, says Grant seldom missed a game or retired in the middle of one. 
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jammed the stands, waving a banner: OUB BOY, CHAKLDS 
GRANT. 

Although Charlie Grant failed to stay, several light- 
skinned Negroes undoubtedly did "pass" into organized 
ball. In his later days, Bud Fowler said he knew of three 
or four. In the 19205, Negro players gossiped that Babe 
Ruth himself was passing. "Look at his nose, his lips/' 
an old-timer said. Told of this, Professor Frazier said 
that it was not uncommon for Negroes to lay claim to a 
celebrity who had features that might be Negroid. "The 
Negroes," said Frazier, "as with any people who have 
a low status and a negatively valued world, want to go 
ahead and neutralize that by claiming important people 
are Negroes/' 

Life in the Negro leagues was hard. A star might play 
in as many as three games a day and earn only four or 
five hundred dollars a month. But after Jackie Robinson 
broke in, major league clubs began to pick the Negro 
leagues clean. The Negro National League collapsed. 
At last report, the Negro American League limps on. 
In 1956, conditions were so bad that the West team, 
playing in the annual league all-star game in Chi- 
cago, went on strike. The players wound up getting 
nothing except a fifty-dollar fine. Lonnie Harris of 
the Memphis Red Sox said: "Man, this is a rough 
league. In the South, if you're playing in a white town, 
you don't eat unless there's a Dairy Queen. You can't 
get out of the bus. The secretary writes down all the 
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stuff on a list and then hands it in the window, and 
then brings back the hamburgers and stuff. One night 
it was raining, and I went in for a cheese bit. You know, 
a little cheese bit. And the guy says to me, 'You wait 
outside, boy/ I said god damn to myself. It was raining 
like hell outside. I just got back in the damn bus. 

"When we ride all night, they're supposed to give us 
an extra buck for food. But they just give you two dol- 
lars. One night we jumped from Greenwood, Missis- 
sippi, to Flint, Michigan, for a game. All we got was 
that two dollars." 

Rufus Gibson of Memphis said: "Some of the guys 
eat steaks two or three times a week, but a guy can't eat 
steak like in organized baseball. Most of the guys eat 
on the run. Like us. Chicago today. Oklahoma City 
Tuesday. Muskogee, Oklahoma, Wednesday. From 
there to Little Rock to Memphis to New Orleans by 
Sunday. We ride all night. A whole lot of nights. If we 
get into town ten or twelve hours before game time, we 
usually get a hotel to sleep." 

In all fairness, the owners could not be blamed for 
the meager salaries and backbreaking schedules. The 
Negro clubs scarcely made anything from the sale of 
players to the majors. The most any club got was the 
twenty thousand dollars the Kansas City Monarchs re- 
ceived for Ernie Banks. Dr. J. B. Martin, president of 
the Negro American League, took this all philosophi- 
cally. "When Negro players got into the big leagues, 
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people said it would hurt Negro baseball/' tie said. "I 
said, 'Let it hurt it/ When we had an entire Negro out- 
fieldHenry Aaron, Frank Robinson, Willie Mays 
on the National League team in the All Star game, well, 
my chest kind of poked out. I was happy to know it." 

NEGROES AND LATINS 

IN 1959-1960, the major league club with the most 
Negro players was the San Francisco Giants. Ten of the 
thirty-seven players on the Giants' winter roster were 
colored. The man mainly responsible was Alex Pompez, 
a sixty-seven-year-old Negro who had owned the New 
York Cubans in the Negro National League. Pompez, or 
"Pomp" as he is called, had played a part in the signing 
of almost every Negro then in the Giant organization. 
He got Willie Mays for ten thousand dollars, Willie Kirk- 
land for two thousand and Willie McCovey for only five 
hundred. His job with the Giants was unique. First of 
all, he had charge of scouting all Negro and Latin- 
American players. Secondly, he had charge of all Negro 
and Latin prospects during spring training. He super- 
vised their food, living quarters (he bunked Dominicans 
with Dominicans, Cubans with Cubans), manners (no 
hats on when eating) and dress. He gave them little pep 
talks. 

"When they first start out," Pompez said, "I tell my 
boys, 'If you want to stay in organized baseball, you 
got to do things a little bit better. You got to fight, play 
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hard and hustle/ And they do. They're more ambitious, 
and they're hungry. Every year we got the leading 
hitter, most valuable player, the big home run hitter." 
His most delicate task was explaining the color line to 
Latin Negroes new to the segregated South. "When 
they first come here, they don't like it,** he said. "Some 
boys cry and want to go home. But after they stay and 
make big money, they accept things as they are. My 
main thing is to help them. They can't change the 
laws." 

The segregation issue in fact, the low status of the 
Negro in the United States caused friction between 
the Latin Negro and American Negro players. With the 
exception of a few for example, Felix Mantilla and 
Juan Pizarro of Milwaukee Latin Negroes did not 
willingly mingle with American Negroes off the field. 
The reason was simple: to be a Negro in the United 
States was to be inferior. Therefore Latin Negroes were 
not Negroes, at least as far as they themselves were 
concerned. They were Cubans, Dominicans or Puerto 
Ricans. 

For their part, American Negroes did not feel that the 
Latin Negroes should be compelled to associate with 
them, but what they often resented was the Latin Ne- 
gro's attitude. "I don't think I'm any better than they 
are," said an American Negro, "but I'm not any worse, 
either. They think they're better than the colored guy." 
Another player said, "You could write a book about 
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those guys. We never see them unless we happen to 
have some choice material or where they're uncertain 
about things/* Told that Latin Negroes sometimes cry 
when they first encounter segregation, the player said, 
"I don't cry. We don't cry, and we have it a hell of a lot 
worse than they do. But we're conditioned, I guess." 
The player said that while he was in the minor leagues 
he roomed with a Latin Negro. "I showed him the 
ropes, how to order eggs and things." The player came 
back to the room one day and found that the Latin had 
moved out. The Latin tried to run around with the 
white players, but, said the American Negro, "they 
wouldn't tell him where they were having dinner," so 
he came back. "But I wouldn't take him. He didn't want 
me, so I didn't want him." 

Mai Goode, a Negro advertising man and a member 
of the Pittsburgh Chapter of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, made it a prac- 
tice to have Negro players home for dinner. Goode 
heard about a Latin Negro who was unhappy at not 
having been invited. "I invited him," Goode said. "After 
dinner he rubbed his skin and said, almost in tears, 
'They say me no want to be colored, Mai. Look at me, 
Mai. What else can I be?' He said language was the 
barrier, but the players say differently, at least about 
the others." 

Besides language, there were other barriers between 
the Latin and American Negro players. The Latin liked 
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his food highly seasoned. He had his own customs and 
traditions. He was Roman Catholic while the American 
Negro was Protestant. Pompez recalled how he used a 
Cuban witch doctor, a brujo, to sign Minnie Minoso for 
the New York Cubans: 

"I was in Havana, and I wanted to sign Minoso. But 
he wouldn't come. He wouldn't even talk to me. Then 
I heard about this hoodoo man, this brujo. He shined 
shoes in Havana. I was told to see him. So the first day 
I went there I say nothing. I have him shine my shoes, 
then I give him a half-dollar tip and go away. The next 
day I went back and do the same thing. The third day 
he says, 'Don't I know you?' I said, 'Maybe. My pic- 
ture's in the paper. I'm Pompez of the New York Cu- 
bans.' He asks me, 'What are you doing in Havana?' I 
tell him I want to sign Minoso, but he won't sign. I ask 
the brujo, 'Do you know Minoso?' He laughs, ha, ha, ha, 
like he's going to fall down and says, 'Do I know Mi- 
noso!' I ask, 'Can you get Minoso to come to the United 
States to play ball?' He says, 'Yes/ I ask, 'How do you 
know that?' And he laughs again, and he says, 'If Mi- 
noso no go with you, his leg be broken!' I tell him, 
'Okay, you get me Minoso, and I will bring you to the 
United States the year after next as coach.' He says 
okay, and I tell him where I will be the next night so 
Minoso can sign the contract. 

"Sure enough, right at six o'clock, there's a knock on 
the door. It's Minoso. He doesn't say a word. I give him 
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the pen, and lie signs to play with the New York Cu- 
bans. That's it. Later I sold him to Cleveland for seventy- 
five hundred dollars. 

"The next year*' (and here Pomp's voice became 
hushed) "I bring the brujo to the United States as a 
coach. I give him a uniform. He is now my coach. Now 
in all my years in the Negro National League I have 
never won a pennant. The brujo comes up to me and he 
says, 'Hey, Pompez, is it true that you have never won 
the pennant?' I say, That's right. In all these years I've 
never won the pennant.' You know what? The Ioru]o 7 he 
looks at me and he says, 'Don't worry, Pompez. This 
year you win the pennant/ And you know what? I won 
the pennant! I won the pennant!" 

Pomp became indignant when it was suggested that 
he was laying it on a bit. "That's the truth," he said seri- 
ously. "You know Mike Gonzalez" (a former St. Louis 
coach)? "You know why they say Gonzalez's team wins 
all the time in the Cuban League? Because he got a 
goat buried under second base!" 

By the late 19505, a few major league clubs were be- 
ginning to realize that the Latin and American Negro 
players come from vastly different worlds. The Giants, 
for instance, would put an American Negro on a farm 
team in the South, but they would not do that with a 
Latin Negro because they were "afraid that segregation 
might sour a foreign Negro on the United States as a 
whole." At the time, Latin Negroes were starting to out- 
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number American Negroes in the minor leagues. Of 
seventeen Negroes then in the Giants' farm system, ten 
were Latin; of thirty-one in the Cincinnati system, 
seventeen were Latin. 

"EVERYBODY HAS PROBLEMS" 

IN THE minors and the majors the American Negro 
players "hung kind of close." In some clubs there were 
leaders; in others there were not. There was, for in- 
stance, no leader in the Giants. "I think they're all 
leaders over there," said George Crowe of St. Louis, 
laughing. "It's like an army with all generals." (Mays, 
the logical leader, went his own way.) The main leaders 
were Bill Bruton on the Braves, Brooks Lawrence on 
the Reds, and Crowe. A budding leader was Bill White 
of St. Louis. Negro players expected White, a onetime 
premedical student, to become a "big man" once he got 
a couple more years' experience in the league.* 

Crowe was the big man then. He was smart, level- 
headed, responsible and experienced. "Why, he's from 
the State of New York," said one player in awe. Before 
going to the Cardinals, Crowe had played for Cincin- 
nati, and he had been the leader there. Vada Pinson, 
the Cincinnati center fielder, said that when he joined 

* Crowe lias since left the Cardinals, and White, as expected, lias 
become the big man on the Cardinals, if not in the league, on matters 
of race. He and Bruton, now on the Tigers, have been the spokesmen 
for Negro players* complaints about spring training conditions in 
Florida. 
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the Reds, Crowe "took me right under his wing. He 
came up to me and said, 'If there are any problems, you 
come to me. I'm your father, your big daddy up here.' 
He was serious/* Later on, Pinson said: 

"Something would come up about going somewhere, 
and he would say, "You don't want to do that/ or, 'We're 
supposed to be in bed then.* He'd be around eavesdrop- 
ping while another guy would be talking to me, and 
after we were through talking, he'd come up to me and 
say, 'What did you think of what he said?' And I'd say 
it was good or bad, and he'd tell me what he thought. 
He was the big daddy. When I see him now I call him 
dad. We look up to him." 

Asked about this, Crowe said, "I like to see every- 
body keep their nose clean. And when you have fellows 
who are coming along who are new to this, I'm glad to 
give guidance. So naturally I introduced myself." Asked 
what sort of problems a youngster like Pinson would 
have, Crowe spread his hands, smiled and said, "Every- 
body has problems. Life itself is a problem." 

Crowe was likely to do much the same thing for Ne- 
gro youngsters on other clubs. "If I knew a kid coining 
up with the Braves," he said, "I'd say to Bruton, 'Look 
out for this kid. Show him the places to eat. Don't leave 
him stand in the hotel. Take him to the movies. Find 
out what he likes to do.' " Crowe had a sense of respon- 
sibility as a "race" man. If, for example, the players 
were invited to make a public appearance, he always 
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tried to have a Negro player attend. If no one else 
could, he went himself. 

With such a sense of oneness, it was no wonder that 
the Negro players had what might be called an informal 
code of behavior. For example: 

A Negro player did not get "the process" that 
is, have his hair straightened. Any player who was fool- 
ish enough to have this done was ridiculed back into 
line. "That's for entertainers, not ballplayers." 

A Negro player did not criticize another Negro 
player in front of a white. "Whites talk about each other 
like dogs," said a Negro player. "We don't. Don't you 
ever ask me about a colored ballplayer. I may hate him, 
but that's none of your business." 

Negro players shared with one another. "When 
you're on the road, you never worry," said a player. "If 
you need anything, so-and-so will give it to you. And 
there's no salary jealousy. The best-liked player is Mays. 
He makes eighty-five thousand a year and every man 
is happy to see him with it." Many players, the player 
went on, automatically headed for Mays's home when 
they reached San Francisco. They had dinner, then 
helped themselves to records, shirts or whatever else 
Mays had received from admirers. Mays said, "A lot of 
colored guys don't get that, so I give them to them." 

Negro players did not fight each other. "You watch 
a fight," said one. "All the players will come out, and 
what we do is pick out one of us and run up and put 
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it on. We're laughing and hugging, and the white 
guys are just slugging each other. We just hug. We 
don't try to harm each other. We got to make a living. 
You hardly ever see two colored guys fighting, It hap- 
pens, but you hardly see it. Watch Mays in a fight. He's 
circling around, circling around, pretending he's looking 
for someone. Shucks, he's not looking for anyone. Unless 
it's a guy to pull away." This did not mean that Ne- 
groes did not play hard in a game, particularly against 
each other. "Negroes play harder against Negroes than 
against whites/' said a Negro pitcher. "I'd rather any- 
body in the world get a hit off me than Mays or Aaron. 
If they hit, they tease me about it, and that doesn't go 
down well with me/' 

The only time Negro players loafed was on barn- 
storming tours. In the fall of 1959, a group of Negro 
major leaguers, led by Alex Pompez, toured the South- 
west and Mexico playing against an all-white major 
league team. The whites were intent upon winning; the 
Negroes laughed and joked. "That white team hustles 
all the time," a Negro pitcher said. "We've laid down a 
hell of a lot. But not during the season. You know what 
would happen if we laid down during the season, don't 
you?" Another Negro player said, "The whites seem to 
really want to beat us. They get ahead, they really pour 
it on. I know that's true because all the guys have talked 
about it. We know we've got a better team, even though 
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we may take it a little easy, and when weVe got a big 
crowd, we'll beat them.'* 

As a matter of fact, the Negro players took it so easy 
that they refused to allow Vada Pinson, a youngster 
who does not know how to stop hustling, to make the 
trip. Pinson was told, "It's best you don't go. You 
wouldn't know how to play it. You wouldn't know how 
to slow down." Pinson did not know how to slow down 
even when he hit a homer. Once during the 1959 season 
he sprinted all the way home even though he saw the 
ball clear the fence as he was rounding second base. 
When he got back to the bench, Frank Robinson, the 
Negro first baseman and left fielder, said, "Listen, kid, 
you'd better just stick to singles and leave those long 
balls to us cats who can act them out." 

HOG CUTTING 

As WITH any intimate group, the Negro major leaguers 
had their own private nicknames for one another. A few 
of them were known to white players. Don Newcombe, 
for example, was Tiger to white and Negro players 
alike, and Mays was called Buck, not Willie, by Giants 
of both races. "Anyone who knows me well calls me 
Buck," said Mays. Among the Negroes themselves, 
George Crowe was Old Folks; Willie Kirkland, King- 
fish; Bennie Daniels, Candyman; Charlie Neal, Snake 
("He does things lower than a dog," said a Negro 
player, laughing); Elston Howard, Steelie; Vada Pinson 
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and Frank Robinson, the T boys (both owned Thunder- 
birds; Robinson's name for Pinson was Bullet); Jim 
Pendleton, Road and Lil James Artha; Gene Baker, the 
Fugitive; Bob Thurman, Cool Daddy; and Monte Irvin, 
Muggs. Two other Negro players had names that were 
so racial in origin that players refused to reveal them. 

Charlie White, a catcher with Vancouver in the Pa- 
cific Coast League, was called the King of the Mullion 
Men. White, who was in the majors briefly, was a great 
favorite among Negro players because of his humor. 
When Negro players met, they often swapped the latest 
Charlie White story or began an outlandish phrase by 
saying, "As Chazz White used to say." Pompez would 
not think of barnstorming without taking White along. 
"He's very helpful in keeping the boys contented," 
Pomp said. 

Slang in general was a rich field. The terms mullion, 
hog cutter, drinker and pimp apparently came from the 
Negro leagues. Drink and pimp barely survived in the 
majors by 1959. A pimp was a flashy dresser, and a 
drinker so Jimmy Banks, a first baseman for the Mem- 
phis Red Sox in the Negro National League, once ex- 
plainedwas "a fielder who can pick it clean. He 
catches everything smooth. He can 'drink' it." Banks 
also said that a choo-choo papa was a sharp ballplayer, 
an acrobat was an awkward fielder, a monty was an 
ugly-looking ballplayer and a foxy girl was a good- 
looking girl. 
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Mullion and hog cutter were flexible terms. At first, 
mullion meant an ugly woman, but its range was ex- 
tended to an ugly man "or even a child." The greeting 
"What say, mullion?" was standard among Negro major 
leaguers during the 1959 season. A hog cutter was a 
player who made a mistake. "Any mistake, that's a hog," 
said Crowe. "An error. Throwing to the wrong bag. Go- 
ing into the bag without sliding. That's when you cut a 
hog." But, as another player explained, it was possible 
to cut a hog off the field: 

"You cut a hog by saying something that you have no 
business saying. You can cut the hog with anybody, but 
it's how we feel if you cut the hog or not. For example, 
forgetting where you are. Youll be with whites, and 
you'll forget, and you'll sound off about a colored fel- 
low, 'that black so-and-so.' And they say, 'Oh, he's cut 
that pig again.' Not much you can do except try to pass 
over it the hog's cut then. No one has to say anything. 
You know you cut it. You can cut the hog at a social 
gathering when you do something very embarrassing. A 
big hog is when you have a lot of people, men and 
women, and everyone stops talking at once, and there 
you are. You're cussing and saying the nastiest things. 
Well, you've done it again with a king-sized hog. Hog 
cutting is filling the most embarrassing moment with 
the most embarrassing thing." 

Asked who the hog cutters were, the player laughed 
and said, "A hog cutter is everywhere. He's more or less 
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at large. How many of us did you say there were?" 

"Fifty-seven." 

"Then there are fifty-seven hog cutters," he said, still 
laughing. 

"Are there different kinds of hog cutters?" 

"Oh, yeah," he said. "Bruton and Monte Irvin were 
the quiet hog cutters. We called Monte sneaky. We'd 
be talking in a group, and you'd look up and he'd be 
gone. You'd say, 'Well, he's gone to cut one of those 
pigs.'" 

"How about Brooks Lawrence?" 

"Diplomatic-type hog cutter, the sneaking kind." 

"Bill White?" 

"Not a hog cutter. Only one who isn't." 

"Does Newcombe cut a hog?" 

"Elephants!" 

"Frank Robinson?" 

"King-size!" 

"Pinson?" 

"Just a little pig cutter, but he's learning." 

"Covington?" 

"He cuts it both ways." 

"Banks?" 

"Not any more. He's quiet. But he can cut the hog 
before you find out the pig has been sliced." 

Hog cutter should not be confused with hot dog, an- 
other baseball term. A hot dog was a showboat, a player 
who called attention to himself, either through his actions 
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or his attitude. It was a white expression, although Ne- 
groes used it. Although only Negroes were hog cutters, 
anyone could be a hot dog, though Latin players had a 
sort of monopoly in the field. "You automatically as- 
sume any Latin is a hot dog until he proves himself 
otherwise," said a white pitcher. Another white word 
was flaky; it meant eccentric. Occasionally, Negroes and 
whites would share in the use of an expression. One ex- 
pression reflected poorly on mother love, and several 
years ago, a Cub a white, by the way used it so 
freely that he caused a semantic crisis. Warren Giles, 
president of the National League, was so distraught 
that he dispatched a memo to each club forbidding its 
use, particularly toward umpires, under pain of a five- 
hundred-dollar fine. In his memo, Giles noted that the 
expression had been recently introduced into baseball. 
A Negro player saw this and nudged a buddy, saying 
proudly, "That means we brought it.** The players were 
faced with the considerable problem of what to use in- 
stead. 

Negroes and whites alike debated the point. "What 
are you going to say if the umpire is one?" asked a 
player plaintively. Finally the Negroes decided upon 
two substitutes : "You're one of those things!" and "YouVe 
five hundred dollars' worth!" 

Race itself was responsible for much slang. Among 
the Negro players, whites were called ofays (generally 
shortened to fays), gray boys, paddies, them people, 
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those people, the other side, squares, triangles and blow- 
hair boys. Why triangle? "A triangle is a square in 
search of a corner/' said a Negro player. Why blow-hair 
boy? '"When the wind blows, your hair moves and mine 
doesn't." 

NUMBER TWO 

AMONG THEMSELVES, the Negro players referred to one 
another as scobes (derogatory), skokies (also derogatory), 
Indians and club members. The last was much in favor. 
A Negro player said, "We'll get into a town and look 
around and not see many Negroes, and I might say, 
'Hm, this looks like a poor place for club members.' " 

Asked how St. Louis, a city with a Southern attitude 
toward racial matters, was for club members, the player 
said, "A good town for club members. Lot of club mem- 
bers there/* 

"And Milwaukee?" 

"That's a lousy town for club members. But that's a 
lousy town for anybody." 

Other expressions used by Negroes to denote a Negro 
were Number Two and M Two. The latter was a cor- 
ruption of the former. Why Number Two? "Well, we're 
not Number One!" A word used only by Negro players 
was road. It meant another Negro player, usually, but 
not necessarily, on the same team. It was supposed 
to be short for road buddy. "Hey, road, what's doing?" 
was a common greeting. Road was a new word. "I called 
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a guy road," said a Negro player, "and he thought I said 
rogue and he got mad/* Earl Robinson, a Dodger bonus 
player with St. Paul in the American Association, said 
that when the 1959 season began, only Negroes on the 
Saints used the term road. Then it began to spread. 
"Once I was standing on second base after a pretty 
good double/' he said, "and the second baseman on the 
other team said, 'Hey, road, where did you get all that 
power from?* " 

According to Earl Robinson, Negro slang was freely 
minted in the minors. He and the other Negroes on the 
Saints began calling one another berries. In short order, 
one player became young berry, another old berry and 
so on. Thus, old berry might come into the clubhouse 
and shout, "Hey, young berry, where's thin berry?" 
Young berry would reply, "Don't know, old berry. Might 
be with fat berry." Other slang in use at St. Paul was 
three bells for .300. To hit the ball "full in the face" or 
"sit on it" was to hit the ball hard. In night games, a 
Negro batter going for the long ball would say of the 
opposing pitcher, "I'm going to hit this guy in the night 
somewhere," or, "I'm going the night with him." Earl 
Robinson was of the opinion that "most Caucasian ball- 
players are not aware that these things are going on." 

Negro players joked about race in veiled terms in 
front of whites. When the Giants fielded seven Negroes 
for a game, the Negro players on the opposing bench 
joked, "Look at that big cloud rolling toward us! It's got 
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to rain today!" and, "Look at those mullion men. Be 
more hog cutting than you can shake a stick at. They 
cant do right." In a situation like this, a Negro player 
said, "All the colored guys will be laughing, and the 
whites won't know anything about it. And we feel that's 
the way it should be." 

Negro players seemingly did not care if a white player 
avoided them. "I'm not up here to make friends," said 
Harry Simpson of the A's. "I'm here to play baseball. 
Any team iVe been on, I've made friends. But maybe a 
guy doesn't want to be friends. Well, it's a free country, 
and that's his privilege." A number of Negro players 
said that they generally got along better with white 
Southerners than white Northerners. "The Southern 
white knows he has to play with you," said Don New- 
combe, "and because he is Southern, he is going to try 
to keep trouble down. He's more cautious of what he 
has to say." Another pitcher said, "A couple of years 
ago, the bullpen catcher told me, 1 don't care for colored 
players/ 1 said, 1 don't care for whites.' Then he showed 
me what I was doing wrong." The pitcher added, "White 
guys from the South are better. You know where they 
stand. I don't mind a guy telling me he doesn't like me. 
I don't want to impose my time on him." 

There was little racial abuse from the stands. The 
same pitcher said, "You get those fanners that come 
out in St. Louis. That's the only place you expect to 
hear it. I was warming up one time, and a guy said, 
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'Hey, snowball, I wish I could pitch like you/ It didn't 
bother me. I went on pitching, but I had heard it. When 
I sat down on the bench, the other guys didn't say any- 
thing, but they knew I had heard it/' 

On the other hand, Don Newcombe said, "I can't 
honestly say that anyone has called me a name. Oh, 
they've called me a big bum, but that's an honest opin- 
ion, and the fan who yelled that may be a hell of a fan." 

On occasion, it has been charged that white pitchers 
have deliberately hit or knocked down Negro batters 
because of race. Although this may have been true in 
the early 1950$, the feeling among both white and Ne- 
gro players was that if more Negro batters were hit, it 
was because the Negroes were the <c hot hitters" on a 
club. A Cincinnati Negro player said, "When Frank 
Robinson was knocked down by Cub pitchers, the Reds 
sent word to the Cubs that they would knock down 
Banks. Not because Banks is a Negro, but because he 
was their hot hitter. So Purkey" (Bob Purkey, a white 
pitcher) "threw four balls around him and under him." 
A Negro pitcher on another National League club said, 
"Sure, I'll brush back a colored player. I've got to make 
a living. You've got to brush them back. The manager 
says, 'He's got to go/ You've got to when the guy digs in." 

OFF THE FIELD 

A PECULIAR thing about the Negro-white relationship off 
the field was that if a Negro offered an invitation to a 
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white and this was not common it was likely to be 
accepted. But if the white offered the invitation to the 
Negro, it was unlikely to be accepted. For example, Jim 
Brosnan, a white pitcher on Cincinnati, sat in the bull- 
pen with Brooks Lawrence. They discussed race, pro- 
gressive jazz, in which they had a mutual interest, reli- 
gion in short, any subject that happened to come up. 
Yet when Brosnan invited Lawrence to a party at his 
home in a Chicago suburb, Lawrence refused the invi- 
tation. "Brooks said he couldn't make it," Brosnan said. 
"He said, 'Don't bug me about it/ " When Lawrence 
was asked why he had refused the invitation, he said, 
"The basic reason goes back long before baseball. It's 
our environment. If white people come bearing gifts, 
you're leary. It's probably your subconscious, but you're 
wondering if the invitation is real. What's his reason? 
Why? You wonder, 'Why's he doing this? What's he 
want?' " 

There were other factors which kept the Negro player 
from intimate association with whites. One was women. 
"You have to ignore them," said a Negro player. "You 
don't see them. You don't hear them. Boy, you're play- 
ing with fire with that, and we all know it." Players who 
have played with fire have been sent down. 

Tension was another factor. "You don't realize the 
problems we have," said a Negro player. "You can go 
anywhere, do anything, but we have terrific tensions. 
We feel good among our own people. What bothers me 
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is when I, well, pay taxes for something like a school, 
and I can't go there/' This player frankly said that he 
had "a chip on my shoulder about this wide" and here 
he held his hands about a foot apart about the race 
problem. "What annoys me most is to see a Negro 
woman with a white man/' he said. 

At times this player felt the race problem to be such 
an intolerable burden that he purposely avoided whites, 
even in his home town, a Northern industrial city. He 
said: "Sure I've had invitations to speak, but these peo- 
ple didn't know me before. Now that I'm a major league 
ball player they want me. But I won't go. I stay with my 
people. I go down to Pine Street and see my friends, my 
people. Some are poor and some may drink, but they're 
my people and my friends. It's a funny thing, but in any 
Negro section I've ever been in, there's a Pine Street. 
Always a Pine Street. That's where I go when I'm home. 
You know, I really didn't know I was a Negro until I 
was in junior high school. Before, when someone had a 
birthday party, we'd have it in our home room, and 
everybody would know. But in junior high school I no- 
ticed that I didn't know about the birthday parties any 
more, and that at the school dances they were on one 
side of the room and we were on the other." 

Another Negro player said that he "found out what it 
was to be a Negro" when he was eight. "Each class was 
having a basketball team," he said, "and so I brought in 
fifty cents for uniform money. But the teacher said, e Oh, 
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were not letting colored play this year/ 111 tell you, I 
waited. There were two high schools in town, one mostly 
white and one mostly colored. I chose the colored one, 
and I played every sport I could." 

Asked how he did against the white high school, he 
said, "I wrecked them/'* 

As an adult, this player had what might be called a 
conciliatory attitude toward whites (he could by no 
means be called an Uncle Tom), although he was wary 
on occasion. He said: 

"I have the most interesting life in the world. Why? 
Just being a Negro. I know that when I wake up in the 
morning and look in the mirror I have a challenge. 
Where can I find the humor in it? That's what I try to 
do. It's so ridiculous you have to find the humor in it. If 
you didn't you'd go crazy. 

"My brother-in-law says he has the toughest job in 

* See "On the Supremacy of the Negro Athlete in White Athletic 
Competition," Psychoanalytic Review, Vol. 30, 1943, in which Lay- 
nard L. Holloman, M.D., of Provident Hospital, Chicago, cites re- 
venge, compensation and a desire to identify with the white race as 
the motivating factors behind the Negro's success in athletics. It is 
nonsense to attribute this success to anything physical. American 
Negroes are largely a mixture of Negro, Indian and white stock, 
principally British, and although they differ from whites in some 
respects f ot instance, they are less heavily bearded they have 
no physical characteristics that would give them an advantage over 
white athletic competitors. For examinations of this, see M. F. 
Ashley Montagu, "The Physical Anthropology of the American 
Negro," Psychiatry, February 1944; "Physical Characteristics of the 
American Negro," Scientific Monthly, July 1944; and Montague 
Cobb, "Race and Runners," Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Vol. 7, 1936. 
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the world being a Negro. But I look at the other side, 
look for the humor in it, and I think being Negro's quite 
a job especially when you can't get out of it." 

On occasion, Negro and white players would attempt 
to bridge the gulf of race by kidding about it in almost 
bizarre fashion. "We sit around the clubhouse and joke 
about the Ku Klux Klan, which isn't a joke at all to a 
Negro," said a Negro player. "Things like that ease ten- 
sion." 

If Negro players had any complaints about the major 
leagues, they were: 

Lack of advertising endorsements. "Negro players 
shave, too." 

Having their lockers all in a row in the clubhouse. "It 
seems that clubhouse attendants stress 'togetherness' too 
much. They keep us all together too much." 

Training in the segregated South. Many Negro 
players refused to bring their wives. "The first thing I 
thought of when I was traded," said one player, "was 
not the club I was going to, but the fact that they 
trained in Florida. I don't like Florida." One player said 
he planned to hold out in the spring so he could "miss 
three weeks of Florida." Another player said, "Latin 
Americans are always late. They always try to miss 
spring training." 

The feeling that they had to be "better" than white 
players to stay up in the majors. A Negro pitcher said, 
"If two players are the same, and one is white and 
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one is colored and one has to go, nine out of ten times 
the colored guy will be the guy." A side to this that the 
Negro players did not always see was the outright dis- 
crimination against them. American League clubs were 
far slower to take Negroes than were National League 
teams. Of the fifty-seven Negroes in the majors a few 
years ago, forty-one were in the National League. "I 
haven't been told not to take Negroes/' a scout for an 
American League club said. "The only thing is, you 
want a good one. Know what I mean? There's still a 
little taint. Enow what I mean?"* 

Lower, much lower, bonuses. Earl Robinson got "in 
excess of $50,000" from the Dodgers to sign, but he 
was a rarity. "I signed for four thousand dollars," said a 
Negro player, "and if I'd been white, I could have signed 
for thirty or maybe forty thousand. A lot of white ball- 
players I played with in high school got far more than I 
did, and I was twice the ballplayer they were." 

Even the fairest major league front offices admitted 
that the Negroes did not get the big bonus. "If the kid 
were another Willie Mays, yes," said one farm system 
supervisor, <c but generally we would have to think twice 
about a big bonus. There's a limited number of places 
he can play, and so it's harder to develop him. Negroes 

* An official of one of the new major league clubs set up in the 
recent expansion said that his club wanted no more than five or six 
Negroes on the squad. The feeling was that "too many" Negroes 
might hurt the gate, particularly if the team was a losing one, as a 
new one was bound to be. 
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can't play in the Southern Association or the Alabama- 
Florida League. If I went to make a working agreement 
with a club in either league, I would be told they can't 
take Negro players." 

The farm supervisor went on to say that minor league 
clubs that did take Negroes did not set a strict quota as 
such, but "You'll be told by a certain town, 'Don't bring 
in more than four. That's about all we can handle.' Or, 
"Two is about the saturation point here/ Of course that's 
sometimes due to the fact that there may be only one 
Negro family in town that could board them. Also, the 
bulk of the fans are white, and you have to consider 
their reactions/' 

SYMBOLS OF ACHIEVEMENT 

AWAY FROM baseball, the Negro major leaguers had a 
higher status in their own communities than white play- 
ers did in theirs. The minimum major league salary was 
seventy-five hundred a year, and only one half of one 
per cent of the seventeen million Negroes in the United 
States then made more than five thousand a year. "The 
Negro ballplayers have become symbols of achievement, 
symbols of Negro participation in a white world," Pro- 
fessor Frazier said, "and with their high incomes and 
conspicuous consumption they are an important part of 
the bourgeoisie elite." 

Negro ballplayers were much in the mind of the Ne- 
gro in general, and at times they were regarded with 
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awe, although a big name would no longer "sell" a busi- 
ness. When Don Newcombe walked into a faculty cafe- 
teria at Howard, everyone arose except for a professor 
of anthropology who did not know who Newcombe 
was. After he found out, he still refused to stand up. 
Later he complained to Frazier, "Imagine professors 
standing up for a ballplayer!" 

Frazier placed sports, with baseball in the lead, as the 
number one topic of conversation among Negroes, and 
in Black Bourgeoisie, he wrote: 

Once the writer heard a Negro doctor who was prominent 
"socially" say that he would rather lose a patient than have 
his favorite baseball team lose a game. This was an extreme 
expression of the relative value of professional work and 
recreation among the black bourgeoisie. At the same time, 
it is indicative of the value which many Negro profes- 
sional men and women, including college professors, place 
upon sports. Except when they are talking within the narrow 
field of their professions, their conversations are generally 
limited to sports baseball and football. They follow re- 
ligiously the scores of the various teams and the achieve- 
ments of all the players. For hours they listen to the radio 
accounts of sports and watch baseball and football games 
on television. 

Wilson Record, a sociologist at Sacramento State Col- 
lege, said that when he was doing field research in Chi- 
cago, Negroes who played the numbers game, an illegal 
lottery usually based on pari-mutuel returns at race 
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tracks, would keep tabs on a special box the Chicago 
Daily Defender carried listing the batting averages of 
all Negro hitters. "From this," said Record, "they would 
get a number to play/* 

A curious, but perhaps valid, insight into the Negro re- 
gard for baseball might be obtained by consulting the 
various dream books sold to numbers players in Harlem 
and other Negro communities. These books interpret 
the subject matter of a dream and give the reader a 
number to play. Some subjects are good luck, others 
bad. 

The Lucky Star Dream Book., by a Professor Konje, 
carried this entry on baseball: "To dream that you play 
this game denotes safety of your affairs and a happy re- 
union among your neighbors. 100." In The Success 
Dream Book, by a Professor De Herbert, was this entry: 
"To dream of playing base-ball is a sign that you will 
live to a good old age, and then die happily. 945. To see 
others play this game is a sign of peace and satisfaction. 
567." The symbolism is obvious. 

Generally speaking, the Negro ballplayers, unlike 
some Negro entertainers who were quick to express hos- 
tility to the Negro world below them, were "race" men. 
Mai Goode said: "The Negro players do accept respon- 
sibility as race men. Fifteen of them are buying or al- 
ready have bought life memberships in the NAACP. 
That's five hundred dollars. Also, many of them have 
made special contributions to the NAACP. When the 
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NAACP was fighting in the Supreme Court, the NAACP 
would send telegrams asking players for money. IVe 
only heard one" (Negro) ballplayer make a deroga- 
tory remark. He said, "Don t you think the NAACP stirs 
up trouble?' I said, Do me a favor. Never say anything 
like that again/ " 

Professor Frazier was not surprised at the ballplayers' 
being race men* "A baseball player is attached to con- 
ventional worlds/* he said. "An entertainer isn't." As he 
saw it, the entertainer dwelt in "the House of Satan," so 
to speak, where anything went and ties were broken in 
the process. But the ballplayer did not After all, said 
Frazier, "Baseball is an American sport with American 
respectability." 



The Lower Middle Class: 
The Hot Rod Cult 



RACE UNITED the Negro ball players; a religion unites 
the car enthusiasts. The religion is "automobilism," 
which calls for absolute worship of the car. Auto- 
mobilism might best be described as a devout interest in 
cars entirely apart from their use as transportation. 

Within the confines of automobilism, there are a 
number of cults, usually separated by class lines, given 
over to the veneration of a particular type of vehicle. 
Each has its own set of doctrines. There are cults de- 
voted to the sports car, the classic car (the vigorous sub- 
cult of Bugatti believers has all but canonized Le Pa- 
tron, the late Ettore Bugatti), the Indianapolis racer, the 
motorcycle (rent by schism between the sophisticated 
enthusiasts of English cycles and the Brandoesque 
brutes known as hog riders who favor the fat American 
machines), the kart (the latest, smallest and most retro- 
gressive of vehicles) and the hot rod. 

The hot rod cult is the most flourishing of all. Fifteen 
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years ago, there were only three thousand hot rodders 
in the United States; now there are an estimated one 
and a half million. Some hot rodders are law-abiding. A 
heretical group, dubbed shot rodders by the orthodox, 
is not.* Altogether, hot or shot, they spend approxi- 
mately $250 million a year on their cars and related 
products, and though this in itself is a considerable sum, 
they manage to have an even greater impact by virtue 
of their influence on automotive design. Several mass- 
produced cars reflect hot rod innovations for example, 
the Chrysler 300 line and it is no exaggeration to say 
that the unusual alterations on the machine some teen- 
ager is driving in Los Angeles today may be adopted by 
Detroit tomorrow. 

The members of the hot rod cult are males between 
the ages of fourteen and forty. Most of them, it would 
appear, are of working-class or lower-middle-class back- 
grounds. As a group, they generally adhere to a code of 
behavior complicated enough to make the sociologist 
pause or the Freudian leap for his pencil. It is, for in- 
stance, required of a hot rodder who is "with it" to 
chrome the undercarriage of his car, or at least paint it 
white, but it is definitely "Mickey Mouse," hot-rodese 
for bad taste, to fly a foxtail or use mud flaps. 

* To most outsiders, there is scant difference between the shot 
rodder and the hot rodder. Briefly, the law-abiding hot rodder is 
interested in "improving" his car in some fashion or other, while the 
shot rodder's interest is in using his car as an instrument of aggres- 
sion on the street. 
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Hot rodding has an involved hierarchy. In the early 
days of the cult, a hot rod was a standard Detroit car 
with a souped-up engine for "go." Nowadays, however, 
a hot rod may also mean a car with an altered, or 
"customized," exterior for "show." At the bottom of the 
hierarchy, which feeds upward in baseball farm system 
fashion, is a high school youngster with a hot rod that 
might be go, show, or show and go. More often than 
not, the youngster will belong to a car club. If he does, 
he will exhibit a club plaque in the rear window of his 
rod and wear the club jacket to school. The jacket is 
likely to be wool, and blue in color.* Most clubs have 
aggressive, evocative names: Black Widows, Cam- 
Twisters, Cannibals, Demons, Igniters, Miss-Fits, No- 
mads, Satans, Shatters, Undertakers, Vampires, Vandals, 
Voodoos, Wipers. One of the most popular club names 
over the years has been Road Runners, but Untouch- 
ables is coming on fast. A typical Untouchables plaque 
shows a car streaking away from another car or a reach- 
ing hand. 

Higher in the hierarchy is a more or less independent 
rodder in his twenties. Many of his contemporaries will 
have given up hot rodding half the hot rodders are 
teen-agers but he has stayed with it and channeled 

* According to Robert Lester of the Stylized Emblem Company in 
Hollywood, a firm that has outfitted thousands of hot rod clubs, "The 
boys like bright things blues, reds, but they stay away from the 
pinks or charcoal. They'll seldom order a flashy warm up jacket with 
stripes on the sleeves. Their coats are usually made simply in one or 
two colors. Leather jackets are for motorcyclists/* 
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his passion in a particular direction. If lie is interested 
in the "show route/' he will spend hour after hour add- 
ing new touches to his car. If he is interested in racing, 
he will spend an equal amount of time tinkering with 
his "dragster," nothing more than an engine on wheels. 
The dragster is run only on a drag strip, a straightaway 
quarter-mile course where rodders stage acceleration 
races against one another in pairs, or individually 
against the clock. A class A dragster can reach 170 mph 
with ease. 

At the top of the hierarchy is a speedster like Mickey 
Thompson, who drives a Streamliner, a car specially 
built to perform on the Bonneville Salt Flats in Utah. 
In one spree, Thompson, who had a Pontiac engine for 
each of the car's four wheels, hit 406.6 mph, the fastest 
man has gone on wheels. 

Whatever a hot rodder's standing in the hierarchy, he 
has a mystical reverence for cars. "The automobile is 
the most majestic thing to me," says Lou Schorsch, a 
Los Angeles hot rodder who has given up go for show. 
"The automobile has done more for the human race 
than anything or anyone. More than Michelangelo or 
Knute Rockne. A guy who hates cars or who doesn't 
cherish them, I don't want to know." 

This sort of feeling in the hot rod heart has led to the 
creation of Rumpsville (or Rumpville the use of the 
s depends on how far out you feel). "Rumpsville would 
be the Elysian Fields of hot rodding," says Le Roi 
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Smith, an editor of Hot Rod Magazine (the bible) and a 
former national field director of the National Hot Rod 
Association (the society for the propagation of the faith). 
"It's where hot rodders could go and all the people 
would know about mechanical things. Hot rod heaven, 
that's Rumpsville. When you hop up an engine, it 
makes a noise like c rump! rumpr That's where it comes 
from, man, like from Wildsville." 

OOMA, OOMA 

LIKE THE Negro ballplayers, the hot rodders have their 
own slang. It is a shook-up melange of bop talk, beat 
talk, teen talk and garagese. New words are constantly 
coming into use, but, generally speaking, bear means 
car, and so does beast. A pig is a car "that's like nothing, 
dirty." A Sally Rand is a car that has "no radio, no 
heater, no nothin' stripped." A gook wagon is a car 
with tabooed ornamentation, and it is driven either by 
a choke, a slob, or a squirrel, a dangerous character. 
The term is loosely derived from the frowned-upon fox- 
tail. A Chevrolet is a stove, and a Ford is a can. A deuce 
is a sporty 1932 Ford, probably the most desirable ma- 
chine a hot rodder could have. 

Bad means good. In the plural, however, bads means 
bad. Bitchin' means good. Scooby dooby and scooby 
doo mean sharp or good. Cherry means untouched: a 
cherry deuce would be a 1932 Ford in mint condition. 
To channel means to lower the body of a car, and to 
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chop means to lower the top of a car. Mother, always 
spelled and pronounced "mutha," is a favorite term. It is 
a contraction of the five-hundred-dollar word used by 
Negro ballplayers, but it has a connotation of endear- 
ment, as in "Look at that mutha go!" (A hot rod club in 
the Midwest used to call its president the "head mutha/') 
To dance means to go. "Let's dance" means "Let's 
go/' So does "Let's make it." Shuck is talk. If a hot 
rodder agrees with you, he may say, "Man, I dig your 
shuck." Shams are police. The word is probably from 
shamus, meaning policeman or detective, and thus de- 
rived from the Yiddish word for sexton. Police are also 
known as fuzz and the heat. 

HOT ROD CULTURE 

THE SUDDEN growth of the hot rod cult has given rise 
to hot rod culture, and manufacturers and promoters 
have been quick to exploit it. Taking a cue from founder 
Henry, who got publicity through racing, Ford is a 
regular exhibitor at hot rod shows. Toy manufacturers 
have all but swamped the country with hot rod model 
kits. As might be expected, Hollywood has cranked out 
a number of films Drag Strip Girl, Hot Rod Gang, 
Ghost of Drag Strip Hollow but hot rodders disdain 
them for their technical errors and preposterous plots. 
(Hot Rod Gang shows, to quote from an advertisement, 
"Crazy kids . . . living to a wild rock 'ri roll beat!" The 
film starred Jody Fair and John Ashley. According to an 
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MGM press release, they play "an in love couple, who 
masquerade as serious music students to satisfy their 
elders. Actually, their favorite pastimes are hot rod 
races and rock V roll music/') 

There have been any number of hot rod novels. Street 
Rod is a good example: "Ricky Madison was going too 
fast to do anything but watch the highway. How good 
it felt to split the night like the point of a knife, pipes 
blasting against the road. Speed . . . speed . . . speed. 
Tonight he'd find out what his rod could do!" 

The first hot rod phonograph record, Hot Rod Race, 
came out in November 1950. It sold 200,000 copies. 
That started a record binge. By far the most successful 
was Transfusion by Nervous Norvus on a Dot label. It 
sold 950,000 copies and goes in part: 

Toolin down the highway doin 79 
I'm a twin-pipe poppa, 
And Tm feelin -fine. 
Hey, man, dig that! 
Was that a red stop sign? 

[SOUND OF CRASH] 
Transfusion! Transfusion! 
I'm just a solid mess of contusions! 
Never, never, never gonna speed again! 
Slip the blood to me, bud! 
Jump in my rod about a quarter to nine. 
I gotta make a date with that chick of mine. 
I cross the center line. 
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Man, you gotta make time! 

[SOUND OF CRASH] 
Transfusion! Transfusion! 
Oh, man, I got the cotton-pickin convolutions! 
Tm never, never, never gonna speed again! 
Shoot the juice to me, Bruce!* 

The ultimate in records are those put out by River- 
side Records in New York which contain only the 
sounds of the engines themselves. Riverside has re- 
corded the whole sonic gamut of automobilism, ranging 
from the "brraappp" of a Formula Junior racer to the 
"vroom" of a Corvette, but of all Riverside's records, the 
three hot rod records have sold the best. "The exciting 
thing in listening to a hot rod engine/' says Bill Grauer, 
president of Riverside, "is when it has reached its peak 
and starts that undulating wail, 'Oorna, ooma!' This is 
a hell of a bit of mass culture." 

The spread of the hot rod cult has caused all sorts of 
reactions. The California legislature has passed a law 
prohibiting hot rodders from lowering any part of the 
car body below the rim of the wheels. (Hot rods were 
getting snagged on railroad tracks, and one hot rodder 
with a flat backed up traffic for miles when he was un- 
able to get a jack beneath his beast.) 

The International Association of Police Chiefs has 
branded hot rod racing a public menace, but some 
police officials favor supervised drag racing because it 

* Copyright by Paul Barrett, Music, Inc. 
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lowers violations on the open road. Still, the National 
Safety Council condemned supervised racing on the 
grounds that speed itself is bad, and some educators 
have gone so far as to deplore ownership of any car by a 
high school student. One study showed that not a single 
straight-A student owned a car, but 83 per cent of those 
failing did. The Air Force and the Army, on the other 
hand, endorse hot rodding hot rodders make first-rate 
mechanics. A number of Explorer posts of the Boy 
Scouts of America maintain car clubs, as do some 
churches. In Anderson, Indiana, for instance, the Park 
Place Church of God sponsors the Escorts. 

THE AUTO EROTIC 

SOCIOLOGISTS, psychologists and psychiatrists have 
sought to explain the hot rod cult and the allure of the 
automobile. Eugene Gilbert, president of the Gilbert 
Youth Research Company, which advises business on 
teen-age interests, has found that to a teen-age male a 
driver's license means more than his first date, his first 
loss or his first time out after midnight. A youngster can 
hardly wait to flee the family car, which is to him a 
"baby carriage with a motor," for a motor of his own. 
Hot rodders apparently want to stress their freedom 
and individuality even more. Reuel Denney, a sociolo- 
gist at the University of Chicago, has written in The 
Astonished Muse that the hot rodders are in revolt 
against Detroit. They are "Participative Purists," who 
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require something different from the mass model. Hot 
rodders are members of "the salon of the refused," and 
they get their kicks by indulging in "gasoline fiestas." 

Peter E. Siegle, a consulting psychologist for Mare- 
mont Automotive Products in Chicago, offered an apo- 
logia in the August 1952 issue of Hot Rod Magazine: 

The serious hot rodder is compulsive . . . which may mean 
that he is attempting to bring some order into his life by or- 
ganizing and manipulating gadgets, an action which is, 
for him, easier than trying to manipulate people or his 
common daily activities. He needs this activity to keep him- 
self on an even keel. 

Hot rod addiction is a SUBSTITUTE action for reducing 
the tensions of frustration resulting from an otherwise diffi- 
cult attempt to achieve status in the ordinary Veblen "con- 
spicuous consumption" sense. Since all motivation and re- 
sponse is modified in some way by the cultural milieu, it is 
only natural that in a mechanistic culture, young people 
tend toward mechanistic pursuits. In this culture status is 
achieved through money, sex, or the acquisition of physical 
symbols. The hot rodder gains recognition (negative or posi- 
tive) by building the noisier, faster, flashier vehicle which 
he otherwise could not afford. 

The American social system places many obstacles or 
frustrations in the paths of individuals. This leads to a frus- 
tration and subsequent aggression toward the society as a 
whole. The aggression may not necessarily direct itself 
toward a particular frustrating agency, but nevertheless re- 
quires some compensatory response. The hot rod provides 
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American males with an additional opportunity to achieve 
mastery (in this case, over machines) which serves as a con- 
structive outlet for these deep-seated aggressions produced 
by the competitive problems of everyday life. American 
culture is so inhibitive that a creative sublimation of the 
need for mastery is essential. We can't all be poets, painters, 
and lovers, musicians and successful salesmen, owners of 
Cadillacs or other status symbols. The hot rod provides an 
opportunity for certain individuals to achieve status through 
action. . . . 

Hot rodding is SPORT in the American tradition. It fits 
in with the fundamental sporting element apparent in 
American business and in the great American game of poker. 
As sport, it has its value in the constructive forces than can 
be corralled for the production for cold and hot wars neces- 
sary in these times. Perhaps the "playing fields of Eton" 
theme can be applied in some respect to the mechanical 
superiority inherent in the competitive exercises on the flats 
at Bonneville. 

Other commentators have not been so kind. To Ernest 
Dichter, the motivational researcher, hot rodding, along 
with high fidelity and gourmet foods, is symptomatic of 
a new development in society, "mass organized noncon- 
formism." Dichter is fascinated by the autoerotic in hot 
rodding. "Speed is power, potency, conquest/' he says. 
"It's the demonstration of your own power. You're going 
a hundred mph, not the car. These hot rodders are 
basically insecure sexually, and they overcompensate." 
According to Dichter, hot rods are anal as well as phallic. 
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"Why/* he asks, cocking a Viennese eyebrow, "do you 
think they make that noise when they go through 
town?" 

Several psychiatrists have found the symbolism and 
oral sadism ("eating up the road") in hot rodding a rich 
field for research. Instead of being in revolt against the 
Motor City, the hot rodders, or at least the shot rodders, 
are in revolt against Mom. Two St. Louis psychiatrists, 
Dr. Jack C. Neavles and Dr. George Winokur, examined 
thirty shot rodders over a seven-year period. The "typi- 
cal" shot rodder, they deduced in the January 1957 Bul- 
letin of the Menninger Clinic: 

... is a precocious, physically strong boy. He is aggressive 
of temperament, and his early history shows evidence of 
emotional deprivation. His relationship with his mother is 
usually a very ambivalent one (**Yuh gotta have mothers, but 
I can't stand 'em. They're bossy"). . . . 

Athletics, at least in these 30 cases, were no source of re- 
lease. Either the boys were too threatened by the direct 
competition, or else they could not face the complicated 
team cooperation that goes into a good baseball game. Many 
of them excelled at swimming or individual sports. But cer- 
tainly interest in sports which employ interaction was lack- 
ing in these adolescents. 

Art, music and poetry were considered "sissy stuff." There 
was a general dislike of reading and literature. The verbal 
ability of this group was distinctly lower than their mechani- 
cal performance. They came mostly from lower-middle-class 
homes. 
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Study of these thirty cases shows that the automobile can 
become a sort of accessory body image. The boys verbalize 
this by such statements as: 'That old hot-rod of mine gets 
to be like a part of me" or again: "Behind the wheel I get 
bigger and bigger. Man, it's a real cool feeling. I swell up to 
be just as big as the car. Next year I'm gettin' a Cadillac/' 
Thus the ego boundaries expand to include the car, in a 
sense. A feeling of megalomaniacal power and invulnerabil- 
ity ensue. Further evidence of this use of the automobile as 
an expanded body image is afforded by the decreasing tend- 
ency that these boys show to call the car by a feminine first 
name (Lizzie, Betsy). In fact, one boy was so threatened 
that he attached two coconuts to the rear axle, thus mili- 
tantly determining the sex of the vehicle. The police insisted 
on their removal. 

Another psychiatrist, Dr. Eugene H. Kaplan of Great 
Neck, Long Island, has observed in a paper presented at 
a New York Divisional Meeting of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association: 

In a suburban milieu where the ubiquitous car is the basic 
means of transportation, fifteen-year-old boys count the days 
to their next birthday when they can obtain learner's per- 
mits. Illegal driving is frequent during this waiting period. 
Once licensed, they become preoccupied with obtaining use 
of the family car, and with plans to purchase one of their 
own. 

Permission to drive and to own a vehicle is an indication of 
society's recognition that they have advanced to a more re- 
sponsible age. . . . The ability to drive oneself is both a 
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symbol of growing up and a realistic aid to the process as 
well. 

Normally, a definite loss of interest follows some months 
later, and cars remain important mostly as a means of in- 
dependent transport. Where enthusiasm for cars continues 
high, investigation reveals a narcissistic investment in the 
vehicle as an extension of the body-image. As a group, the 
"car-crazy" teenagers have been unable to displace success- 
fully their cathexis of parents onto substitutes, inter-genera- 
tion leaders, or contemporaries. Instead, they had reversed 
love, admiration, dependence, and respect into hatred, de- 
rision, revolt and contempt. Though they proclaim them- 
selves free, the compulsive opposition of these youths be- 
trays their continuing tie to the parents. In general, their 
mothers are anxious, obsessive, nagging, manipulative 
women whose influence is potentiated by the frequent ab- 
sences of the fathers. The fathers are typically of two sorts: 
weak, shadowy and ineffectual or brusque, deprecatory, ex- 
plosive and sometimes assaultive. 

Dr. Kaplan compared two patients, one interested in 
go, the other in show: 

By comparison, the "customize/' was sicker, saddled with a 
larger component of preoedipal conflicts, more deficient ego- 
organization, stronger passive tendencies with consequently 
greater emphasis on the negative oedipal conflict, more pro- 
nounced identity conflict, and more intense ego-superego 
tension. Whereas the "customizer" had not achieved a stable 
body-image and sense of identity, and therefore still had to 
cope with the overwhelming preoedipal mother, the "hot 
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rodder" had achieved all this, and was struggling primarily 
with oedipal conflicts.* 

THE START OF HOT ROBBING 

APPROPRIATELY ENOUGH, hot rodding began in Los 
Angeles, home of cults. There are any number of rea- 
sons why it began there and not somewhere else. For 
one, the Los Angeles area began to grow at the time 
mass production of the automobile started, and the 

* Girls, Dr. Kaplan noted, rarely express strong interest in cars: 
**. . . the few cases seen who did, displayed severe disturbance of 
sexual identity. . . . The disturbance of sexual identity recalls a 
French woman racing driver of the 1930*5 who had both breasts 
amputated in order to fit more easily behind the wheel." Dr. Kaplan 
concluded his paper on a literary note with an analysis of Hans 
Ruesch's novel The Racers, which shows disturbed hot rodders are 
not the only automobilists with difficulties: 

The hero, of German-Italian parentage, feels that he was 
born in the wrong time and country. His appearance is 
fragile and feminine, and gives no clue to his nationality 
(i.e. identity). He is passive with women, and there are re- 
peated allusions to their incompatibility with racing. Of 
course, the autos win out. . . . His only meaningful liaison 
is with an aggressive woman who initiates the relationship, 
gives him everything, and gets nothing in return. The car 
represents an extension of his own body, the paternal phal- 
lus and the mother: "Always when he drove through the 
night he thought back ... to ... when ... he sneaked 
out of the sleeping house to borrow his father's car and drive 
at breakneck speed through the Black Forest. 

"His sports coupe was the only home Erich Lester ever 
had. In it he always felt snug and safe. 

"Now he was a fixture of his fragile-bodied vehicle. He 
couldn't get out of it if he wanted to. That gave him a cozy, 
warm intimacy with it, as if it were part of him. It was. He 
knew it well enough to command it like an extension of his 
own body. . . ." 
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streets and boulevards were laid out for cars, not bug- 
gies. Besides growing quickly, the area grew in haphaz- 
ard fashion geography hindered the development of 
a central city. As a result of this rapid and random 
growth, there was little development of mass transpor- 
tation, and almost from the beginning, the Angeleno 
relied on his own car. Given long distances and good 
roads an interest in speed was bound to arise. Within 
easy driving distance are dry lakes suitable for racing. 
For years, Los Angeles has served as the home of speed 
equipment manufacturers.* Add to all this the unfet- 
tered Angeleno himself. "Basically we're all unrestrained 
slobs," says a well-known Los Angeles hot rodder, Roth, 
the Crazy Painter. "We're not a product of New Eng- 
land aristocracy. People here do what they feel. That's 
the whole attitude. All the guys here are what you'd 
call kookie. There are people just waiting to write about 
what we do." 

Precisely when hot rodding first appeared in Los 
Angeles is not recorded, though some old-timers say it 
began in the late Twenties or early Thirties. At any 
rate, hot rodding was well under way by 1937, when the 

* Speed is such a problem in Los Angeles that the police have a 
half dozen or so hot rod patrol cars working the freeways from dark 
to daylight. The cars are equipped with all sorts of safety devices: roll 
bars, heavy duty shock absorbers, etc. The officers manning the rods 
wear crash helmets and use seat belts. All the officers are volunteers 
and serve for only six months. "They might go to pieces otherwise," 
a detective said. "Some of the speeders will do one-twenty-five mph 
and take an exit ramp at ninety/' 
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Southern California Timing Association was formed to 
supervise races on the dry lakes and calm an aroused 
public. (One rancher complained that ten head of cattle 
were rustled during a race meet, and another said the 
engine noises kept his hens from laying eggs.) The cars 
were then known as jalopies, gow jobs and hot irons. 
Hot rod is a term of post-World War II vintage. 
An observer wrote in Collier's in 1941: 

In the beginning the boys had loosely knit clubs, meeting at 
parking lots, garages, or on lonely roads to race, look over 
one another's rigs and compare notes. The names of these 
clubs tell their own story Road Runners, Throttiers, Hot 
Irons, Sidewinders, Outriders, Night Fliers, Velociteers, 
Comets, Road Ramblers, Revs, Falcons, Idlers, 90 M.P.H. 
Club. 

Dozens of these clubs sprang up in Los Angeles and sur- 
rounding communities as far north as San Francisco and as 
far south as San Diego. ... 

In Los Angeles alone, there are twenty-eight clubs, each 
with an average of thirty members, and there are at least 
2500 boys with racing cars in California. 

During the war, hot rodding died down, but it re- 
vived with a fury once the war was over. Most of the 
hot rodders were using old cars Detroit did not put 
out a "really new machine" until 1953 and they held 
street races with daredevil variation. "Crinkle fender" 
became popular, and hot rodders began collecting dents 
in much the same way that an outlaw of an earlier and 
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wilder West notched his pistol stock. The game of 
"chicken," brought to its full glory by the late James 
Dean in Rebel Without a Cause, took hold. In one ver- 
sion, two drivers would head toward one another, the 
left front wheel of each car riding the center line on the 
road. The first to get out of the way lost. In "rotation/' 
a driver would get the car up to seventy or eighty, then 
open the door, walk along the running board, and get 
into the back seat. A companion in the front would take 
the wheel, while a third friend in the back would take 
his place in the front via the other running board. The 
game continued until everyone in the car had a turn at 
the wheel. 

A public image of the hot rodder, one which plagues 
the most law-abiding members of the cult today, was 
beginning to take shape. Even on the comic strip level, 
Reuel Denney wrote, the hot rodder was damned: 

Beginning in 1949 . . . "Smilin* Jack" . . . introduced a 
new character. His name was Hot Rod Happy, and he was 
pictured as an adolescent of seventeen or so who drove 
around in a hot rod of his own creation. Within a few days 
after his introduction into the strip, we were told that his 
old fisherman father was dying and that Hot Rod Happy 
was more interested in his cut-down car than in his father's 
illness. The father died, but before dying he told Hot Rod 
Happy that he, Hot Rod, had a sister. The sister, Hot Rod 
learns, is the bride-to-be of the famous aviator Smilin' Jack. 
Without a tear for the dead, Hot Rod Happy is off to attach 
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himself to the famous flier; on his way he outruns the cops 
with his self-made car. At this stage of the continuity, the 
profile of Hot Rod Happy was clear . . . the semidelinquent 
of the highways, the kid who is riding for a fall. 

But Hot Rod Happy and others like him were 
saved. Serious hot rodders, who had despaired of get- 
ting the press to call them "roadster drivers," and out- 
raged parents instituted reforms. One such reform oc- 
curred after a Los Angeles surgeon lost his seventeen- 
year-old son in a crash; he made each member of his 
late son's club, the Gents, sign a pledge to promote safe 
driving. The Gents held their meetings in the doctor's 
home, where they listened to informal talks by a police- 
man, and, as a result, they began behaving like, well, 
gents. In 1950, the town of Santa Ana, plagued by hot 
rodders coming from Los Angeles to race on its long, 
straightaway streets, converted an unused airport run- 
way into the first supervised drag strip in the country. 
Other communities followed suit, police took an interest 
in clubs, and street racing in the area declined to the 
point where it was no longer a problem. 

HOT ROD MAGAZINE 

ONE PERSON who did much to make hot rodding pre- 
sentable was Robert E. Petersen, a twenty-one-year-old 
movie press agent who was also among the first to 
realize the commercial possibilities of the cult. In Janu- 
ary 1948, shortly after he had been dropped from Metro- 
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Goldwyn-Mayer in an economy wave, Petersen teamed 
up with another fired flack, Robert Lindsay, to start a 
monthly, Hot Rod Magazine. Together they splurged 
four hundred dollars to print ten thousand copies, and 
after they had hawked many of them personally at drag 
races and drive-ins, they published a second issue. 
Within a year, HRM, as the magazine refers to itself, 
had a circulation of fifty thousand, and by 1952 Peter- 
sen, an aggressive sort who had ideas for other maga- 
zines, was able to buy out Lindsay for a quarter of a 
million dollars. Today HRM has a circulation of 600,000, 
the largest of any automotive magazine in the world, 
and Petersen himself, who is worth several million dol- 
lars, tools around town in a $14,000 Ferrari and sups 
with the likes of Tina Louise. He has been such a suc- 
cess that the Wall Street Journal has paid him tribute as 
one of the "new millionaires/' Even Fortune has ren- 
dered him a small salaam. 

Besides HRM, Petersen Publications, housed, appro- 
priately, in a former automobile showroom on Holly- 
wood Boulevard, puts out a clutch of other mechanistic 
monthlies. Among them are Car Craft, with a circula- 
tion of 235,000, and Rod & Custom, with 172,000.* 

One of Petersen's latest ventures is a hot rod comic 

* Petersen Publications also puts out a magazine for girls, Teen, 
which has a monthly circulation of 600,000. Teen features articles 
on the order of, "What was it Love or the Cheeseburgers?" Teen 
avoids photographs of cars, much less hot rods, because anxious 
parents tend to regard the car as a symbol of seduction. 
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book, Car Toons. In one story, "Saga of Rumpville," in 
the first issue, all the hot rodders in the country gather 
in Los Angeles "to discuss the mutual problem of how 
to get an unappreciative public off their back." The hot 
rodders vote to buy Catalina, and Wally Parks of the 
National Hot Rod Association gives the project his bless- 
ing. The hot rodders deport die islanders back to the 
mainland and hack out drag strips. Back on the main- 
land, there is trouble. Cars pile up in junkyards for lack 
of mechanics. In Detroit, an automobile manufacturer 
complains, "This is serious, G.M. All our engineers have 
left for Rumpville." In New York, a villainous-looking 
cop tells another villainous-looking cop, "Well, get out 
of here and find some hot rodders to harass! There must 
be some around someplace!" The government asks the 
hot rodders to return, "offering to make Rumpville the 
5ist state." The hot rodders can't be bothered; they're 
too busy making Weirdo shirts, a la Roth, the Crazy 
Painter, for the foreign market. Finally, out of curiosity, 
they send a couple of cats back to the mainland to see 
what's going on. 

The two hot rodders find streets devoid of cars and 
freeways overgrown with shrubbery. "Holy gaskets!" 
exclaims one of the cats. "We never realized our de- 
parture would work this kind of hardship upon future 
generations!" The cats drive up a mountain, unplug the 
powerful pipes on their beast, and blast out a message 
to Catalina: "WAPP, wapp, wapp, wapp WAPP, 
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wapp-WAPP, WAPP." Catalina gets the message. 
"Using their normal amount of ingenuity, the entire 
population of Rumpville returned to the mainland now 
that they were convinced that they were needed and 
rodding again assumed its helpful place on the national 
scene!" 

"Saga of Rumpville" is a fair gauge of the literary 
taste of much of the hot rod cult, but it does point up 
the strong desire of the movement to prove that rod- 
ding has a helpful and rightful place in society. 
This is the constant theme of the Petersen magazines 
and the National Hot Rod Association, a close ally. 
NHRA was founded in 1951 by Wally Parks, then the 
editor of HRM and now the editorial director of Peter- 
sen Publications, with the help of a $1500 loan from 
Petersen himself. Parks has been president of NHRA 
ever since, and each month HRM reports on the doings 
of NHRA. 'We've been able to utilize the magazines 
here to spread the word," Parks says. "Unintentionally, 
but coincidentally, we developed a new market field for 
the specialized automotive parts industry, and this was 
a thing that reflected back to the benefit of the maga- 
zines. Both grew together. There's no reason to supress 
this fact." 

Under Parks's guidance, NHRA has fought against 
shot rodding ("Names that include such words as 
"Maniacs/ "Killers/ c He!T or Wrecks' have a tendency to 
give the public the wrong impression of hot rodding") 
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and sought to liave hot rodding recognized as a safe, 
sane and useful sport. Since its founding, NHRA has en- 
rolled upwards of a hundred thousand members, all of 
whom are pledged to uphold the law, and it sanctions 
and insures 150 of the 250 drag strips in the country and 
runs a semiannual National Drags Championships and a 
National Custom Car Show. 

FADS 

Los ANGELES, the mecca of the hot rod cult, is respon- 
sible for most of the fads. Five or six years ago, hot rods 
in Los Angeles were tilted up in front. Now they are 
tilted up in back. In the East, which is generally 
reckoned as being three to five years behind in style, 
some cars are still tilted up in front.* 

Color schemes change constantly. Five years ago, 
painted flames on the hood were the rage. Then flames 
went out of style and scallop designs became popular. 
Pin stripes followed. Now the fad is to paint the car a 
solid "candy" or "pearF color. Candy, made from toners 
and clears the unmixed ingredients of pure paint 
makes a finished beast shine like a candied apple. Pearl, 
made from fish scales used in nail polish, not only gives 
clarity but a satin-like sheen. "Indianapolis is going real 
wild for pearls and candy colors," says Dean Jeffries, a 
hot rod painter who claims to have been the first to 

* Some Angeleno hot rodders are now tilting their rods up in. 
front again. 
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pearl cars. "Jim Hurtubise, who set a record there, had 
an orchid pearl with candy burgundy scallops, and the 
crowd went wild over it, the women especially." 

Larry Watson, another custom painter, has been 
working on pearls that change color with the lighting. 
One pearl grows red in the sun and green in the shade, 
while another is blue in the sun and gold in the shade. 
"Guys like to come down to my place, lock the doors 
and get high on the fumes of the lacquer," Watson says. 
"When I painted my '59, man, I got so high. I went out 
and got a haircut, man, and the guy was cutting bur- 
gundy-colored hair." 

Like all cultists, the hot rodders have their shrines. A 
favorite in the Los Angeles area is Harvey's Broiler, a 
drive-in in the suburb of Downey. It is a sort of mother 
(mutha?) ship to which hot rodders repair for refueling. 
On a weekend night, hundreds of rods jam the parking 
lot, and eager drivers waiting for a berth circle the 
block in procession. Occasionally, an impatient driver 
will race his engine twice in rapid succession. Instantly 
other drivers respond in kind in automatic litany. In the 
old days, this ritual, called "rapping the engine," was a 
challenge to a street race. 

Once parked, rodders partake of the sacred "chubby," 
a double hamburger, gape at one another's cars and 
check on the latest fads. Some of the latest have in- 
cluded putting huge tires on the rear axle and removing 
all hubcaps. Both fads come from the drag strip. Strips 
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prohibit hubcaps because they might come off in a race 
and get in the way of a competing car. The huge tires 
are racing slicks with no treads. Other fads are bongo 
drums or stuffed lions on the rear window shelf. The 
stuffed lions became popular when police made rodders 
remove graduation tassels and baby shoes from the rear 
view mirror. Another fad is to encircle the mirror with a 
soft fur muff known as a "fuzzy ." 

Automobile supply houses keep an eye on Los Angeles 
for marketable fads. "The latest craze from California" 
is the only line needed to sell hot rodders all over the 
country. J. C. Whitney & Company in Chicago is offer- 
ing a "fuzzy wuzzy" steering wheel cover at $1.25 "for 
that smooth luxurious feel," and for only $3 a rodder 
can give his car "that way-out look" with nine feet of 
fuzzy wuzzy, "enough material to customize dashboard, 
door moldings, all interior knobs, horn ring, rearview 
mirror, etc." Two dollars buys a voodoo head gearshift 
knob, and $6.95 in the mail brings a "classy jacket" with 

NO CLUB LONE WOLF; NIGHT PROWLERS; ROAD DEVILS; 
CAM BUSTERS Or HAVE GOODIES WILL TRAVEL silk- 

screened on the back. 

THE HIGH PRIESTS 

MOST OF the major mechanical fads are started by the 
high priests of hot rodding. With the exception of a few 
scattered near San Francisco and in the Middle West, 
the high priests reside in the Los Angeles area. Gener- 
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ally, they are in their mid-thirties and are products of 
the hot rod cult itself. One is Dean Moon, a machinist 
by trade, who owns a specialty parts house that grosses 
more than $500,000 a year. Moon has contributed to 
literally hundreds of hot rod fads, including spun 
aluminum wheel disks and floor shift conversion kits.* 
So many Moon items have become "in" that it is now 
"in" for hot rodders to paste a decal with his trademark, 
the two cfs in Moon drawn as oversized eyeballs, on 
their cars. In 1960, Moon sold the astounding number of 
four million eyeball decals. 

George Bams is the "long of kustomizing." In 1960, 
his firm grossed more than $300,000. Barris takes credit 
for many innovations of the last fifteen years; floating 
tube grilles, outside exhausts, recessed tail lights, air 
scoops and continental rear ends. One of his more en- 
during creations is the Emperor, a 1929 Ford that has 
been adjudged the world's most beautiful roadster. 
Equipped with a Cadillac engine, the Emperor has an 
all-chrome frame, white swivel bucket seats cushioned 
with air foam, four floating fender fins, reversible wide- 
base wheels and oval headlights. It is painted with dia- 
mond dust pearl and candy cerise. "I like to get things 
that are very futuristic," Barris says. "I don't like to 
repeat." When his wife was expecting a child, Barris 
had a name all picked out for a boy: XM 140. "I like to 

* Hot rodders insist on floor shifts. 
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be different," he says, "but since it was a girl we named 
her Jo-Ji. Like Georgie, but still different." 

Barris does much of the car work for the movies. He 
has constructed special "crash" cars for Alfred Hitch- 
cock. He did the hot rods for Rebel Without a Cause, 
the James Dean epic. After Dean was killed speeding in 
his Porsche, Barris bought the wreck for two hundred 
dollars and exhibited it at car shows. He was, however, 
dismayed by the way the kids reacted. "Where the 
dried blood was," he says, "they kept pulling pieces off." 

With his entree into the movies, Barris has extended 
the range of custom culture. When Harry Karl bought 
an experimental Cadillac, the only one supposedly ever 
sold on the open market, for Marie (The Body) Mc- 
Donald, he had Barris work it over first. "I reformed all 
the panels," Barris says, "trimmed it in gold and plat- 
inum, put in TV and a bar. The hood ornaments were 
solid platinum." So was the bill: $22,000. For Debra 
Paget, Barris encrusted a Cadillac with rhinestones. He 
trimmed Jayne Mansfield's Lincoln Continental with 
black silk and mink. He upholstered Liberace's Cadillac 
in a black and white Naugahyde pattern that formed 
keyboards on the seats. On the bottom of the front seat 
Barris sewed the notes from the performer's theme song, 
"111 Be Seeing You." Barris reached a creative peak 
when he customized a Jaguar for Senator Barry Gold- 
water. "We built full bumpers front and rear for protec- 
tion," Barris says. "We built a box continental kit on the 
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rear deck lid with an outside tire. We constructed two 
full rear fenders, extended with air scoops to the brakes. 
We constructed tail lights of pieces of clear Lucite eight 
inches long. The light lit one end and penetrated the 
full length of the Lucite. The front was a specially con- 
structed concave bar grille with twin headlights ex- 
tended into oval shapes. The car was painted rustic 
bronze, with thirty coats of lacquer. We installed several 
aircraft dials in the dash which Senator Goldwater 
hooked up himself." 

One of the top interior designers is Ed Martinez, a 
trained upholsterer still in his twenties. "The 'in* things 
are pleats, bucket seats, furniture cloth and tufted bot- 
toms/' Martinez says. The bucket seats, made of plastic, 
rotate on swivels made for deep-sea fishing chairs. Most 
customs now have carpeted floor mats with Naugahyde 
pleats under the pedals. The "in" carpeting is an Acrilan 
fiber resembling soft fur. 

ROTH, THE CRAZY PAINTER 

BY FAR the most unusual of the high priests is Roth, the 
Crazy Painter, the Famed Kahoona of Weirdsville, who 
originated the Weirdo shirt. Roth's first name is Ed, but 
he doesn't dig it. "I want people to think that this cat 
has really flipped his lid," Roth says. No one who has 
ever met him is inclined to doubt it. 

A graduate of UCLA, Roth found himself unable to 
make a go of it as an engineer, and in 1955, he set him- 
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self up in business as a painter of hot rods. One day a 
couple of years later, a hot rodder named Red Kearns 
strolled in and asked Roth to draw a monster on his 
sweat shirt. Roth did, and Kearns was such a hit that 
Roth began turning out shirts with monsters on them 
as a full-time calling. The shirts cost $5,50 each, and 
some of them, if not most, have a gruesome design. 
A favorite of Roth's shows, in his words, "a dissected 
head cut off at the neck being held up by a weird 
monster who has a straw going into the brain cavity, 
and he's sucking it like a sundae with a real funny-type 
look on his face." Weirdo shirts have been banned in 
any number of high schools ("That's what makes them 
popular"), and Roth looks upon them as "the secret little 
weapon each juvenile has to terrorize his parents and 
his environment."* 

Roth's customers fall into several categories. "First," 
he says, "there's the dreamer. A young kid with no car. 
He dreams of owning one. So he wants to be part of the 
Big Scene. If he's one of the bads you don't say toughs 
he may order this one with the brains hanging out. 
He's ordering it just to be hip. He's not on the technical 
car side. 

"Now we come to the second fellow, who's either got 
the start of a car or who's got it finished. He would have 

* Psychiatrists scoff at Weirdo shirts as "detachable tattoos." It is 
considered a phony way for a boy to rebel; he can take it off if he 
changes his mind. 
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his favorite car drawn on his shirt. There, the Tony in 
the '29 roadster. 

"Then there's the older type, guys sitting in front of 
the TV set every night with booze. They want women, 
booze, on their shirts. They're us, the older guys, mar- 
ried, with a couple of kids. They order stuff like this 
party pooper here or this party doll. This lush I sold to a 
real old man of about fifty-five. This happy chapee I 
sold to a policeman. He had a pickup truck in the Santa 
Maria car show. 

"You can figure out what a guy's like in two or three 
minutes. They're wild, or they like to do things with 
their hands, a creative type person, or just one of the 
bads. A bad, they never wear any decent clothes. Their 
hair grows all over their ears. They're usually real loud. 
*Ho, ho, ho, this is all a big joke.' This is all over the coun- 
try, man. I just got back from a big tour Miami, Tulsa, 
Pittsburgh, Kansas City -and I found all the youth 
generally the same. They're all car crazy." 

Roth takes about fifteen minutes to air-brush a Weirdo 
shirt in fluorescent colors. 

"When a kid comes in to me, I take a good look at his 
face while I'm asking him what he wants. Then I start 
doing what he wants. I do the face at the end. He'll 
have the little thing he wants, the beer he drinks, the 
girl friend's name or some favorite saying. Like It's the 
water,' from Olympia beer. 'My sister stinks' I just did 
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one yesterday. Tlatheads forever/ Or 1 gobble Fords/ 
or 'Corvette Eaters/ And that's it/* 

Occasionally Roth will turn out a special job for a 
non-hot-rodder. Actor Tommy Rettig, who was bounced 
off the Lassie program for growing too big to play the 
small boy hero, ordered a shirt showing Lassie being 
barbecued on a spit. 

A good many youngsters order Weirdo shirts by mail. 
Here are a few orders in one day's mail: 

Stockton, California: My name is Alvin, so I would 
like something weird in a chipmunk design. 

Ventura, California: I dig your shirts the most, got to 
have one. Enclosed is the picture of the painting I 
would like on my shirt, but I would like "Rudy" written 
on it in place of "The Irresistible Beast." 

Lake Charles, Louisiana: Would you please fix a 
small size sweat shirt with this out back? 

32 Ford (wild) 

Bennies Blue Buggie (a blue 1954 

Chevvy pickup) 
Wild, wild, wild., weird and Willie. 

Now and then Roth will muster his creative energies 
for an all-out assault on a car instead of a shirt. One of 
his major efforts in this line was a '48 Ford on which he 
collaborated with Larry Watson. Roth painted "faces at 
the window throwing up. I had a three-dimensional 
head in back of a guy crawling out the window. Watson 
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drew a cartoon of nude girls around the trunk and hood. 
At the time it was a big hit" 

Aside from his Weirdo work, Roth is famed as a hot 
rodder in his own right. He has received up to a thou- 
sand dollars a car show for exhibiting his Outlaw, a 
1924 Model T with a 1957 El Dorado Cadillac engine. 
His grandfather's Civil War sword serves as the gear 
shift handle. "I called the car Excalibur," Roth says, 
"but nobody could pronounce it, so I changed it to Out- 
law/' Another Roth creation was the $15,000 Beatnik 
Bandit, which has a fiberglass body, tiller steering and 
a 1950 Olds engine. 

Occasionally, Roth is given over to pangs of doubt 
about his calling as the Weirdo shirt man. "You don't 
think I wonder about this?" he asks. "Sometimes I lay 
in bed wondering why. But it's such a good market/' He 
has high hopes that his son Howard will continue in the 
family business. Roth says, "He draws my kind of thing. 
My wife didn't think it was a healthy thing for a young 
boy to do, but now she's changed her mind with the 
development of his personality. If he has a complex, it's 
certainly not hidden. I had to go to school one day be- 
cause the teacher didn't like the way he was drawing 
things. His pictures were a little wild for the first grade. 
One showed a school bus with all the remains of a pe- 
destrian on the front and blood all over. I think it's cool, 
but the teacher got upset. You know the type who sits 
back in her little home and never goes anywhere, she 
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gets shaken up. So I told him not to draw blood or dis- 
sect bodies in school. He comes to the studio every 
afternoon and draws. For his age, he's real good. He's 
drawing bodies and hands, and to me this is living proof 
that no harm can be done because he's real stable.* 

"A CAR is A PERSON" 

GENERALLY SPEAKING, hot rodders, show and go differ- 
ences aside, fall into two groups. There is the independ- 
ent. He may be a teen-ager, but often he is in his twen- 
ties or even thirties. And then there is the car club 
member. He is usually a teen-ager. Lou Schorsch, a 
friend of Roth's, is an independent. Roth described him 
as "a hot rodder of the old school." At the time of inter- 
view in 1960, Schorsch was twenty-nine, married and the 
father of four children, all girls. A gifted inventor, he 
had drawn as much as eight thousand dollars a year in 
royalties for some of his inventions, but he complained 
bitterly that he could not get more of a hearing in the 
automobile industry. "You have to go to college and get 
a piece of paper," said Schorsch, a high school graduate. 
"IVe done things mechanical engineers said couldn't be 

* Destructive fantasies are common among children. Erik Horn- 
burger Erikson has shown, in dramatic production tests, that "even 
when college students are given toys toy automobiles, toy houses, 
toy furniture, and the like and asked to construct dramatic scenes 
for possible use in moving picture plays, the arrangement they make 
of these toys sets forth in quite easily discernible ways their own 
destructive trends. The typical theme used by most of twenty-two 
Harvard students was an accident in which a little girl was the 
victim." See Karl Menninger's Love Against Hate (New York, 1942), 
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done. Today's society has no place for anyone with 
brains. I'm sick and tired of formality. The days are gone 
when you can walk into a company and talk to one man 
and say, Tve got this idea/ A man with ideas is useless 
unless he has money to back him up." One of Schorsch's 
inventions was a carburetor that got almost thirty-six 
miles to a gallon of gas for a Buick. "IVe got ideas that 
I haven't even thought of yet," he said. 

Schorsch had been interested in cars since he was five 
years old, when he used to cut out pictures of them and 
paste them in an album. He started hot rodding in his 
teens. He used to drag race a 1932 Ford sedan with a 
swastika painted on the door. The number of the car 
was 69, and its name was Hitler's Mother. "His mother 
was a whore," Schorsch explained, "and my car could 
screw anybody. Get it? I did it more or less to shake 
people up. I'm Jewish, so no Jew could come to me and 
say anything." For the same reason, presumably, Mort 
Zauss, a friend of Schorsch's who will be quoted pres- 
ently, used to race wearing a Gestapo helmet. 

Schorsch, whose interest had since turned from go to 
show, estimated that he had been in "maybe two thou- 
sand" street races. "I lost my license six or eight times," 
he said. "I won most of the races, but I got shut off, too. 
I'd say I won fifteen hundred, lost five hundred. You 
can race for so much a gear. You can race 'gears for 
beers.' Race him for ten bucks a gear. Sometimes you 
might get him in first, sometimes he might get you in 
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second. I'd have "em go fifty-five in low." Zauss said, 
"I've pulled eighty, eighty-five in second with no strain/' 
Schorsch said, "You beat a guy in a race, and hell feel 
hurt. Hell turn a corner, and youll never see him again. 
Guys still come up to my house and say, 'Hey, man, you 
got a bad El Camino?' And I say, 'Yeah/ IVe gone out 
and raced them. Bad means it goes." 

As a result of his street racing experiences, Schorsch 
had no fondness for the police. "Quote me," he said. 
"The cops are trying to be big heroes to the kids. That's 
for the Little League. Real hot rodders don't dig cops. 
They give you a hassle. I don't know of any guy of our 
age who likes cops. A cop can't even quote me 
handle a screwdriver. Police have no skills of any kind. 
The job takes no brains. All they want to do is stop you 
to be the big hero."* 

Schorsch was absolutely committed to cars. "In this 
day and age, nineteenth or twentieth century, whatever 
age it is, a guy is close to something. In the old days it 
was a man and his gun. A man has to have something to 
be close to besides a broad. In this age, a car is one of 
the few things a guy can be close to and let off his 
steam on it. Ill tell you this: if it weren't for hot rod 

* Schorsch scoffed at the volunteer police patrolling the freeways 
in souped-up cars, "I know a thousand guys who would love the job 
just for lacks/* he said. "I'd let someone get a half mile ahead of 
me just to catch them. IVe hit a ramp at ninety. Almost everybody 
has. That's no big deal." 
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racing, there would be a lot more crime. A lot of guys 
would be robbing banks. 

"With me, hot rodding comes first. It's above my 
home, anything. Ill take money out of the milk fund 
and the kids can eat beans for two months so I can have 
a new piece of chrome. IVe done it. I'm doing it right 
now. I'm building a solar-powered car." 

If his wife objected to his hot rodding interests, 
Schorsch walked out of the house. "The car's got gas in 
it," he said, "and after I go around the block I can't hear 
her any more. Not that I give a damn. I'd just as soon 
be with a car." Zauss agreed. "My woman said it was 
my car or her. So I said, 'Good-by, baby!' You take the 
best thing you can get because you can't have every- 
thing. Broads are a dime a dozen, but cars, cars you 
want, are hard to get." 

Asked what he would do if someone touched his car, 
Zauss said he would fight. "If you were a baker and you 
baked a cake," he said, "wouldn't you get teed off if I 
put my hand on it? Nobody touches nothin'! You keep 
your hands to yourself." 

Schorsch said: "If I found a guy with my wife, I 
wouldn't fight. But if a guy went up and leaned on my 
fender, by God I'd flip! It's like going up to Michel- 
angelo's Venus de Milo [sic] and putting black paint on 
it. A bad scene! Back East you got magazines showing 
pictures of cars with broads lying on the hoods and 
fenders, sittin* on the roof. Oh, it wouldn't happen to 
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the guys I know. In my town, a car gets known like a 
human being. A good car is known just like a person. 
Cars have personalities, just like people. You can have 
two '32 Ford coupes, same color, but something is dif- 
ferent. A car is a person. I can tell when it's sick. Man, 
when my car isn't running right I think about it all 
night." 

Schorsch was fond of motorcycles, but they had to be 
'limey bikes," English motorcycles. "Guys on limey 
bikes are groovy cats," he said. "They wear dark glasses 
at twelve o'clock at night and ride the beach." He 
wanted nothing whatever to do with c< hog riders" on fat 
American "sickles." Limey bike riders and hog riders 
never mingled socially. Schorsch said: "You never see a 
club that's mixed. The hogs are usually a bunch of Okies 
who wear big boots, hang out in bars, and dance with 
ugly girls. One club, Hell's Angels, the guys wear ear- 
rings, they don't change their levis. They have leather 
jackets with the sleeves torn off. Not cut off, torn of. 
They got 69 and MF plastered all over their arms. When 
they go to a meet, they have to tape over their tattoos. 
The broads are tattooed, too. I've seen broads with the 
cats' names tattooed on their legs. All the broads wear 
long hair and helmets. The hog riders are cats you 
wouldn't want to associate with." 

"Man," said Roth, the Crazy Painter, who had been 
listening in, "if you get in with the hog crowd you've 
really got it made!" 
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Schorsch disagreed. "I thought/' he said, "that I was 
weird until I saw those guys!" 

CAR CLUBS 

UNLIKE INDEPENDENTS Schorsch and Zauss, younger hot 
rodders want to belong to a club. There are approxi- 
mately forty thousand car clubs in the United States, 
and they are increasing at such a rate that, at this writ- 
ing, Wally Parks plans to set up a national organization 
for them alone. The new organization, it is expected, 
will have nothing to do with the National Hot Rod As- 
sociation indeed, the name hot rod will be avoided 
or drag racing, but will devote itself to social activities. 
Parks should have his hands full. Clubs range from 
one extreme to the other. The Waddlers of Bell, for in- 
stance, were composed, as Roth put it, "of a bunch of 
guys no one else would let in. They Ve got a plaque that 
shows a privy on wheels with a guy sticking his head 
out the window throwing up/' At the other extreme 
were the Heaven Pacers of the East Bay, a club near 
San Francisco that disbanded not long ago because of 
the draft. The Heaven Pacers required that each mem- 
ber be C l3orn again," having "accepted Jesus Christ as 
his personal savior." At drag races, the Pacers held 
prayer meetings over the PA system, and once when the 
club dragster wasn't running properly they gathered 
around to ask for divine guidance. The dragster went 
on to top the strip record by six mph. The Pacers had as 
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day hope to unveil to the Public the true 
meaning of the word, "Hot Rod." 

When this day of unveiling will arrive, no one knows. 
The Panthers also do other goodwill work to improve 
their public relations. One Christmas they raised a hun- 
dred dollars for a needy family. 

When the Road Panthers were interviewed in Janu- 
ary 1961, club membership stood at sixteen, equally di- 
vided between go and show. Present for the interview 
were a half dozen Panthers, five of whom worked as me- 
chanics. The six offered a figure of a thousand dollars as 
the average yearly sum each spent on his car. It was pos- 
sible for individual Panthers to increase this amount by 
"moonlighting" working at a second job and income 
from this was principally for use on their rods. "This 
thousand is what it costs you after you have bought 
your car/' said Jack Eaton, twenty-eight, president of 
the Panthers and Ed's younger brother. "This thousand 
is for nothing for bolts/' Eighty-five dollars a week 
was the average income of the more affluent members. 
Married Panthers present indicated that their wives 
handled their paychecks. 

All admitted to street racing, but titiey stressed that 
such illegal racing had occurred either before they 
joined the Panthers or to "tame" a shot rodder who was 
a menace on the road. Steve Petersen, eighteen, said he 
had lost his junior license for almost two years after he 
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was caught doing no mph by police. "Since then IVe 
been tame," Petersen said. "It hurt too much not to be 
able to drive my car, and so now I have no trouble hold- 
ing myself down," 

Only one Panther, Dick Herman, twenty-five, had 
ever "dragged for a pink slip" that is, bet his registra- 
tion against another driver's. Herman lost and gave the 
other driver his car. "I just didn't think of not giving 
him my car," Herman said. "If I hadn't I suppose he 
would have beaten me up." 

The Panthers said challenges to illegal races were 
common. Anyone who owned a hot rod would get as 
many as four or five invitations a day. "You frequently 
get old men and women who want to race," Herman 
said. "They come alongside of you at a light, race their 
motor and gun away from the light." 

"Down in Great Neck," said Jack Eaton, "there's a 
drive-in, and it's just full of squirrels. You'll be sitting in 
the car and they pull up to you and challenge you to go 
the lights with them. We're one of their favorite targets 
because we're police-sponsored, and they resent that. 
So we just stay away from them." Even if a Panther 
wanted to accept the challenge, he would be reluctant 
for economic reasons: he had invested several thousand 
dollars in his rod. Because of the Road Panthers' police 
sponsorship and reluctance to race, they were sometimes 
called the Road Pansies by shot rodders. 

Despite the Panthers' respect for the law, they often 
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ran into difficulty away from Glen Cove, where county 
police so they claimed were waiting to nab them on 
technical violations. "They'll tag you for a technical 
muffler violation/' said Herman, an auxilary policeman 
himself. "The same thing the ordinary driver gets away 
with day after day, the hot rodder will be tagged for!" 

Most Panthers named their cars. "Cars have person- 
alities, that's why we give them names/' said Pete Hess, 
eighteen. "There's this one car, real sleek and without 
any sharp lines. It's kind of gray and looks just like a 
ghost car. They have the name 'Ghost' painted right 
on it." 

"I call my car the Deuce Coupe,' and then I have my 
daughter's name, Debbie, painted up front," said Jack 
Eaton. Aside from this, Eaton's car had scant ornamen- 
tation; he drew the line at most of the Los Angeles fads. 
"Most of them are too far out for us," he said. "We don't 
wear any garbage. None of those squirrely Weirdo shirts 
or furry mirror warmers. The way I figure it the guys 
should be dressed so I wouldn't be ashamed for them to 
come to my house." He was also opposed to bongo 
drums, but he thought that voodoo head gearshift knobs 
were all right. 

Several Panthers disagreed. Claude Pardi, twenty- 
two, who had spent some time in California, thought 
the bongos and some of the new paint jobs were great. 
"I hope to eventually live on the Coast," he said. "Every 
time I see a California license plate, I say, 'Holy Land! 
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Holy Land!' " Pardi was captivated by cars. "I was go- 
ing steady with this girl, and she objected to my con- 
centration on my car," he said, "At the time I was put- 
ting in an Oldsmobile motor, but she expected me to be 
at her house. Finally she told me it would either be her 
or the car, so I said so long. My car comes first." The 
Panthers muttered agreement. 

There was nothing impersonal about a Panther's ap- 
proach to his rod. "I gotta coax my car," said Hess. "One 
time I started her up, and she was coughing and balk- 
ing for no reason. So I turned off the ignition and walked 
away and left her. When I got back two days later, I 
just turned on the ignition, and she worked swell." 

"A car is like a woman," said Herman. "Unless you 
keep it clean it won't run right. I wash my car three or 
four times a week. I just can't stand to see it dirty. I see 
some of these women drive around in dirty cars, and I 
think their houses must be a mess/' 

'1 like to keep my car nice, just like I keep myself," 
said Hess. 

"You just don't laugh at somebody's rod," said Pardi. 

"I can't sleep when my car is in the bum," said Her- 
man. "I can't even stand for people to touch my paint 
job. You see, your hands have oil in them, and they 
leave a smear on the paint when you touch it." 

"That's one thing you never do is touch a guy's rod," 
said Jack Eaton. "You can look at it, but you're not sup- 
posed to touch it." 
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"I had the hood up on my car/' Pardi said, "and a 
woman looked at it and said the motor was clean enough 
to eat off. I didn't say anything to her, but I thought, 1 
wouldn't let you eat off my engine, lady, you might get 
crumbs on it/ " 

"I talk real nice to my car/' said Petersen. "Before a 
race 111 say, 'Come on, baby, be good to me. I feed you 
the best oil and give you the best of everything, so don't 
let me down/ And sometimes when I'm feeling real 
good, 111 open the hood and kiss all that beautiful 
chrome smiling up at me from the engine block. Yet 
when it gets temperamental, I threaten it, and once I 
took a hammer and smashed two fenders. As soon as I 
did, I took a body mallet and hammered out the dents." 

Tve whipped my car/' said Pardi, "but afterwards I 
was sorry I did it." 

Several years ago, the Panthers invited the Long Is- 
land Sports Car Club to race on their drag strip. The 
sports car cultists haven't been back since; the gulf be- 
tween the two is unbridgable. "They think we're grease- 
balls/' said Pardi. 

"We had hoped for an invitation to Bridgehampton/' 
said Jack Eaton, "but after we wiped [defeated] them, 
they didn't even call us up and thank us. I suppose they 
look down on us because we're low class/ " 

"Sports car people are snobs/' Herman said. "They've 
got money. They don't know what's going on under the 
hood/' 
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Despite the snub, the Panthers carry on. There is 
nothing like a hot rod. "The greatest feeling in the world 
is when you start the motor on your rod for the first 
time/' Pardi said. 

"It's a great feeling to know you own a rod/' said 
Hess. "It makes you feel good, feel important. When 
you get on rods, you think about them all the time. You 
listen to motors when you're sitting doing nothing, and 
rods and cars are about the only thing you can stand to 
talk about/' 



The Middle Class: 
The Country Club 



HOT RODDERS have Rumpville; the middle class has 
its own idea of heaven, the country club. The 
country club is a uniquely American institution. In its 
eighty years of existence, it has undergone an evolution 
that amounts to a revolution. Originally a patrician play- 
ground modeled on the great English country house 
with its leisurely weekend, the country club has now 
become, in many instances, the year-round family fun 
center that has more in common with the local bowling 
palace on Route i than with any plutocratic pleasure 
dome. 

The idea of a country club is one notion for which 
nonsporting Boston can claim credit. The first country 
club was founded in Brookline, Massachusetts, in 1882. 
Exactly why it first took root there instead of in more 
promising soil elsewhere cannot be satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Charleston, South Carolina, had a golf club in 
1795, and Augusta and Savannah each had one a dec- 
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ade later, to which members repaired for balls and par- 
ties. But these clubs were the creations of lonely Scots- 
men longing for the ancient game, and none lasted long. 

The club in Brooldine which is known as The 
Country Club* was the idea of James Murray Forbes, 
a Proper Bostonian and well-known horseman. A mem- 
ber of the coaching set, Forbes looked upon the Brook- 
line countryside as the logical terminus for the then 
fashionable tallyho drives. "The general idea," went the 
original prospectus, "is to have a comfortable clubhouse 
for the use of members and their families, a simple res- 
taurant, bedrooms, bowling alley, lawn tennis grounds 
and so on; also to have race meetings and, occasionally, 
music in the afternoon/' Horse racing was to be (and 
did indeed become) one of the main attractions of the 
club; a track still surrounds the first and eighteenth fair- 
ways. Golf was not mentioned; it came as an after- 
thought. 

Two years later, the Country Club of Westchester 
County began. Caspar Whitney, the sporting writer, 
noted that this club had "developed from a suggestion 
to organize a tennis club into a determination to found 
a club where all country sports could be enjoyed." The 
club had tennis courts, a polo field, a race track, base- 

* As the first country club, The Country Club is always called 
The Country Club. It is a betise of the worst sort to refer to it as 
the Brooldine Country Club. As Dixon Wecter remarked, The 
Country Club has never assumed a place name because "it is sui 
generis, like the roc's egg." 
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ball diamond, traps for live pigeon shooting, boats, bath- 
houses and a pack of hounds. 

In 1886, Pierre Lorillard III, heir to the snuff and to- 
bacco fortune, created the most sumptuous club of all at 
Tuxedo Park, forty miles northwest of New York City. 
On seven thousand of the six hundred thousand acres 
he owned in the area, Lorillard, in collaboration with 
the architect Bruce Price, father of Emily Post, built a 
water system, twenty-two dormered cottages, weathered 
to medieval charm, a huge wooden clubhouse, stables, a 
swimming tank, a trout hatchery and a gatehouse that 
Price described as looking "like a frontispiece to an Eng- 
lish novel/' Tuxedo bespoke leisure and wealth; its ini- 
tial cost was $1.5 million. Several years later, Lorillard 
spent the balance of $2 million building a golf course, a 
racetrack, and a mile-long toboggan slide lit by electric- 
ity. Only the best people William Waldorf Astor, 
C. Oliver Iselin, Ogden Mills, Sir Roderick Cameron, 
the British consul in New York, and the like were ad- 
mitted, and from the beginning the club made social 
history. At the first of its annual Autumn Balls, which 
still signal the start of the New York social season, young 
Griswold Lorillard appeared in a tailless dress coat that 
the herd knows now as a tuxedo. 

THE INTRODUCTION OF GOLF 

GIVEN SUCH A magnificent send-off, the country club 
became the rage. A great moment came in 1888 when 
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John Reid, a Scot, banded together with five other con- 
genial souls in Yonkers, New York, to build a golf 
course. They called their little group St. Andrews. The 
game caught on at established country clubs, whose 
members became enthusiastic about this latest sporting 
import from Great Britain. In Brookline, The Country 
Club, under prodding from such distinguished members 
as Arthur Hunnewell and G. E. Cabot, appropriated 
fifty dollars for the construction of an experimental six- 
hole course. There is a legend that the spectators be- 
came quite bored watching the first match after one 
participant scored a hole-in-one on the first hole and the 
other players failed to duplicate the feat. 

In 1894, St. Andrews, The Country Club and three 
other clubs formed the United States Golf Association. 
The country club, given the game of golf, was on its 
way. In Springfield, New Jersey, Louis Keller of the So- 
cial Register started Baltusrol, and up on the Hudson 
River, Chauncey Depew and William Rockefeller helped 
found the Ardsley Casino, forerunner of the present day 
Ardsley Country Club. On the opening day in 1895, 
some members celebrated by staging an automobile 
race to the club, "where survivors were greeted by the 
12th regiment band." 

The yellow press scoffed at these "howling swells" 
who golfed in scarlet jackets and leg wrappings, worn 
as protection against the nonexistent gorse, but to Henry 
James, returning home in 1904 after a thirty-year ab- 
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sence abroad, the country club was an object of admira- 
tion. It was the perfect place for the upper class to re- 
lax. At the nineteenth hole of St. Andrews, Charles 
Schwab put together United State Steel by persuading 
Andrew Carnegie to sell out to J. P. Morgan. (Carnegie 
never lingered long at the club. Fearful of abduction, he 
always left the grounds before nightfall.) In Washing- 
ton, William Howard Taft betook his bulk to Chevy 
Chase, where he built a cottage. At the same club, 
Woodrow Wilson courted Edith Boiling Gait, and he 
was on the course when he heard of the sinking of the 
Lusitania. 

In 1913, golf and the country club received an im- 
petus from Francis Ouimet, an ex-caddie at The 
Country Club. One of a host of Catholic youngsters 
who toted bags for the Brahmins, Ouimet popularized 
golf the country over when, at the age of twenty, he de- 
feated Harry Vardon and Ted Ray, Britain's greatest 
players, in the play-off round of the United States open. 
By almost a literal stroke he made golf a game for the 
masses. 

In the Twenties, the country club was carried to 
the furthest reaches. By 1929, there were 4500 clubs in 
the United States, the highest number ever attained. The 
city of Zenith in Sinclair Lewis's Babbitt had two: the 
Tonawanda Country Club for the upper crust and the 
Outing Golf and Country Club for the aspiring middle 
class. That go-getter real estate man, George F. Babbitt, 
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a member of Outing, was wont to say with frequency, 
"You couldn't hire me to join the Tonawanda, even if I 
did have a hundred and eighty bucks to throw away on 
the initiation fee." Mark Benney, a sociologist, has 
speculated that golf became popular with the American 
businessman because it answers the needs of the inde- 
pendent capitalist. In hitting the ball from hole to hole, 
the golfer is symbolically directing his own destiny. 
Golf, in short, is a game of laissez-faire. It is not coin- 
cidental, Benney says, that both golf and Adam Smith 
came out of Scotland at the same time.* 

During the thirties the Depression forced a quarter of 
the private country clubs to close, and World War II 
put a further crimp in country club activity. It was not 
until after 1956 that the number of country clubs held 
steady at 2200 and then began to increase. At present, 
country clubs are being built at the rate of about a 
hundred a year, and there probably would be more but 
for the expense involved. t 

As of January 1962, there were a grand total of 3300 

* Surprisingly, sociologists have largely ignored the country club. 
Only the novelists Lewis, J. P. Marquand and John CXHara have 
examined it in detail. O'Hara undoubtedly etched the sharpest picture 
of "the country club set" in Appointment in Samarra, published in 
1934. Brilliant as the novel was, O'Hara might have to change some 
touches if he were writing it today. Sex, for instance, seems to be on 
the way out at the club (the growing family influence), and gin 
rummy has supplanted bridge as the most popular card game. 

t The National Golf Foundation estimates construction costs for 
an eighteen-hole course and a clubhouse for three hundred at between 
$500,000 and $750,000. 
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country clubs in the United States. The membership 
was 1.7 million. Approximately 3000 of these clubs were 
of the classic type, privately owned by the members. 
Nationally, the clubs took in about $250 million a year 
in dues and fees and had a food and beverage sale of 
$500 million. The average club, if there is such a thing, 
had between four and six hundred members, gross an- 
nual dues of $100,000 to $150,000 and a food and bever- 
age sale of $150,000 to $250,000. 

WHY THEY JOIN 

AMERICANS JOIN country clubs for a variety of reasons, 
of which the main ones appear to be: 

Golf. The game is at an all-time popular high, but it 
is almost impossible for a golfer to play on a public 
course at his or her convenience. (At many municipal 
courses golfers must line up at dawn. In Denver, motor- 
cycle police have been used to speed play on the fair- 
ways.) There is now only one golf course for every 
29,000 Americans, compared to one course for every 21,- 
ooo in the early Thirties. In the last decade alone, the 
number of women golfers has jumped 44 per cent. 

Status. In a democracy that lacks the honors and 
titles of a Britain, membership in the "right" country 
club is tangible recognition of having "arrived." Club 
membership firmly places a member and his family in 
the local hierarchy. "It's all prestige, the whole damn 
thing/' says one club manager. 
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Emotional security. c< We have become a nation of 
near strangers through the impersonal urbanization 
process/' writes Charles F. Hathaway, a Los Angeles 
club manager who studied more than two hundred 
country clubs while doing graduate work at Michigan 
State. "When we are with our own kind, such as in our 
club, the threat of association with people greatly dif- 
ferent from ourselves is greatly lessened/'* 

Business contacts. "Unless you belong to a country 
club, you're nobody in the eyes of some of your business 
acquaintances/* says a Louisville railroad man. A Chi- 
cago executive says, "The club is really a kind of grease, 
like a fraternity. It makes it easier for you to pick up 
business." From coast to coast, business has infiltrated 
the country club. A Boston advertising agency has a low 
705 golfer whose only job is to soften up prospective 
clients on the course. A Seattle law firm has hired an 
"Ivy League type" for the same purpose. "We have to 
have a man who can play a good game of golf and has 
all the social graces to bring in the business that's to be 
picked up around clubs," says a partner in the Seattle 
firm. "Our man does a fine job at it. He's no great shakes 
as a lawyer, but he doesn't have to be." Generally 
speaking, the businessmen who have the most to gain 
from country club membership are those selling a per- 

* In Chicago, leading gangsters sought one another's companion- 
ship at the Mount Prospect Country Club. However, when the club 
ran into financial difficulties a few years ago, local residents, who had 
at first joked about the Mafia Open, voted to take it over. 
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sonal service: doctors, lawyers, advertising men, insur- 
ance agents, stockbrokers and the like. There can be no 
doubt that club membership is a tremendous asset to 
them. A stockbroker member of the Denver Country 
Club says, "I'd say fifty per cent of my business comes 
from associations at the club. Recently one of my good 
friends called me for a foursome of golf. All three were 
pretty wealthy. I told him I couldn't play because I had 
a quota of stock to sell. It was some low-priced specula- 
tive stock that sold for about ten dollars a share. He 
said, 'Forget it, Bud, come on along. I'll take a third, 
and well unload the rest on the other two/ Well, we 
did. They each bought a third, about three hundred 
shares in all." 

COSTS, DUES AND TAXES 

THE PRIVILEGES of country clubbing are high. The June 
1961 survey of country clubs by Horwath and Horwath, 
an accounting firm that specializes in the club and hotel 
field, revealed that for the twelfth straight year private 
country clubs were operating at a loss. (The latest aver- 
age deficit was 6 per cent.) Golf is a steady loser, incap- 
able of paying its own way. Harris, Kerr, Forster, an- 
other accounting firm in the field, reported that the 
upkeep of the average golf hole cost $3059, which is 56 
per cent more than in 1951. The dining room, which 
must be open to serve either two or two hundred guests, 
is another loser. 
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In general, country clubs have attempted to make up 
the deficit by increasing dues (the average club dues 
have almost doubled in the past ten years, from $200 to 
$360), raising the initiation fee (the average fee has al- 
most tripled to $1000 in the same period of time), or 
simply assessing members the difference. Of course, 
none of these methods is popular with club members, 
who no sooner recover from one socking when they are 
slugged with another. To quell the protests, clubs have 
experimented with a variety of methods to increase in- 
come. Some began catering to outside parties, but in 
1961 the Internal Revenue Service ruled that any pri- 
vate club that derived 25 per cent of its income from 
nonmembers would lose its nonprofit tax status. 

To offset rising taxes, some clubs have sold their prop- 
erty to a housing developer and moved farther out.* 
Others have increased income by encouraging day-in, 
day-out participation by members. To accomplish this, 
the clubs have taken in more social members while keep- 
ing the number of golf members constant. After all, 
only so many golfers can use the course, and the social 
members concentrate on the last hole of the nineteen. 
As a result of this influx of social members, the bar till, 
in theory anyway, rings merrily from mom to night. 

More importantly, increased participation has come 

* Only in California have country clubs gotten a break on real 
estate taxes. In 1960, voters approved an amendment to assess club 
land at the rate specified for recreational purposes rather than on 
building value. 
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to mean family participation, and this has brought 
great changes in club life. The man who used his club 
as a refuge from his wife is no longer safe. "At my club," 
says the manager of a Midwestern club, "golf has gotten 
to the point where the men are allowed to play on 
Wednesday and Saturday." In fact, a number of clubs 
report that more women than men now use the course. 
"The women are fine/' says another manager, "as long 
as you keep them off the house committee. They can't 
get together on colors." 

To lure the family, clubs have built tennis courts and 
swimming pools. In the words of one harassed male, the 
swimming pool has become "the cheapest baby-sitting 
service in the world/' Other clubs have added bowling 
alleys and curling rinks, which take up the slack in 
winter when the course is closed. The quest for addi- 
tional income has brought about architectural changes 
in the club. In place of the spacious timbered structures 
of the past have come glass and concrete pillboxes de- 
signed for maximum efficiency and the maximum dol- 
lar. In Planning the Golf Clubhouse, Harold J. Cliffer, 
an architect, warns that the lounge: 

. . . should not he designed to provide seating for large 
groups gathered for affairs. As a matter of club economics, 
the space should be relatively small, not too amply furnished 
and accessible to the cocktail lounge. This acts as an in- 
ducement for people not able to find seating in the lounge 
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to gather in the cocktail lounge and have a before-dinner or 
before-luncheon cocktail. Activity in the cocktail lounge is 
much more profitable from the standpoint of the manage- 
ment than having the lounge furniture warmed by non- 
patronizing members or guests. 

On no account should the bar be placed in the dining 
room: "The drinkers feel too inhibited about imbibing 
freely while exposed to the scrutiny of the diners, and 
as a result of too little patronage, the management has 
complained bitterly that the bar cannot make money in 
such a location." 

PARTY SPREE 

IN RECENT years, many clubs have attempted to solve 
their financial problems by hiring a professional manager. 
Club managing is the latest of American occupations to 
achieve professional status. There is a Club Managers 
Association of America with 2200 members, a head- 
quarters in Washington and a monthly magazine. Sev- 
eral colleges offer majors in the field, the most notable 
of which is the School of Hotel Administration at 
Cornell. There, budding country club managers are put 
through a four-year course, crowned by a Bachelor of 
Science degree, in which they study such subjects as 
chemistry and its application to food preparation, hu- 
man relations, and classical cuisine. Once a year, Cornell 
and the Club Managers Association get together in 
Ithaca for a week-long seminar on club problems. In a 
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recent session, the managers were advised to use "chef 
recommends" on the menu for items that were either 
overstocked or unusually profitable, and to avoid for- 
eign names for dishes because they made guests hesitant 
to order. 

To keep clubs humming, managers have gone on a 
party spree. "Show me a successful country club and 111 
show you one that gives parties and lots of them," 
Leonard Taylor, president of a party-favor firm, told 
club managers convened in Ithaca a few years ago. "A 
well-planned party is the push that gets families out of 
their homes and into the club. A party gives them the 
sip and taste of country club lif e and makes them want 
to come back/* 

The secret of a successful party, Taylor confided, is to 
combine profitable food (drink is always profitable) 
with a theme that will bring the members out in droves. 
The most popular party is a Hawaiian luau. (The Elm- 
crest Golf and Country Club in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
put one on for $1537 and grossed $4111.) Next in popu- 
larity is a Roaring Twenties party. (The Morris County 
Golf Club near Morristown, New Jersey, plastered the 
walls with old advertisements of sheet music and rec- 
ords and dressed the staff in Charlie Chaplin and Mae 
West costumes two weeks before the big event. "It was 
pretty hard to come by the club and not realize that 
something to do with the Roaring Twenties was going 
to happen soon," Taylor exulted.) Other favored parties 
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are a Night in Paris, the invitations to which are mailed 
by postcard from France; a Night on the Steppes, in 
which a waiter dresses as a bear and cavorts to Russian 
folk tunes; a Balinese Purification Feast, featuring three 
large altars in the ballroom heaped with fruits, leaves 
and flowers; and a Night in Monte Carlo, in which 
members gamble with "play" money, used in case the 
police drop by. A most unusual party is the one given 
on Labor Day by the Meshingomesia Country Club in 
Marion, Indiana. It is a Labor Day party. The theme is 
"something for nothing/' with every fifth guest getting 
a free meal.* 

THE TOP CLUB 

CouisrrRY CLUBS today generally fall into one of six cate- 
gories: top status, middle class, minority, community, 
proprietary and industrial. 

Some top status clubs are known nationally. Among 
them are Chevy Chase, The Country Club, the Los 
Angeles Country Club, the Country Club of Detroit, 
the St. Louis Country Club and the Burlingame Country 
Club near San Francisco. These clubs are preeminent in 
their communities, although there may be a second 

* The number of parties suggested by Taylor was almost inter- 
minable. The Alaska Sourdough Party involved the use of such 
props as paper totem poles, a revolving spotlight giving the effect of 
the aurora borealis, and plastic foam snowballs, while the Beatnik 
Party called for murals ("paint spattered incoherently on large brown 
wrapping paper"), motorcycles, and a "hashish den." 
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club that is hard on their heels for prestige. La Detroit, 
for example, Bloomfield Hills runs a close second to the 
Country Club of Detroit, but since C.C.D. has ten of 
the Ford family as members to B.H/s one, C.C.D. has a 
clear edge. "It's not how many Cadillacs you have in 
the garage, but how many Fords at the party /' says an 
observer of the Detroit social scene. The Country Club 
of Detroit was the setting for Charlotte Ford's $250,000 
debut in 1959. Guests entered through an elegant corr- 
idor specially lined with pink-blooming topiary roses 
and alcoved French paneling that gave no hint that the 
men's locker room was behind the false front. In smaller 
cities, a rough rule of thumb for spotting the top club is 
to find out where the Junior League meets. 

Although membership in a top status club is often 
taken as an accurate social index, in some cities it is not 
necessarily an indicator of prestige. E. Digby Baltzell, a 
sociologist at the University of Pennsylvania, points out 
in Philadelphia Gentlemen: 

In Philadelphia . . . the higher one goes in the social class 
hierarchy, the less important the role of the country club is 
in leisure-time activities. There are numerous first families 
along the Main Line and in Chestnut Hill who are never 
seen at country clubs even if they belong, and many do not. 
A Proper Chicagoan, who visits in Chestnut Hill, would 
meet his host's friends in their own houses; in Lake Forest, 
the Philadelphian would be more likely to meet his Proper 
Chicagoan's friends at various elaborate country clubs. 
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More often than not, top status clubs have certain 
characteristics in common. For example: 

The top club is usually not physically impressive, 
much less elaborate. The grounds are neat, but the 
clubhouse is genteelly run-down. The interior is sub- 
dued. Hathaway writes: 

The highest prestige club holds to the older decoration 
themes. A front door, though worn and beaten, will be kept 
in place long after it has served its useful life, because it 
seems to have a unique character of its own. The middle 
class clubs, on the other hand, are continually redecorating 
and attempting to keep furnishings as well as facilities up 
with a brand-new air about them. 

The top club serves simple food. "The higher the 
prestige of a club, and thereby the social status of its 
members," Hathaway writes, "the less likelihood you 
will have of encountering showiness" (in food). "At the 
top members resist any show for fear other members 
will think they are trying to impress them.'* It is in the 
middle-class clubs that one encounters flaming sword 
dishes and glittering ice carvings. Thus, in Houston, 
when Golfcrest, a middle-class club that attracts the 
successful used-car salesman, held an interclub match, 
chili con queso dip, crabmeat dip and guacamole salad 
were served between the ninth and tenth holes. When 
the top status Houston Country Club was return host, 
its members simply served cheese and crackers. Hatha- 
way says class tastes may also be discerned on a "hard- 
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soft" scale. "The upper classes/' he writes, "seem to 
prefer hard, firm bread, and the lower classes . . . 
softer rolls." 

The top club has a strict sense of privacy. The 
top-ranking Country Club of Detroit issues no member- 
ship roster at all. Second-ranking Bloomfield Hills lists 
only names. Lesser-ranking clubs, like Oakland Hills 
and Forest Lake, put out a complete list, with business 
and home phone numbers; Forest Lake also lists ad- 
dresses. 

The top club keeps its privacy despite the fierc- 
est assaults of the press. A member of Burlingame 
would never reveal his golf score to a newspaperman, 
not even if he scored a hole-in-one. Officers of The 
Country Club have steadfastly refused to say what hap- 
pened to the remains of an elderly lady, a Gushing, who 
requested that her ashes be scattered on the eight- 
eenth green. White House reporters say that they never 
saw President Eisenhower so angry as he was the day 
photographers invaded the sacrosanct trophy room at 
the Augusta National. "They are not going to take any 
pictures in that room!" the President thundered. The 
photographers retreated en masse, though one discreetly 
snapped away "in case he toppled over." Later the 
President posed outside the clubhouse, and the incident 
was forgotten.* 

* Eisenhower's feeling for Augusta was such that on July 25, 
1957, he wrote the following letter (released to the press by the 
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The top club has next to nothing to do with golf 
tournaments. Oh of course, Augusta has the Masters, 
but the Masters is the Masters, and the winner gets to 
wear the club's green coat. When The Country Club 
held the United States Amateur a couple of years back, 
some members threatened to resign. Only once in its 
long history has the National Golf Links of America in 
Southampton, dubbed "America's snootiest golf course," 
tolerated a professional tournament. That was in 1928, 
when the members may have been carried away by the 

White House on November 17) to Clifford Roberts, chairman of the 
club's executive committee: 

Dear Cliff: 

Last evening I had a farewell stag dinner for George 
Humphrey [who had resigned as Secretary of the Treasury]. 
Those present were members of the Cabinet and a few staff 
officers. In addition, we had George's successor, Bob Ander- 
son. 

During the evening there was only one man who felt 
impelled to "rise to his feet" to make a talk. That was 
George. And his efforts took a strange turn. He described at 
some length his recent visit to the Augusta National. The in- 
cident or occasion that had impressed him most was a Sunday 
morning visit we had sitting in the golf shop. I do not recall 
the identity of those present, but George and I were sitting 
with three or four others scattered around the shop. 

The informality of the occasion, the free exchange of 
views among good fellows with no pressures or exhortations 
marring the quality of a pleasant conversation left an in- 
delible imprint on George's mind. As we left the golf shop 
that morning, I remember him remarking, "The greatest de- 
liberative body this country has ever known was the old 
country store. This morning's experience was almost a replica 
of the thousands of such meetings that took place only a 
few years back, sitting around a round-bellied stove, and 
with a cracker barrel always handy from which a man could 
extract a soda cracker to nibble on while he listened." 
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bull market. At any rate, the professionals had a difficult 
time. They were kept out of the clubrooms and the 
restaurant, and only after an argument were they al- 
lowed to use the showers.* 

The top club prohibits business discussions. To talk 
business at The Country Club, Fortune once noted, 
"would be calamitous. As the background for a Boston 

George recited this whole experience at some length to the 
dinner guests and said that from the moment he had such 
a pleasant conversation in the golf shop, he had determined 
to provide a cracker barrel for the Augusta National. This 
he did, and he brought the result to the dinner and told the 
party about it. 

The barrel has been made on special order. It is beauti- 
fully bound with brass hoops and has a lid which is fastened 
to the keg itself by a chain. On the side is a little brass plate 
which reads "The Eisenhower Cracker Barrel, presented to 
the Augusta National Golf Club by G. M. Humphrey, in 
1957." George of course intends that the cracker barrel shall 
be actually installed in the golf shop and he says that it is 
your responsibility to keep it properly supplied with crackers. 
Of course you would know nothing about cracker barrels 
and country stores. I understand you were raised as a city 
boy. But die glee that at least two-thirds of the dinner 
guests expressed upon hearing George's description of the 
cracker barrel, the sand box and the hot stove, provided 
ample evidence that most Americans are well acquainted 
with the old grocery store discussions. 

I suggest also that on the basis of this letter you write to 
George, now in Cleveland, and tell him that you are looking 
forward to seeing his gift at the Augusta National. 

As ever, 

D.E. 

* It was at the National that Thomas Wright, the club president, 
once asked luncheon companions, "Just what do you suppose was the 
greatest catastrophe that ever struck this nation?" Several members 
mentioned various fires, floods and other disasters, but the discus- 
sion was brought to a close when one member said, "Why, gentlemen, 
the worst disaster that ever struck this nation was the New Deal." 
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business date, the Brae Burn Club, out Newton way, 
would be the choice. It's social, too, but most of the 
members have known what it was to make a buck the 
hard way." An exception to the rule is the Country Club 
of Detroit. Members would object to an outright sales 
pitch, but it is permissible to talk shop about cars. "We 
eat and sleep autos in this town/' says a steel executive. 
"It gets so that when you go to church you expect to see 
a car up on the altar." Of course, shop talk sometimes 
pays off. Another executive once overheard a club con- 
versation that prompted his company to change the re- 
modeling plans at one of its mills. 

THE MIDDLE-CLASS CLUB 

THE COUNTRY CLUB that most Americans know is the 
middle-class club. Typical is the Bellingham Golf and 
Country Club in Bellingham, Washington. It began as a 
toy of the elite; now it is a family recreation center. 

The club began in 1912, with a nine-hole course on 
rented land. Its backers were the Very Best Families in 
town and the surrounding countryside the Larrabees, 
Demings, Woods, Bloedels, Welches, Campbells, Don- 
ovans and Goulds; in short, the fish-cannery rich, the 
lumbermill rich, the big landowners whose roots reached 
back before the turn of the century. 

In the Twenties, the club bought the land and added 
a second nine holes. Members kept their Canadian 
whiskey, always available through the town's top boot- 
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legger, in their lockers for the entertainment of friends. 
The atmosphere was strongly masculine. During the De- 
pression, the club operated only occasionally as it strug- 
gled under a $20,000 debt incurred in buying the prop- 
erty. Club life was even bleaker during the war. Food 
and equipment shortages kept the clubhouse closed, 
and greens-keepers were either in the armed services or 
in defense work. On weekends, members mowed the 
course to keep it playable. 

The early postwar years brought a change in the 
membership, finances and club status. The Very Best 
Families lost interest: they discovered a new way to 
entertain when Charlie, last of the Larrabees, sub- 
divided his family estate into choice building lots. The 
Very Best Families promptly moved there, giving up 
the club in spirit for the elegant new home, hi-fi, the 
power boat (or, better still, the private plane), and a 
summer place in the San Juan Islands or a ski lodge in 
the Cascades. Although the Very Best Families retained 
their memberships in the club, they were seldom there. 
In their place stepped a whole new middle class, and 
even lower middle class, who joined to drink at the bar 
the state legislature had legalized liquor or pump 
quarters into a newly installed battery of slot machines. 

By the early 19505, the club ran into difficulty. The 
slot machines, which had compensated for the loss of 
the big spenders, were outlawed. The members re- 
organized, selling social memberships for as little as 
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twenty-five dollars a year and raising the dues. They set 
out to attract a family crowd, and they did. In the last 
few years, women have had an increasing influence on 
club activities. For example, the men's stags have 
dwindled. (The club monthly, Divots and Ice, blamed 
"warmer weather, the longer days and the opening of 
the swimming pool" for the demise of the stags, but the 
fact is the wives don't like them.) The women have 
taken over the club with crazy-hat luncheons, fashion 
shows, card parties and golf contests in which the 
players are required to dress in the professional cos- 
tumes of their husbands. (The winner of one such con- 
test was the wife of a deep-sea diver, who played 
eighteen holes in the full gear, including helmet.) 
There are teen-age dances, tiny tot golf tournaments 
and a big come-one, come-all outdoor salmon barbecue. 
The switch to the family does not appeal to absolutely 
everyone some middle-aged golfers still gripe about 
the change in the fifteenth hole caused by the swim- 
ming pool but since the club now breaks even the 
tone is not likely to be changed. Although the club does 
not discriminate Bellingham's small Jewish colony be- 
longs it still has its cliques : the members of the Very 
Best Families, rarely seen but treated like royalty when 
they do arrive; the grumpy golfers; the pulp mill crowd, 
who come as close as anyone to dominating the club; 
the professional men. A great point is made of trying to 
represent all these groups on the governing boards. 
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Membership in the club is not as exclusive as it once 
was, although a great swath of the membership would 
like to think it is. The club is in the center of the lives 
of many persons, who are, all considered, comfortable 
in its atmosphere, pleased with the ice cream bar for 
the kids and content that the menu has not one word of 
French. "They know what they want to do when they 
come out here," says Coleman Steel, the manager and 
ex-bartender and fry cook. "Nobody has to stand there 
and grin at them. They move in as easily as they would 
in their own backyards." 

THE MINOBTTY CLUB 

THE THIRD type of country club is the minority club. In 
most instances, this means a Jewish country club, but in 
an older section of the country, such as New England, it 
may also mean an Irish club or possibly a French- 
Canadian or Italian club. Springfield, Massachusetts, 
offers a good cross section of ethnic stratification. At 
the top is the Longmeadow Country Club, whose ap- 
proximately four hundred members are, except for a 
few Roman Catholics, upper-class Protestants. The 
Springfield Country Club has about three hundred 
members, more than half of whom are Catholic, mostly 
Irish. (There are also a few French-Canadians and 
Poles.) Springfield has an Elks Club atmosphere; any 
member who wants action can find card-playing as well 
as golfing companions. The Crestview Country Club, 
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the newest and most lavish, has three hundred members, 
all Jewish. The Ludlow Country Club is predominantly 
French-Canadian, Italian and Polish, and it is, says an 
observer, "about as exclusive as a neighborhood bar, 
drawing heavily from the non-prestige classes who want 
to get away from crowded municipal links." 

In larger cities, one sometimes finds two or more 
Jewish country clubs, the top one composed principally 
of German Jews who tend to find Eastern European 
Jews unacceptable. To many Jews, German, Polish or 
Russian, the restricted Christian country club represents 
perhaps the sorest symbol of social discrimination. "I 
sometimes feel like a prostitute, 77 one Jewish community 
leader remarked to John P. Dean, a Cornell sociologist. 
"They'll call on me to lead their Community Chest cam- 
paign or help on the Red Cross. But when it comes to 
the country club, I'm not good enough for them." 

In January 1962, the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith issued the first report ever made on nationwide 
religious discrimination by social clubs. Of 803 country 
clubs surveyed, 224 were nondiscriminatory. Five hun- 
dred and five of the remaining 579 were "Christian 
country clubs," 416 of which barred Jews completely. 
The other 89 had quotas. Seventy-four of the 579 dis- 
criminating clubs were Jewish. Seventy-one of these 
barred Christians completely, and the remaining three 
accepted them "in small numbers/' 

The Anti-Defamation League report noted that many 
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discriminatory clubs had won acceptance for the posi- 
tion that the club is an extension of the home and that a 
man has the right to choose whom he will invite into his 
home. This, the report said, was unfair because if 

. . . the seat of power in any community discriminates 
against Jews, it may sound a note that will be taken up by 
others in the community. . . . The industrialist will be con- 
firmed in his negative view about Jewish plant managers; 
the plant managers in turn will find it more expedient not to 
employ Jewish subordinates. Lower echelon civic groups, 
ears closely attuned to the note from on high, will find sanc- 
tion for similar exclusions. The university, upon whose board 
of trustees sit members of the discriminatory club, will not 
protest a quota system, the fraternities will mimic their 
elders in exclusionary practices. Thus may a new generation, 
while still in its formative years, be schooled in the ways and 
benefits of social discrimination. 

Clearly, the problems raised by such exclusionary prac- 
tices are not only social but more frequently economic, po- 
litical and sociological. The ultimate victim is not the man 
reaching toward the seat of power and toward the prestige 
of upper level social acceptance. Rather it is the youth who 
finds he is barred from job or school (and when he is older, 
from a home) simply and solely because he is Jewish. 

The report concluded that although 

. . . the extent of discrimination against Jews by clubs is far 
greater than the levels of discrimination against Jews in 
other areas such as education, employment, housing and 
public accommodations, [the fact that a significant number 
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of clubs] were "Jewish clubs'* that discriminate against 
Christians is eloquent testimony to the further institution- 
alization of religious prejudice. When, as and if Jewish com- 
munity relations agencies conclude that the problem of the 
"Christian club" merits their attention, they will inevitably 
have to cope with the other side of the coin the "Jewish 
club/' 

Discrimination aside, Jewish country clubs generally 
differ from their Christian counterparts in a couple of 
ways. For one, the Jewish clubs put great stress on 
charity; a prospective member must have a proven 
record of philanthropy. One club in the New York area, 
for example, requires that an applicant show donations 
totaling at least $10,000 to United Jewish Appeal. For 
another, members of Jewish clubs habitually drink less 
than do Christian club members. It is possible to pick 
out the Jewish clubs surveyed in Horwath and Hor- 
wath's annual study of country club finances simply by 
checking the ratio of food and beverage expenditures of 
the average member. In one Jewish club, for instance, 
the average member spent $255 on food and only $134 
on drink. At a comparable Christian club, the average 
member spent .$275 for food and $240 for drink. At 
many Jewish country clubs, the bar is closed for lunch. 

Significantly, of all the clubs surveyed in 1961 by 
Sports Illustrated, the one most esteemed for its food 
was the Hillcrest Country Club in Los Angeles, a pre- 
dominantly Jewish club with a heavy show business 
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membership.* "Hillcrest," Milton Berle, a member, once 
remarked, "is a dining club with golf ." "Our food/' says 
Sherrill Corwin, a theater executive who is the club's 
president, "is talked about the world over." A typical 
Saturday luncheon menu at the club includes chicken 
broth with matzo balls (75$), grenadine of beef tender- 
loin on rye toast garni ($3) and smoked northern white- 
fish with thin-sliced onions and tomato ($2.60). The 
place to be "seen" is "the table" in the bar where Jack 
Benny, George Burns and Groucho Marx gather to 
banter. 

Two Negro clubs, the only ones of their kind in the 
country, are located in North Carolina the Meadow- 
brook Country Club outside Raleigh and Forest Lake 
Country Club in Greensboro. Forest Lake, which is 
slightly ahead in development at this writing, got going 
in 1959 when a group of businessmen led by J. Kenneth 
Lee, an attorney, bought the 124-acre Burlington In- 
dustries Country Club for $90,000. Eighteen of the 
acres are developed. There are a clubhouse, tennis 
courts, stables and bridle paths. Three lakes are avail- 
able for swimming, fishing and boating. Sixty families, 

* The Los Angeles Country Club does not accept Jews or anyone 
remotely connected with the entertainment world. The sole actor 
member is Robert Stack, the Eliot Ness of The Untouchables. But 
Stack, who comes from a proper Los Angeles family, was admitted 
before he entered the movies. Despite the bar against Jews, an official 
of the Los Angeles Country Club says of Hillcrest, "Our best friends 
in the world. When we have a golf tournament, our members play 
on their course, and when they have one, their members use ours." 
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who pay $200 a year, now belong, and the club runs a 
full schedule of events. Most of the members are pro- 
fessional persons; many are faculty members at Negro 
colleges in the area. The club has been able to get by 
financially by renting out the clubhouse to local busi- 
ness and civic groups. There had been considerable talk 
of building a golf course, but now that the city of 
Greensboro is planning to start a municipal course, 
members are hopeful of playing there. To attract po- 
tential members, the club is circulating an illustrated 
brochure which bears the slogan Social position is im- 
portant. 

THE COMIMTUNTTY CLUB 

IN RECENT years, a number of communities have started 
their own country clubs in recognition of local recrea- 
tional needs. In 1960, the town of Westport, Connecti- 
cut, paid $1,925,000 for the Longshore Country Club. 
Now known as the Westport Longshore Club Park, the 
club is available to all residents, with dues of only $10 
a year per family. 

In the Midwest, there are any number of small com- 
munity country clubs. Farmers who used to scoff at the 
city slicker game of "cow pasture pool" now play a fast 
nine while waiting for the milk to cool. The Logan-Mis- 
souri Valley Country Club near Logan, Iowa, a town of 
2500, has been in operation since 1948. Yearly dues are 
-. The entry fee is $100, and a payment plan permits 
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members to spread this over a ten-year period. "I'm do- 
ing it that way/' says Don Shrum, a telegrapher for the 
Chicago Northwestern Railroad, "and I pay the mem- 
bership fee quarterly. That way it doesn't hit you all at 
once." The Missouri Valley Chamber of Commerce has 
asked storekeepers to close at five instead of six on week 
nights "so folks can get in a round before dark/' On oc- 
casion, challenge matches are held with teams from 
nearby Blair, Nebraska. The winners eat steak and the 
losers wienies. Afterward, everyone pitches in to clean 
up. 

At Alma, Nebraska, population 1765, residents took 
over an abandoned depot just outside town so they 
could get that "outside-the-city country club atmos- 
phere." To make sure that everyone meets everyone else 
at the Saturday night "mixers," dancers are required to 
change partners. "Country club life is part of living in 
rural Nebraska," says Cal Stewart, editor of a small- 
town newspaper. "It's really down to earth. The guy 
who pumps gas in the banker's car plays golf with him 
on Sunday. If you want to have fun in a small town, you 
have to belong to the country club, and your station in 
life is no barrier." 

THE PROPRIETARY CLUB 

THE LATEST development in country clubs is the pro- 
prietary club owned by a businessman or syndicate 
seeking to make a profit. What these businessmen have 
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done is to commercialize the club, capitalizing on the 
demand for golf and status. There are now more than 
two hundred proprietary clubs across the country, and 
most of them are able to make money by catering to 
the masses at mass prices, in some instances anyway, 
and by employing such practices as central purchasing 
and soliciting outside parties. 

Although there are some semiexclusive proprietary 
clubs, particularly in the retirement country of the 
South, generally anyone who has the money to hand 
over is admitted. (As far as is known, no Negroes have 
applied for proprietary club memberships, but one man- 
ager says, "I expect this will happen shortly." He adds, 
"The major golf associations have slowed down the ad- 
mission of new clubs because they're afraid the clubs 
might admit Negroes. The golf associations are notori- 
ously conservative, but you must have them because 
they issue all the official handicaps.") The promise of 
profit in a proprietary club is so strong that a number of 
professional golfers have become involved in them. Mike 
Souchak, for one, is building several in partnership with 
some businessmen in North Carolina, where he lives. 

The leader in the field, if leader is the word, was the 
late George S. May, who died early in 1962. The flam- 
boyant owner of the flamboyant Tarn O'Shanter Coun- 
try Club in Chicago, May started out as an astute Bible 
salesman he used to follow Billy Sunday around the 
sawdust circuit and both he and his club were re- 
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bukes to the old-fashioned notion that a country club is 
a genteel place to relax. The Tarn water tower is de- 
signed as a golfball atop a giant tee. The gaudy red and 
white clubhouse is a habitable jukebox. From its uni- 
formed gate guards to its eight bars one of which is 
between the ninth hole and tenth tee* Tarn is de- 
signed to make money. The club has 300 regular golf 
members who pay a yearly membership fee of $750, 
125 limited golfers who pay $350, and 441 social mem- 
bers who pay $175. For every $364 the golfer spends 
annually on food and drink, he receives a rebate of $50. 
For every $364 the social member spends, he gets a re- 
bate of $25. May arrived at $364 by figuring a member 
should spend at least a dollar a day. Christmas is on the 
house. 

May's most likely successor is Alfred Kaskel, a New 
York builder responsible for the new Doral Hotel and 
Country Club in Miami. Properly speaking, Doral is a 
resort hotel built to catch the golfing trade. It has no 
beach at all. But Kaskel has gambled ten million dollars 
that two championship golf courses will prove attrac- 
tion enough. There are three teaching professionals, 
three touring pros and a staff of girl caddies headed by 
Frangoise Autiero, a French girl who caddied for Joseph 
Kennedy on the Riviera. The architecture might best be 
described as late Latin American airline terminal. There 

* Dubbed Halfway House by May, who decreed that no foursome 
could play through another that had paused there for refreshment. 
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is a Gazebo Coffee House, a Conquistador Dining Hall, 
a Miradoral Ball Room and a Cheaters Card Room "for 
your holidaying pleasure." 

In general, housing developers have been quick to see 
the money to be made in proprietary clubs. One of the 
more successful operators is Leon A. Katz, president of 
Golf Associates in New York. Originally a developer 
pure and simple, Katz is now also a country club man. 
Golf Associates has three clubs in operation, is building 
three more, and has three others in negotiation. Katz's 
usual procedure is to scout around for a club that went 
broke during the Depression, buy it and restore the 
course. Restoration is much cheaper than building anew. 
Once, while he was commuting by helicopter from his 
home in Flushing to a club he was building in West- 
chester, Katz spotted what looked like the outline of an 
abandoned course in Armonk. He verified his aerial ob- 
servation and bought the property from its startled 
owners. 

Katz's clubs, which cost approximately a million each 
to construct, average three hundred f amilies in member- 
ship. The entry fees range from four to five hundred 
dollars and annual dues are five hundred. "We appeal to 
the public course golfer who can no longer get on a 
course and has a little money," Katz says. "They're hun- 
gry for golf." Maintenance costs are kept down by rent- 
ing equipment and doing away with what Katz calls 
"frills/' "The dining room is designed for average usage, 
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not the crowd on the Queen Mary" he says. "And we 
do not run a credit operation/' One of the clubs will be 
surrounded by three hundred houses. "It goes fast that 
way/' he says. "In ten years, everyone will look upon a 
club as a necessity/' 

THE INDUSTRIAL COUNTRY CLUB 

ALL TOLD, there are about a hundred industrial country 
clubs in the United States, and most are designed for 
the workingman. The Endicott Johnson Company has 
the En-Joie Country Club in Endicott, New York,* the 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company has the Westvaco 
Country Club in Covington, Virginia, and the Texas 
Company has the Texaco Country Club in Houston. 
One of the fanciest is the Du Pont Country Club in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, with 9300 members, three eighteen- 
hole courses, one nine-hole course, sixteen tennis courts 
and one lawn bowling court. 

Curiously, the oldest company golf club was started 
by Oneida Limited, manufacturers of silver plate, in 
Oneida, New York. The company is a descendant of the 
Oneida Community, a communistic (in the old Utopian 
sense) society based on religious principles. Founded in 
the 18403 by J. H. Noyes, the community disbanded in 
1880 when outsiders objected to its radical views on 
marriage. A joint stock company took over the business 

* When the En-Joie golf course was built, management thought- 
fully graded it so workers wouldn't get tuckered out climbing hills. 
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enterprises established by the community, and the com- 
pany put into practice Noyes's idealistic doctrines. As a 
result, the company began the golf club in 1898 and pio- 
neered such other innovations as the coffee break and 
paid vacations. 

All considered, the country club, be it industrial, 
midddle-class or top status, is probably the most accu- 
rate mirror of social trends in American life today. It 
offers the family a place to play and the businessman a 
place to be seen. If the country club has its flaws and 
surely discrimination is one of them it is not neces- 
sarily because the club system is unfair but because the 
society in which it flourishes has flaws of its own. 



Upper Class: 
The Harvard-Yale Weekend 



About 150 Harvard students accompanied the football team 
to New Haven. The train was delayed at Providence and 
time was passed pleasantly by impromptu contests with the 
Brown men who gathered at the depot. Hundred-yard 
dashes and jumping events were arranged. The Yale game 
started at 2:30 in the presence of a large number of on- 
lookers. The Harvard students formed in a group and 
lavished their applause on Yale and Harvard alike as the 
occasion required. 

Harvard Crimson account of the first 
Yale game, Hamilton Park, New Haven, 
November 13, 1875 

Yale has got the championship she so much deserved, and 
what does she care if the rest of us grumble? It was not 
for her interests to play a game with Harvard. She had 
nothing to gain by the game. All she wanted was that little 
foot-ball championship, and she preferred to take the sweet 
way toward getting it ... Yale has got what she wanted, 
and we have got what we did not want, nor expect, and 
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what we mind far more than a defeat, an example of a spirit 
in intercollegiate athletics, which more than anything else, 
will serve to put an end to them. 

Harvard Lampoon, December 7, 
1888 

What we want to see are the old-time games, played by 
gentlemen and witnessed by gentlemen. 

Harvard Lampoon, October 31, 1895 

"I want to go to Princeton," said Amory. "I don't know 
why, but I think of all Harvard men as sissies like I used to 
be, and all Yale men as wearing big blue sweaters and smok- 
ing pipes." 

-F. Scott Fitzgerald, This Side of 

Paradise 

The story of football at Harvard is more than a chronicle of 
collegiate sport; it is part of the history of the United States. 

The History of Football at Harvard 

"Do you come from Harvard?" 

"Heck, no, I'm talking this way because I cut my mouth 
on a bottle/' 

Yale Record, November 24, 1962 

ONE OF the strangest tribal rites in American society 
is the Harvard- Yale football weekend. The most 
traditional of rivals, Harvard and Yale have been play- 
ing one another in football since 1875, and in the days 
of Frank Merriwell the game was often of importance in 
settling the mythical national championship. It was a 
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game that brought out the ferocity of everyone con- 
cerned. Victorious Yale students established the custom 
of tearing down the loser's goalposts, and Tad Jones, a 
Yale coach, once told his players, "Gentlemen, you are 
about to play football for Yale against Harvard. Never 
in your lives will you do anything so important." Ac- 
cording to dark legend, a Harvard coach once deeply 
inspired his players without saying a word. As they 
watched in mounting fascination, he slowly and silently 
choked a bulldog to death, then tossed tiie carcass at 
their feet.* Perhaps the most rabid Harvard cheerleader 
of all time was John Reed '10, the Bolshevik sym- 
pathizer buried in the walls of the Kremlin. Nothing 
aroused Reed like the Yale game, and he wrote a song 
proposing to "twist the bull-dog's tail" and "call up the 
hearse for dear old Yale." Later Reed taught the strik- 
ing Paterson, New Jersey, silk workers Harvard songs 
with proletarian lyrics. 

Nowadays, the Harvard- Yale game is no longer of im- 
portance as far as college football standings are con- 

* A canard, so says Morris A. Bealle's The History of Football at 
Harvard (Washington, 1948), which traces this story back to an in- 
nocent incident involving Coach Percy D. Haughton. Before the 
1908 game at New Haven, Haughton sent the players off on a hike, 
As they were returning to their hotel, he (surprise!) drove up in a 
car dragging a roped papier-mdchg bulldog decked out in a Yale 
blanket. "This stunt evoked roars of laughter and was discussed all 
day long. Percy's psychology in those days was planned to keep the 
boys amused and happy. Apparently this incident was expanded 
through the years into the dog-strangling legend. Let us hope that 
the ghost of that bulldog can now rest in peace/" 
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cerned, and mucli of the ferocity has departed.* None- 
theless, the game remains the focal point for all sorts of 
curious folk practices. For instance, whenever it is 
played at Harvard, as it was on November 24, 1962, 
representatives of the New Haven tailoring establish- 
ments entrain for Cambridge to render biennial obei- 
sance and to see what the young gentlemen are wear- 

* Compare J. P. Marquand's H. M. Pulham, Esq., which describes 
pre World War I Harvard, with a 1962 paperback novel, Love with 
a Harvard Accent, by one"Leonie St. John." In Pulham, Sammy Lee, 
the assistant coach, brings the team to see the injured Bo-jo Brown 
on the eve of the Yale game: 

"Well, men/' he said, "here's Bo-jo Brown, and I guess we 
all know how we feel about Bo-jo Brown. We all know that 
Bo-jo won't be in there with us tomorrow, and we all know 
what that means. But there's one thing that all of you men 
can do. I want you all to go up and shake hands with Bo- jo 
Brown and tell him that we're going to beat the living hell 
out of Yale tomorrow, even if he isn't there. All right, men. 
Shake hands." 

I felt my breath catch and I felt a lump in my throat. It 
was hard not to be moved by the simple solemnity of the 
scene. As the team filed past him, mumbling a few broken 
words, Bo-jo's face grew red. 

"Do you want to say something to them, Bo-jo?" Sam Lee 
asked. 

Bo-jo seized his crutch and stood up and leaned against 
it. It seemed hardly decent to be present, because his eyes 
were bright with tears. 

"All I can say is," Bo-jo said, "give 'em hell. To hell with 
Yale." And then his voice broke in a sob, and he sat down 
and covered his face. 

By contrast, in Love with a Harvard Accent, nobody apparently gives 
a damn about the Yale game. In fact, the leading characters, a sex- 
tet of Harvard boys and Radcliffe girls, so despise the thought of it 
that they drive off for a weekend of lovemaking in a Maine farm- 
house. 
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ing. The tailors themselves wear velour Alpine hats, 
double-breasted tweed topcoats and blue Oxford shirts. 
By custom, they do not speak to one another, and, upon 
arrival, each goes his separate way. 

Harvard College has 4700 students, each of whom is, 
as anyone of them will tell you, an individualist. "What 
we're after is not the well-rounded boy but the lopsided 
boy who will make up a well-rounded class," says 
F. Skiddy von Stade, Jr., the freshman dean. "You don't 
get the whole college doing any one thing, and that 
simply is extended to athletics, football included." 

The freshmen live in the Yard, the upperclassmen in 
glorified dormitories called houses. (At Yale the houses 
are called colleges.) Each house, like Harvard itself, 
is stereotyped. Eliot House, for example, is preppie, 
with an admixture of jocks. Preppie and jock are two of 
several sociological pigeonholes into which Harvard stu- 
dents are forever thrusting one another. Preppies are 
prep school graduates. If they are social enough, they 
may go on to become clubbies, members of the handful 
of "final" clubs, of which Porcellian is the most exclu- 
sive. Jocks are athletes. There are beatniks who hang 
out in the Hayes-Bickford cafeteria on Harvard Square. 
Then there are wonks. A wonk, sometimes called a 
turkey or a lunch, roughly corresponds to the meatball 
of a decade ago. Like the jock, the clubbie and the beat- 
nik, the wonk is free to go his own way. Harvard fosters 
a live-and-let-live philosophy. Mike Foley, a jock who 
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played end on the football team, said of the wonks, "You 
have to respect them. One of them might come up with 
an invention in twenty years that will save the world." 
Similarly, the wonks, when they stop to think about it, 
do not look upon the jocks as animals. There are animals 
in the Big Ten and at Dartmouth, but not at Harvard. 

Serious preparation for The Game begins a week be- 
forehand at Harvard. (The Yale game is simply called 
The Game. Other games are known as the Princeton 
game, the Cornell game, the Brown game and so on, but 
Yale is always The Game.) 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBEB l8 

Ax TWO o'clock Sunday afternoon six days before The 
Game Harvard coach John Yovicsin put the phone 
down in his office. It was his third call of the day, all 
from the same Boston paper. "I get three calls a day 
from them, from three different reporters, and each of 
them wants something new," he said. "In fact, all the 
papers want something new every time. 

"At Harvard/' he said, "we play two schedules. WeVe 
finished our first one now, and our second one starts this 
week." Both Harvard and Yale attach such importance 
to The Game that they scout one another all season. 
"When I was at Gettysburg [College]," he said, "I was 
accustomed to believing that every football game was 
as important as the next one. To me, it is so much more 
important to have an eight and one record than to have a 
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poor season and beat Yale. When I first came here, I 
didn't believe how important the Yale game could be, 
but I found out quickly enough. I thought I could do 
something about it, but I can't, I can't." He gave an un- 
derstanding smile. "Of course, there are so many areas 
of interest here that groups can become so wrapped up 
in their own interests that they are not concerned with 
the team. But generally we have fine support. Harvard 
is different, but it's nice. IVe enjoyed my six years here 
very much/ 7 

Outside Yovicsin's office, Buzz Gagnebin, the varsity 
manager, said that in order to get the players "up" for a 
game it was necessary to appeal to their intelligence. It 
was not unusual, he said, for a player to ask him to re- 
move an inspirational sign from the locker room on the 
grounds it was childish. Gagnebin was trying to decide 
what movie to show to the players on Friday night. "We 
try not to get anything with lovey-dovey parts," he said. 
"We like to have one with lots of action." Gagnebin's 
father, Harvard '24, had also been varsity manager, and 
the decline of interest in football at Harvard may be 
measured by the fact that in Gagnebin pere's day there 
were about one hundred and thirty freshmen who 
wanted to manage but only fifty-two in 1962. And of the 
fifty-two, only a relative few were seriously interested; 
the number was cut to fifteen the first day. 

At five on Sunday evening Bill Grana, fullback, and 
Charlie Kessler, guard, were watching the Boston Pa- 
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triots pro football game on TV in Grana's room in Win- 
throp House. Grana, a junior from St. Louis, was major- 
ing in biochemistry and had a B average. "I want the 
grades, sure," he said, "but during the fall I think an 
awful lot about football. I'm glad I'm playing here. I 
really enjoy it. I have friends in the Big Eight and the 
Big Ten who love football, but they quit. They just 
couldn't stand it." For the most part, Grana's friends at 
Harvard were jocks. "It's just a case of mutual interest," 
he said. 

"Football sure doesn't unite the campus here," said 
Kessler with a wry smile. "There are guys in the stacks 
at Widener who never come out, and the crowd that 
hangs around Hayes-Bick is like a thing that came right 
out of the wall." 

Both players said that they took The Game more seri- 
ously than any other on the schedule. They did not need 
any locker room slogans to get worked up. What gave 
them a big lift, though, was to hear "Ten Thousand 
Men of Harvard." "It may sound corny, but really, noth- 
ing makes me feel better," said Grana. "Yeah," said 
Kessler, tapping his heart, "that puts it to you." 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 19 

EARLY MONDAY morning there was a report that Presi- 
dent Kennedy would attend The Game. There was a 
rumor that Frank Sinatra was bringing the Clan. (On 
Friday, the White House announced that the President 
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would attend. Nothing was said about Sinatra or the 
Clan.) 

Leavitt & Peirce, tobacconists, displayed memorabilia 
of The Game in their left front window. (The right win- 
dow is traditionally reserved for crew notices.) 

Buzz Gagnebin posted a picture of a Yale player in 
each locker with the caption: WILL THE SUNDAY PAPERS 

MENTION HIM OR YOU? IT'S UP TO YOU! 

Four-thirty, Monday afternoon. Ray Colucci of Ray's 
Barber Shop on Holyolce Street, who has been cutting 
Harvard hair since 1928, was caustic about the students. 
"That's about the only thing they care for," he said of 
The Game. "For other games, they don't go. They're 
busy. It's like a record I don't want to hear any more. 
I don't want to hear it. I say something like, 'You going 
to the game Sat'day?' And they ask, 'Who's playing?' It 
all started to change with the war. What are they, 
they're p-i-g-s, pigs! Dirty necks, dirty clothes. They 
don't care about their hair or nothing. The artistic touch 
is all gone. They say, 'Give me a medium haircut.' The 
hair is so long, how do you know what's medium? Now 
you go back to the Thirties, a shave every day, a haircut 
every two weeks. 

"I learned how to play horses from a Harvard stu- 
dent. Could you imagine that now? And the card games 
were always going. I knew one kid who came here with- 
out a cent. He left with four thousand dollars and a 
brand-new Ford touring car. Christ, they wanted me to 
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take book in here. Those kids knew how to live." 
Two doors up, business was brisk at the chic Andover 
Shop. Charlie Davidson, the proprietor, said The Game 
was important even though Harvard students would not 
openly admit it. He said, by way of example, "They 11 
order a jacket a couple of months beforehand, and then 
say, 'Oh, Yd like to have that a week from Friday/ and 
that's the start of the Yale weekend. It's very subtle. 
When we had the shop on Mount Auburn Street, the 
band used to march by, playing hard enough to knock 
the windows in. But instead of turning around, the guy 
would say, I'd like a tie with a little more blue in it/ " 

According to Davidson, Harvard plays down enthusi- 
asm for football as smacking of the Big Ten.* Big Ten 
is the Harvard way of saying corny. "I used to have a 
clerk here/' said Davidson, "who was from Exeter, a Har- 
vard undergraduate. And whenever he saw a Midwest- 
erner coming into the shop, he'd mutter, 'Oh, here 
comes another one of those Four-H Club bastards.' " At 
Harvard, Davidson concluded, "It's all right to hold a 
rally for SANE or H. Stuart Hughes, but not for foot- 
ball." 

* Harvard students are also prone to regard Yale's enthusiasm for 
football with mild amusement. According to Bruce Finnie, a graduate 
assistant in sociology, Harvard students would regard the picture of 
the Yale football captain at the fence as a "negative role model." 
Finnie is one of a number of social scientists working on a federally 
supported research project exploring Harvard attitudes toward all 
sorts of subjects, including football. 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 2O 

INCONCLUSIVE LUNCH with six Radcliffe girls about The 
Game. "Freshmen" (from Radcliffe) "just die to go to 
every game," said one. "They'll even take blind dates. 
On the other hand, sophs and juniors are more blase 
about it and don't care at all. Seniors seem to regain 
their interest I mean, it's the last year and then 
maybe they're also getting a little concerned about mar- 
riage." 

"Of course, we like the Harvard boys," said another. 
"We adore most of them. Why, three-fourths of the 
Harvard boys are so much better than the whole rest of 
the United States/' A senior in drama said that most of 
the drama crowd was not interested in The Game. "Some 
of them don't even know there is a big game," she said, 
"much less know what it is." As a matter of fact, some 
drama people rehearsed during The Game. 

Perhaps Radcliff e's mixed attitude toward The Game 
was best summed up by Faye Levine while crossing the 
Larz Anderson Bridge after the Brown game. "Ill go to 
The Game," she said, "and 111 look forward to it, in a 
kind of unverbalized way." 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21 

THE Gargoyle Undergraduate Tiddlywinks Society 
posted a notice in Phillips Brooks House: 

It's so colossal only the mighty parlor of 
P.B.H. could hold it! So stupid that Sports 
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Illustrated is covering it Saturday only, 
Yale vs. the undefeated G.U.T.S. 10 A.M. 
Free. 

At stake was the John Harvard Challenge Cup, a hub- 
cap. Tiddlywinks have been popular at Harvard ever 
since a touring Oxford team introduced the game in the 
faUof 1961. 

Lunch in Boston with a former crew captain, who 
had been at Harvard before the war, and two other 
Harvard alumni, one class of '45, the other '51. Crew 
and '51 were both Porcellian. 

Crew: "The Game is not as important as tradition 
makes it out to be. It used to be much more important. 
Myself, I don't give a hang about The Game, but it's a 
marvelous opportunity to meet old friends.'* 

Class of '45: "There is virtually no crying in our beer 
after Yale wins. Only some of the really old alumni get 
worked up about it like that." Class of '51 thought 
younger alumni might prefer to beat Dartmouth. Crew: 
"Culture is rather limited at Dartmouth." 

Class of '51 expressed annoyance at the time Yale let 
its manager score against Harvard. *Td like to see us get 
ahead by about forty points, go down to the two-yard 
line, then fall back into punt formation and boot the 
damn thing out of the stadium. That would show them." 
Crew: "Oh no, now, I don't see why we should get down 
to their level." 

Crew, reminiscing: "In my time, the clubmen used to 
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go to the games all the games in a bunch. We'd 
have a big dinner at the club and then bundle off to the 
stadium with a few bottles. Oh my, yes, there were girls 
about, but they didn't get in your way. Oh, you would 
know a girl from some subscription dance, but all this 
business about steady girls was definitely not the thing. 
It was more make-the-waitress sort of stuff." 

On Wednesday evening, when the players came in 
from practice, Harvard songs were being played in the 
locker room. "Oh jeez," said guard Ernie Zissis, "they 
got the music going." 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 22 

THANKSGIVING. The varsity concentrated on pass de- 
fense. Alumni started to arrive. There were arguments 
over hotel reservations. Harvard folklore has it that 
rooms at the Ritz for The Game are passed down from 
father to son. 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 23 

AT ten o'clock in the morning, an alumnus from Rye, 
New York, brought his teen-age son into Keezer's old 
clothes store on Massachusetts Avenue for a second- 
hand sports coat. The boy was thrilled. The raccoon 
coats, which started to sell before the Dartmouth game, 
were all gone. A Radcliffe freshman bought the last one 
for five dollars. 

Starting at two in the afternoon, Harvard played Yale 
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seventeen times in football, touch football and soccer. 
The largest crowds, about 3500 each, were at the soccer 
game, which Harvard won, 3-1, to tie for the Ivy League 
championship, and the freshman football game, which 
Harvard also won, 13-12. (It was the first unbeaten 
freshman football team since 1928.) 

On the other fields flanking the stadium, Soldiers 
Field, Harvard houses met Yale colleges in football. 
The principal game was between Eliot House and Say- 
brook College, the two champions of their intramural 
leagues. About 120 persons watched the game, among 
them a writer for the New Yorker and John Finley, the 
Master of Eliot, who kept shouting exhortations from 
the sidelines. (The week before, when Eliot won the 
house championship by beating Leverett 22-8, Finley, a 
professor in the classics department, greeted the team: 
"Well done, my golden warriors, my Greek gods!") Dur- 
ing one of the huddles, Alan Freiss of Eliot pleaded, 
"Throw me a pass. I want to score a touchdown. There's 
a guy from the New Yorker following me around.* 5 
Freiss did not score a touchdown. Eliot won, 21-0, 
thanks mainly to the efforts of quarterback Pete Wood, 
the son of Harvard All America Barry Wood. "I'm just a 
high school football player," said Wood after the game, 
"and besides, this is so much fun." 

At six o'clock, Edward Lawrence, president of For- 
cellian, gave a party for forty guests in Eliot House. 
Most of the guests, who brought dates, were clubbies. 
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Some soccer players were present, and so were several 
Yalies. The room was dimly lit. A student waiter, at- 
tired in a white jacket, served drinks. "Sometimes you 
have to watch these guys/' a clubbie said. "They think 
they get pay and anything they can drink, too/' "Gee, I 
like this party," a girl confided to her date. "Nobody's 
talking about football/' The conversation was mostly 
polite social chatter about persons the guests knew. Oc- 
casionally the clubbies would drift together in the mid- 
dle of the room. "There they all are, by themselves 
again/' said a girl. A Yalie, who had attended prep 
school with a number of the clubbies, said, "Freshman 
year I saw them all at Christmas, and at first I didn't 
even recognize them. I couldn't even talk to them they 
had become so Harvard. And they get worse every year. 
Some of them are just unbearable now." 

At 7:30 P.M. the Harvard band gathered in front of 
University Hall in the Yard for a football rally. If there 
is one thing that the diversified undergraduate body at 
Harvard might agree on, it is that the band is superb. 
"People actually go to games to see the band," said Joe 
Russia, sports editor of the Crimson. "In a way, the 
band symbolizes Harvard, in the same way, I guess, that 
the Big Ten bands symbolize the Big Ten schools. The 
Harvard band doesn't march in a straight line but in just 
sort of a mass formation. People hooted when the leader 
instructed the band to march in a straight line for one 
game. But the Harvard band does show an excellence 
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in the one thing that really should count, an excellence 
in music. Just as Harvard demands excellence in 
thought/' The peculiar thing is, though, as an editor of 
the Lampoon, Harvard's humor magazine, seriously re- 
marked, "The band is in, but its members are out" 
Peter Farrow, the student conductor, said, "Generally, 
we're public school Jewish." 

The rally in the Yard was the first at Harvard in 
several years, and many students were surprised it was 
held. A couple of football players, who were flabber- 
gasted, suspected that the Athletic Association had 
staged it to impress visiting sportswriters with Harvard 
spirit. 

About a hundred people followed the band as it 
marched forth from the Yard playing "Ten Thousand 
Men of Harvard," and about four hundred trailed be- 
hind when it marched back in again ten minutes later. 
The bandsmen mounted the steps of Widener Library, 
where red flares were lit. Buzz Gagnebin adjusted a 
microphone and introduced Captain Dick Diehl. The 
crowd was skeptical. Diehl was interrupted with cheers 
whenever he tried to speak. Gagnebin introduced the 
rest of the players. The band joined in the cheers for 
Zissis, number 69. Coach Yovicsin said he had once 
been warned about Harvard indifference. There was a 
huge cheer for Harvard indifference.* The entire rally 

* The Lampoon, November 21, 1902: "Even the grind feels the ex- 
citement, and looks up from his desk in the library as he recollects in 
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took only twenty minutes. "We cut it short because we 
didn't want a riot/' Gagnebin said. 

The players filed aboard a Gray Line sight-seeing bus 
to go to a motel in Framingham for the night. There 
they would see a movie, Sea Chase, which Gagnebin 
had selected over Ivanhoe and Go for Broke. "A good 
action film/' he said. "Besides, I like sea films." An 
undergraduate stopped by the bus, then said, shyly, to 
a player friend inside, "Get Yale." "You bet," said the 
player, shrinking into his seat. 

Meantime, the crowd from the Yard had surged into 
Harvard Square, stopping outside Hayes-Bickford. "We 
want a riot!" someone yelled. There was no riot. Over- 
heard conversation: "You going to the game tomorrow?" 
"No, I sold my tickets. I got a good price." Cheers when 
a Negro beatnik with a beret, sunglasses and a goatee 
climbed up a ladder and waved to the crowd. More 
cheers when a patrol wagon whirled up to take him 
away. "Who's he?" a reporter asked. "The guy who 
usually wears a sling," said a bystander. "We want tear 
gas!" someone cried. There was no tear gas, and the 
police dispersed the crowd. 

At Sanders Theater, the Harvard and Yale glee clubs 
gave a joint concert. The critic from the Crimson did 
not care for it. "Certainly," he wrote, "a football concert 
ought not to strive for the heights and depths, but it 

an absent-minded sort of way that the Harvards are to play the Yales 
at football to-morrow or is it next Saturday/* 
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needn't be spread thin with kitsch, either." At the Signet 
Society, two Harvard undergraduates and a Yale under- 
graduate read their own poetry and fiction aloud. A 
second Yale undergraduate missed the reading when his 
car broke down on the Massachusetts Turnpike. Har- 
vard won, 2-1. 

At 10:30 P.M., the Krokodiloes, the Hasty Pudding 
Club's version of the Whiffenpoofs, threw a party for 
the Whiffenpoofs in Eliot House. The Kroks and the 
Whiffs, who wore white ties and tails, sang gay college 
songs. No one talked about The Game; instead they 
talked about their touch football game the next morn- 
ing. "My roommate has never been to a game/* said Al 
Burns, the director of the Kroks, "but he likes the idea 
of Harvard beating Yale/' 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24 

RAINY AND cold. At ten in the morning, a Santa Glaus 
carrying a case of beer lurched down Mount Auburn 
Street and entered the side door of the Lampoon build- 
ing, an architectural parody of a Dutch castle. Inside, 
he joined half a dozen other Santas, all candidates for 
the magazine. Standing about shouting imprecations 
were editors clad in knickerbockers and elf hats. 

"Who's going to win The Game?" Jack Winter, im- 
mediate past president of the Lampoon, asked a visitor. 
"Harvard's favored by twelve," said the visitor, "but a 
wet field usually helps the underdog." Tin talking 
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about The Game" said Winter, coldly. By The Game, 
lie meant the Lampoon against the Yale Record in cro- 
quet. "Listen/' said Winter, "one year we played The 
Game in the stadium and everybody left afterward. No 
one stayed to see football/' As proof, he displayed an 
old issue of the Lampoon with a photograph showing a 
player punting before empty seats. "See," he snarled. 
(The editors of the Lampoon are fond of having a lark. 
Once they went to Yale and stole the fence, which was 
insured for ten thousand dollars. On the night before 
The Game, they gave a dinner for the editors of the 
Record, and when the dishes were cleared, they tipped 
over the table and there, nailed to the underside, was 
the fence. Before returning the fence to Yale, the editors 
of the Lampoon took a picture of a janitor in kilts sitting 
on it. On another occasion, the editors had a great time 
when they told the United Press that Harvard was quit- 
ting intercollegiate football. The UP carried the story, 
complete with bulletins.) 

An editor named Woody Wickham made sure the 
Santa Clauses had mallets and beer for The Game. One 
Santa carried a parasol to keep the rain off an editor 
wearing a velvet jester's suit. When Wickham had 
finished his inspection, he and the other editors shoved 
the Santas out the side door. "Let's go, you big 
Lampoon team!" the editors shouted. 

The Yale Record team, a shabby-looking crew, was 
waiting in a nearby lot. A Record editor hawked pro- 
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grams of The Game to gawking onlookers. The program 
was all about croquet; a small note announced: "Festivi- 
ties will be followed by a football match between Yale 
and Harvard universities/' Just before The Game began, 
the Record team started chanting, "Cheat! Cheat! 
Cheat!" Yale was behind before starting; the Lampoon 
always wins all games "by the traditional score of 23-2." 
(An exception is cross-country, when the Lampoon wins 
"by the traditional score of 2-23.") 

By 1:20 P.M. the rain had stopped, but the tempera- 
ture dropped close to freezing and a chilling wind 
swept over the capacity crowd of 39,000 in Soldiers 
Field.* Down in the Harvard locker room, Yovicsin 
finished going over strategy. Then, very briefly, he said 
that everybody in the stands would give almost any- 
thing to play. "All right, seniors/' he said. "Take over. 
It's yours." He and the assistant coaches left, leaving 
the players alone. "I think this is really cool," said Zissis 
later. 

On the field, the Harvard band gave "the first Con- 
servative pregame show" in honor of William F. Buck- 

* A combination of Greek stadium and Roman circus, Soldiers 
Field was built in 1903, the first big-time football stadium in the 
United States. As such, it not only served as a model for others else- 
where but influenced the game by the very dimensions of its field. In 
1905, Walter Camp of Yale headed a committee trying to do away 
with the brutality in football. He sought to make football more like 
rugby by widening the field by at least forty feet to increase lateral 
motion, but Harvard refused to go along because of the proximity of 
the concrete stands to the sidelines at Soldiers Field. So instead, 
Camp's committee legalized the forward pass. 
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ley, Jr., Yale '50, by marching backward. There was an 
enormous cheer when the public address announcer re- 
ported that President Kennedy had to cancel plans to 
attend The Game. Everyone sang the national anthem. 

The students in section 33 were noisier than the 
alumni in section 29. One out of every four girls wore a 
Harvard scarf. Occasionally, there would be a cry of, 
"Restrain them, Harvard! Impede their forward prog- 
ress!" Harvard took a 7-0 lead in the second quarter, but 
right after the touchdown, the wife of an alumnus in 
section 29 announced that she was bored. "I'm sorry to 
say it," she said, "but I am." A biplane flew overhead 
trailing a banner: BUY LEAVTTT & PEERCE CAKE BOX TO- 
BACCO MIX. 

At half time, the Harvard band saluted the Trojan 
War. The members formed a bow and arrow while they 
played "Ajax, the Foaming Cleanser." They formed an 
outline of a Trojan horse while they played "IVe Got 
You Under My Skin." "I wish they'd stop playing those 
sophisticated show tunes," an alumnus in section 29 
complained. The band swung into "Ten Thousand Men 
of Harvard," "Now that," said the alumnus, "is more like 
it" 

Across the field, the Yale cheerleaders tried to rough 
up a student dressed as John Harvard. He escaped, 
waving his Pilgrim hat in triumph as he danced back 
across the field to the Harvard side of the field. "The 
Dartmouth boys were very rude/' said an alumnus. 
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"Yes," said a woman. "Why, when I went to the ladies' 
room ..." A cheer for Harvard's victory in tiddly- 
winks blotted out her remarks. "God Save the Queen?" 
the alumnus asked. "I guess they think they're all wild 
Indi . . ." Cheer for the Lampoon win in croquet "by 
the traditional score of 23-2." 

In the third quarter the Yale side of the field cheered 
when halfback Jack Cirie returned a punt 59 yards for a 
touchdown. The Harvard side cheered when Yale mes- 
sed up a two-point conversion try. Gloom in section 8 
high above the Yale students, where three South Boston 
Italians had Harvard by 11 points. "WeVe lost," said a 
man named Louie. 

A Harvard bandsman held up cards for the members 
to see. They read: MURMUR, ANGRY, BLOOD. On one, 
VERITAS had been crossed out and TRUTH written under- 
neath. When Zissis came out, a bandsman led a special 
Zissis cheer. 

"Give me a Z," he began, spelling out Zissis letter by 
letter with the crowd. "What's it spell?" he asked. "Zis- 
sis!" "What's it spell backward "Zissis!" "What's it 
spell sideways?" "Zissis!" "And what's his number?" 
"Sixty-nine!" 

With six minutes left, Harvard scored to take a 14-6 
lead. With two minutes to go, Harvard students began 
waving handkerchiefs at the Yale supporters. As the 
teams lined up for just one more play, the gun sounded. 
Rick Beizer, a Harvard linebacker and a rock V roll 
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fanatic, spoke first after the game. 'Who/' he called 
over to tie Yale quarterback, Brian Rapp, "did *Oh 
What a Night?" "The Dells,'* Rapp shot back. "Hey, I 
found out who did 'She's Gone* the Channels/' 

AFTER THE GAME 

THE HARVARD locker room was joyful but not ecstatic. 
Yovicsin was almost in tears, sort of choked up, accept- 
ing greetings from well-wishers, mostly old players and 
reporters. 

Alumni jammed into tents and fieldhouses surround- 
ing the stadium for reunions. There were at least two 
thousand in Briggs Cage. No one was heard talking 
about The Game. Conversations ran from "]&ck, you've 
put on weight" to "That picture looks best in the library, 
George." Overhead, on the indoor track, a bespectacled 
student wearing silk track shorts over his sweat suit 
kept doing laps, oblivious to the hubbub below. 

Porcellian threw a cocktail party to which ladies were 
admitted, then held a dinner from which ladies were ex- 
cluded. A Lampoon editor said the Porcellian party was 
a bore, but he added airily, "But at least they don t play 
Gotcha." Gotcha, he explained, was a game played only 
by Yalies. "You're at a party at Yale," he said, "and you 
see a friend. So you drop your pants, bend over and look 
back at him through your legs and say, 'Gotcha/ It's 
never played at Harvard." 
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The houses gave dances. The Lampoon had a blast.* 
No one talked about The Game. Instead, Jack Winter 
sang a rock V roll song about baseball players. *Tm 
crazy about baseball/' Winter said. The lyrics went: 
"Wayne Belardi . . . Tommy Umphlett . . . Don Boll- 
weg." 

"Don't go to Pi Eta/* Winter warned. "You'll find 
jocks slobbering over their dates in the corner/' 

The noisiest party was at the Pi Eta Club. Joe Cronin, 
president of the American League, was there. His son 
Corky is a member. The Cleary brothers, ex-Harvard 
hockey players and stars of the 1960 United States 
Olympic hockey team, were there. There was talk that 
Teddy Kennedy would show up. Teddy and the late 
Joe Kennedy, Jr., were members. "Teddy was here last 
year for Princeton," said Jim Schroeder, the president. 
Pi Eta had ninety members, twenty-two of them foot- 
ball players. "This has always been a jock house," 
Schroeder said. No one was talking about The Game. 
John Davidson, '53 and a former president of Pi Eta, 
said, "Harvard's whole interest in athletics is a very 
subtle thing, but it's not as sneered at as most people 
like to think. It's a little game they play." "Hah-vud," 
said Frederick Flather III '54, "is an intellectual institu- 
tion. It's the pride in something you don't have to boast 
about. It's a great institution. We're Hah-vud, and Hah- 

* The Lampoon denied it was a blast. "You can only have a blast 
in Bermuda/* an editor said. 
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vud is still Number One in this country." A famous ex- 
Harvard athlete spoke up. "Don't use my name/* he 
said, "but the spirit could be better." "But then," said 
Fred Flather, "it wouldn't be Hah-vud." 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 2$ 

IN THE morning Cambridge was still. At noon alumni 
began leaving town. In the late afternoon, Ernie Zissis, 
Rick Beizer and Mike Foley relaxed in their suite in one 
of the new towers in Leverett House. Zissis, a junior, 
had played his last game of football for Harvard. A 
transfer from West Point, he had lost a year of eligi- 
bility. He had found the Point rather silly. Once he had 
been put in a metal locker and made to recite while 
cadets banged on the sides. Football was really impor- 
tant at the Point. "Here," said Zissis, "there are so many 
things to do, there's no need to get fired up about foot- 
ball. It's a good thing. I like it that way." 

"The whole thing is to put football in the right per- 
spective," said Foley. "And we come as close here as 
anybody." 

Beizer said that he and Zissis had started a Gentle- 
men's Corner in the Varsity Club. "Anybody could sit 
in," he said, "but there was no jock talk." Early in the 
season, he and Zissis had passed the word to four sopho- 
mores on the squad to stop the jock talk. "It was foot- 
ball, football, all the time," Beizer said. "Now these 
guys are bright. This was in the beginning of the season, 
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and it's funny to see how their attitude changed. Ernie 
and I got them alone and tried to wise them up. We 
told them to leave football in the locker room, to talk a 
little Plato and Aristotle/* 

"I'd hate to walk around the Square and have people 
point me out and say, Hey, he plays football/ " Zissis 
said. "I really would. During fall practice I was walking 
along the street with this kid he's not on the team 
any more and all of a sudden, he starts hitting the 
parking meters with his forearm. Like this. I look at him 
and ask him what he's doing. 'Very good for the fore- 
arm/ he says. 'Really strengthens it/ I didn't believe it. 
/ 1 said, none of that! Whoh!' " 

"Actually," said Foley, "we're an arrogant team, but 
with a sort of quiet determinism." 

"Last year," said Beizer, "we were the Ivy Champions 
with Columbia. We were the first team from Harvard to 
win it officially, but that didn't seem to mean a thing to 
the alumni. We went to a lot of banquets after the sea- 
son, but all they talked about was us beating Yale and 
winning the Big Three. I honestly don't think they 
would have shown any interest in us at all if we had 
won the championship and not beaten Yale. They prob- 
ably wouldn't even have had all the banquets." 

"I'm awfully proud of this place," said Zissis. "I know 

what it means to me. Well, we all know what it means 


to us. 

"There's this new philosophy called borghese," Beizer 
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said. "It's concerned with only the important things in 
life. Everybody's interested in it. The coaches were all 
crazy about it. It's very subjective. I tell Jimmy Lentz" 
(the defensive line coach), "'Jimmy, you're borghese/ 
He is. Henry Lamar'* (the freshman coach), 'Tie's 
borghese. And football, it's borghese when we're play- 
ing. In July it's still borghese for Jimmy Lentz, but not 
for me. And the Yale game, sure, it's borghese. The Yale 
game is borghese." 



The Unreal Ideal: 
Frank Merriwell 



OF ALL the athletic heroes who have appeared on 
the American scene, probably none ever aroused 
the admiration or left so enduring an impression as one 
who never really existed: Frank Merriwell of Fardale 
Academy, Yale College and the world at large. He was 
the unreal ideal, and even today his very name is syn- 
onymous with the spectacular in sport. From 1896 to 
1914, he performed unmatchable feats of derring-do in 
Tip Top Weekly, the most widely read nickel novel 
ever published. He was a whiz at boxing, baseball (his 
"double shoot," which curved in both directions, was 
always good in the clutch), football, hockey, lacrosse, 
crew, track, shooting, bicycle racing, billiards, golf 
in fact, any sport he deigned to play. No matter what 
plots the villains hatched, Frank always emerged tri- 
umphant, the dastardly schemers sneaky Roland Dit- 
son, swaggering Herbert Hammerswell, the son of "a 
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pompous, vain, conceited, narrow-minded, back-number 
politician/' and the rest of their ilk routed. 

Frank Merriwell, in the words of his creator, Gilbert 
Patten, stood for truth, faith, justice, the triumph of 
right, mother, home, friendship, loyalty, patriotism, the 
love of alma mater, duty, sacrifice, retribution and 
strength of soul as well as body. Frank was manly; he 
had "sand." He was tolerant. Although he neither 
smoked nor drank "Frank had proven that it was not 
necessary for a man to drink at Yale in order to be es- 
teemed a good fellow" he gladly blew off his chums 
to fizz at Morey's* while he quaffed ginger ale. He was 
honest. When some prankish classmates stole a turkey 
from a farmer's coop, Frank risked capture to stay be- 
hind to nail a five-dollar bill to the roost. "Have all the 
sport you like over it," he told his laughing friends, "but 
I feel easy in my mind." 

Above all, Frank was modest. As a freshman in a 
boardinghouse on York Street, he sufficed with Spartan 
furnishings, but as a sophomore in South Middle he did 
up his rooms with souvenirs of his adventures in South 
America, Africa, Europe, Asia and Australia. On the 
floor were grizzly bear and tiger skin rugs; on the walls, 
bows and arrows, pistols and "a heavy ax, the blade of 
which was rusty and stained with blood"; and, as a final 
touch, away up near the ceiling, "safely out of reach," a 
strange knife, tipped with green, in a glass case with the 

* Patten always spelled Mory's with an e. 
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sign: THE SNAJCE KNIFE OF THE PAMPAS. POISON! Frank's 
friends, Bart Hodge, Jack Diamond, Bruce Browning 
and the rest of the gang, were wont to meet there once 
or twice a week for "jolly gatherings," but whenever 
anyone asked about the unusual decor, which "elicited 
no small amount of surprise," Frank would sigh, "What's 
the use of talking about what one has done? It's not that 
which counts here." 

Such a hero could dazzle any generation. Among his 
admirers were Stanley Ketchel, Franklin P. Adams, Jess 
Willard, Floyd Gibbons, Jack Dempsey, Jerry Geisler, 
Fredric March, Christy Mathewson, Woodrow Wilson, 
Babe Ruth, Al Smith and Wendell Willkie. George Jean 
Nathan was so moved by Merriwell that he laid aside 
his acerbic pen to plead for a biography of Patten, and 
only recently Westbrook Pegler lamented that Patten 
had never received the Pulitzer Prize. "When I read 
Hemingway, Jack London and Skinny Caldwell of To- 
bacco Road, all fellows with scant respect for woman- 
hood, nor reticence in matters which never should be 
mentioned in mixed company," Pegler wrote, "I pine for 
the fresh clear nobility which walked in gleaming armor 
even though dens of infamy flourished in all big cities 
and unwary daughters of our farmers vanished into 
Kansas City with straw suitcases." 

There is no counting the number of youngsters Merri- 
well inspired. Clarence E. Mulford, author of the Hopa- 
long Cassidy stories, read Merriwell, and so did Dan 
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Parker, the vigilant sports editor of the New York Mir- 
ror. "Every kid that would look at TV now read Merri- 
well," Parker says. "A lot of us thought he was real. He 
certainly couldn't have helped but give people the idea 
it was good to have clean sports. I got the idea Yale 
wouldn't be caught doing anything not true blue, but I 
couldn't say the same for Harvard/' 

Even today the nostalgic demand for Merriwell is so 
strong that Charles Bragin, a Brooklyn bookseller who 
specializes in dime novels, asks $3500 for a complete run 
of Tip Top, 986 copies all told. Dime Novel Roundup, a 
monthly magazine devoted to old-time popular litera- 
ture, gives over column after column to Merriwell minu- 
tiae, and its editor, Edward T. LeBlanc of Fall River, 
Massachusetts, is such an enthusiast that he is currently 
compiling a plot synopsis of each issue of Tip Top. So 
far, he has read his way through the first 375. Another 
contributor, J. P. Guinon of Little Rock, Arkansas, has 
analyzed the letters column that ran in Tip Top for al- 
most twenty years. In New York, the Friends of Frank 
Merriwell, an informal society, meet over the luncheon 
table in the name of fair play. Started by Joseph Gra- 
ham, an insurance executive who is fond of introducing 
himself as "the president and beloved founder," the 
society has the motto, "No bullies or toadies allowed." 
One member, a reporter on the New York Times, was 
banished not long ago after a daily double notation was 
found on the back of his membership card. 
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For the past two years, Harry Felsenstein, a New York 
label manufacturer, has been seeing one publisher after 
another in an effort to get the Merriwell stories repub- 
lished. He is serious. "They teach a sense of values that 
are missing today/* Felsenstein says. "Whenever I went 
out to play baseball or football, I thought of myself as 
Frank Merriwell, and I found myself performing stunts 
I didn't think I was capable of, like making sensational 
catches, one-handed sensational catches. I always came 
through, advancing the runner. I never struck out. On 
the track team, in the last few yards I always seemed to 
surge forward. Fantastic!" 

The flame burns brightest at Yale, where MerriwelTs 
legend has hung over the campus for more than half a 
century. Any number of students have gone to Yale be- 
cause of him, ranging from the athletic to the intellec- 
tual, from Eddie Eagan, class of *2i, Olympic light 
heavyweight champion and onetime chairman of the 
New York State Athletic Commission, to Jan Deutsch 
'55, now law clerk to Supreme Court Justice Potter 
Stewart. One of the most brilliant students ever to en- 
roll at Yale, Deutsch entered on a Ford Foundation 
scholarship when he was only sixteen. After graduating 
with a 94 average, he got an M.A. from Cambridge, and 
in June 1962 became the first student in Yale history to 
receive, simultaneously, an LL.B. from the law school 
and a Ph.D. in political science from the graduate school. 
"As a small boy, I loved to listen to the radio series 
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about Frank Merriwell at Yale/* Deutsch says. "There 
was never any doubt about where I wanted to go." Mer- 
riwell was the boyhood hero of Jordan Olivar, the Yale 
football coach from 1952 to 1962. In fact, at the start of 
the 1962 season, Olivar had two Merriwell novels in his 
desk. "If I had him today, he'd be quarterback," Olivar 
said. 

Edwin Foster Blair, a New York lawyer and Yale fel- 
low, recalls that when he was a tackle on the unde- 
feated, untied team of 1923, a player who did something 
spectacular was asked, "Who do you think you are, 
Frank Merriwell?" The closest any real-life Yale athlete 
has come to Merriwell was Albie Booth, who won eight 
varsity letters and captained the football and basketball 
teams. He turned down the baseball captaincy "to give 
someone else a chance." As a sophomore, Booth single- 
handedly defeated Army and Chris Cagle in a football 
game Army was winning 13-0. Booth went in and scored 
three touchdowns, the last on a 65-yard punt return 
through the entire Cadet team, and kicked all the extra 
points as Yale won 21-13. In 1932, Booth made his 
sporting farewell by hitting a bases-loaded homer in the 
ninth to beat Harvard 4-3. Sports writers invariably 
called him Frank Merriwell. 

GILBERT PATTEN 

IT is perhaps ironic that Gilbert Patten, the author of 
the Merriwell saga, for such the series deserves to be 
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called, not only never attended Yale (or any college, for 
that matter) but had Ms only produced play hissed off 
the stage by Yale students during its New Haven try- 
out. For seventeen years, Patten, under the pen name of 
Burt L. Standish, ground out twenty thousand words a 
week on Merriwell. It was mentally taxing and physi- 
cally arduous. He so badly bruised his fingers typing 
that he had to hire a secretary. He walked furiously as 
he dictated. When he walked slowly, the narrative came 
hard. The faster he walked, the better it flowed. One 
morning he attached a pedometer to his leg and clocked 
four and a quarter miles in three hours. 

In practically every way, Patten was unlike his fic- 
tional hero. Patten was a spindly small-town boy with a 
sense of inferiority. His pacifist parents constantly 
warned "him against the shamefulness of fisticuffs. When 
he created Merriwell, he simply turned himself inside 
out. "It was natural for me to wish to make Frank a fel- 
low such as I would like to have been myself," he said. 

Patten was born in Corinna, Maine, on October 25, 
1866, the son of a carpenter, "a good, solid honest Maine 
man of no distinctive talents." His mother was "simply 
and merely a good housewife, and a loving, almost ador- 
ing mother." From the start, he was a storyteller. "I was 
trying to write stories even before I knew how to spell 
the simplest words," he later recalled. "My thirst for 
reading was fed at first in Sabbath-school literature and 
such worn and tattered books as I found in my home/' 
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He started smoking at fourteen, when he indulged in 
two-cent cheroots. He also got drunk on hard cider, but 
the experience, while "interesting, even exciting," helped 
make him into a Prohibitionist. When he was fifteen, he 
shocked his parents by running away. For six months he 
worked in a machine shop in Biddeford, Maine, and 
when he returned home, unrepentant, he announced he 
was going to be an author. He promptly wrote two 
stories, "A Bad Man" and "The Pride of Sandy Flat," 
which he sent to Beadle & Adams, the leading dime 
novel publishers. To his delight, he received six dollars 
for both stories. "That," he said, "settled my career." 

For the next thirteen years, Patten wrote westerns for 
Beadle & Adams. To get local color for such epics as 
Hurricane Hal, the Cowboy Hotspur and Nobbij Nat, 
the Tenderfoot Detective, he once took a train as far 
west as Omaha, where he spent a day before returning 
east. For a brief spell, he also ran a weekly newspaper 
and managed a semi-pro baseball team. In 1886, he 
married the first of his three wives, Alice Gardner, who 
corrected the grammar in his copy. In 1891, they moved 
to New York. 

After several years of routine success, Patten quit 
Beadle when the firm deducted ten dollars from a hun- 
dred-dollar payment because he asked for the money 
ten days before publication of a story. To get by, he 
wrote boilerplate pages for small country newspapers, 
60,000- word juveniles for Golden Hours, and, after much 
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persistence, a series of boys* stories for Good News, a 
Street & Smith weekly. He also wrote a play, Men of 
Millions, which opened in New Haven. The leading 
lady, who played a social-climbing wife, so overacted 
she was hissed from the stage and refused to return. 
The comedian got drunk. Patten decided it would be 
best to return to Maine. He was twenty-nine, the father 
of a three-year-old son and close to broke. His chance 
came a couple of months later, in December 1895, 

Shortly before Christmas, Ormond Smith, senior part- 
ner in Street & Smith, wrote to say that the firm was in- 
terested in putting out a weekly series: 
. . . something in the line of the Jack Harkaway stories, 
Gay Dashleigh series which we are running in Good News 
and the Island School series . . . the idea being to issue a 
library containing a series of stories covering this class of 
incident, in all of which will appear one prominent character 
surrounded by suitable satellites. It would be an advantage 
to the series to have introduced the Dutchman, the Negro, 
the Irishman, and any other dialect that you are familiar 
with . . . 

It is important that the main character in the series should 
have a catchy name, such as Dick Lightheart, Jack Hark- 
away, Gay Dashleigh, Don Kirk, as upon this name will de- 
pend the title for the library. 

The essential idea of this series is to interest young 
readers in the career of a young man at a boarding school, 
preferably a military or a naval academy. The stories should 
differ from the Jack Harkaways in being American and 
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thoroughly up to date. Our idea is to issue, say, twelve 
stories, each complete in itself, but like the links in a chain, 
all dealing with life at the academy. By this time the readers 
will have become sufficiently well acquainted with the hero, 
and the author will also no doubt have exhausted most of 
the pranks and escapades that might naturally occur. 

After the first twelve numbers, the hero is obliged to 
leave the academy, or takes it upon himself to leave. It is 
essential that he should come into a considerable amount of 
money at this period. When he leaves the academy he takes 
with him one of the professor's servants, a chum. In fact 
any of the characters you have introduced and made promi- 
nent in the story. A little love element would also not be 
amiss, though this is not particularly important. 

When the hero is once projected on his travels there is 
an infinite variety of incident to choose from. In the Island 
School Series, published by one of our London connections, 
you will find scenes of foreign travel with color. This ma- 
terial you are at liberty to use freely . . . 

After we run through twenty or thirty numbers of this, 
we would bring the hero back and have him go to college 
say, Yale University; thence we could take him on his 
travels again to the South Seas or anywhere. . . . 

Patten was enthusiastic. He knew next to nothing 
about military schools, so he read a number of brochures 
and books about them. Having made notes, he there- 
upon wrote the first story in four days. He christened 
his hero Frank Merriwell, explaining, "The given name 
of Frank was taken to express one of the hero's charac- 
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teristics open, on the level, aboveboard, frank. Merri- 
well was fonned by a combination of two words: 
'merry* expressive of a jolly, high-spirited nature 
and Veil* suggesting abounding physical health." 

Patten adopted the pseudonym Burt L, Standish be- 
cause of his love for Longfellow's poem "The Courtship 
of Miles Standish/' Street & Smith accepted the story 
and offered Patten a contract to write Merriwell stories 
for three years, each story to be twenty thousand words 
long, the salary a flat fifty dollars a week with no royal- 
ties. Patten signed for several reasons. "One/' he said, 
"was that I was married and wanted a steady weekly in- 
come. Secondly, my father had been crippled by a fall 
and it had become necessary for me to support my par- 
ents. A third reason was that I believed I'd always be 
able to turn off my weekly Merriwell yarn in four days, 
which would leave me two extra working days a week 
in which to labor at the great American novel, which I 
still dreamed of writing." 

AT FABDALE 

THE FIRST story, Frank Merriwell; or, First Days at Far- 
dale, Volume I, Number i, appeared on April 18, 1896, 
and it began: 

"Get out!" 

Thump! A shrill howl of pain. 

"Stop it! That's my dog!" 
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"Oh, it is? Then you ought to be kicked, too. Take that 
for your impudence!" 

Cuff! A blow from an open hand sent the boyish owner 
of the whimpering poodle staggering to the ground, while 
paper bags of popcorn flew from his basket and scattered 
their snowy contents around. 

"That was a cowardly blow!" 

The haughty, over-dressed lad who had knocked the 
little popcorn vender down, after kicking the barefooted 
boy's dog, turned sharply as he heard the words, and found 
himself face to face with a youth of an age not far from his 
own. 

As they stood thus, eying each other steadily, the two 
boys presented a strong contrast. The one who had lately 
been so free with foot and hand had a dark, handsome, 
cruel face. He was dressed in a plaid suit of a very pro- 
nounced pattern, had patent leather shoes on his feet, and a 
crushed felt hat on his head, wore several rings on his 
fingers, and had a heavy gold double chain strung across 
his vest, while the pin in his red necktie was set with a 
"sparkler" that might or might not be genuine. 

The other lad was modestly dressed in a suit of brown, 
wore well-polished shoes and a stylish straw hat, but made 
no display of jewelry. His face was frank, open, and win- 
ning, but the merry light that usually dwelt in his brown 
eyes was now banished by a look of scorn, and the set of his 
jaw told that he could be firm and dauntless. 

This, of course, is Frank Merriwell, fresh off the train 
at Fardale, and the bully is Bart Hodge, destined to be- 
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come, as most bullies were, Frank's "admiring and un- 
wavering friend.** Frank challenges Hodge to fight for 
cuffing the little popcorn vender, but Hodge refuses and 
drives off to Snodd's boardinghouse, pausing only to 
lean out the barouche and whip the poodle as he goes 
by. At Snodd's, Hodge further demonstrates his villainy 
by trying to loss Belinda Snodd, the plump daughter of 
the proprietor. "Belinda what a sweet name how 
poetic!" exclaims Hodge. "You have the brown eyes of 
a fawn. The sight of those tempting lips makes me burn 
with a desire to taste their dewy freshness. Belinda, give 
me a kiss!" 

Fat but frisky, she eludes him, and Hodge is further 
enraged at dinner when Frank makes sport of him with 
ventriloquism. Frank, it turns out, is a top-notch ven- 
triloquist. When Hodge angrily leaves the table, Frank 
gets the other boys on his side: "Being a born diplomat, 
Frank decided that then was the accepted time to make 
himself solid at Snodd's, which he proceeded to do by 
keeping up a string of funny stories and witty sayings 
that convulsed the boys and made them decide that he 
must be a jolly good fellow." 

Hodge arranges to have Frank slugged over the head 
and sprinkled with hard cider from Snodd's cellar. De- 
spite Frank's protestations that "I do not know the taste 
of liquor," Snodd takes him for a thief and orders the 
popcorn vender to drive Frank back to the railway sta- 
tion. But the little vender refuses; as Patten put it, "The 
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urchin was loyal" Snodd relents, and Frank and Hodge 
try to settle their differences with a fight. "You and I 
both can't attend Fardale Academy!" shouts Hodge dur- 
ing the melee. Though battered, Hodge refuses to give 
up. Frank offers to make peace, but Hodge shows him- 
self to be "a sulker and a cad by his refusal to shake 
hands/' 

Enter Inza Burrage, who comes to picnic with Be- 
linda and the boys. She is a dark-haired, red-lipped, 
jolly girl, and Frank is smitten. "For a moment Inza 
Burrage's dark eyes had looked straight into his brown 
orbs." (Later in the series, Frank was also to be attracted 
by blond Elsie Bellwood. It took him years to make up 
his mind which one he preferred.) Alas, Hodge gets Inza 
as his tennis partner in a doubles game, and Frank looks 
bad as he is forced to cover the territory of plump Be- 
linda. Just as Frank is striving extra hard, the popcorn 
vender runs wildly toward them screaming, "Run! run! 
run! Mad dog! Mad dog!" 

Hodge, the cad, flees. Inza trips, but Frank gently 
picks her up and moves her to the side as he prepares to 
battle an obviously hydrophobic canine with a jackknife. 

"What are you going to do?" panted Inza. "You are not 
going to fight the dog?" 

"Yes!" 

"He will kill you!" she screamed. "Remember that one 
scratch from his teeth means sure deathl" 

"Iknowthatr 
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"Then run run!" 

"And leave you and these girls to be bitten by that beast! 
Not much! Better that he should bite one than a dozen," 

As the dog pounces, Inza stops panting. "What a 
brave noble fellow he is!' her white lips whispered. 'How 
terrible that he should give his life for me! How grand!* ** 
Snodd shows up and shoots the dog grappling with Mer- 
riwell. Again shown up by Frank, Hodge retaliates by 
locking him in a cemetery vault so he will miss the en- 
trance examinations for Fardale. As Frank is trying to 
find a way out, he hears a rustling. Rats! "Surely the 
situation was one to appall the stoutest heart/* Here the 
scene fades, opening next at Fardale on the day of the 
exams. To the astonishment of Hodge, Merriwell bursts 
into the room. Foiled again. Witness to the dark deed, 
the loyal urchin had let Frank out. Hodge agrees to 
mend his ways, and he and Frank pass into Fardale to- 
gether. There along with Barney Mulloy ("Begobs! Oi 
filt that Oi had to do it. Two min were oudt, an' it 
samed loike th* last chance") and Hans Dunnerwurst 
("By Shimminy! dot peen der pest gatch yu efer saw 
my whole life in!"), he becomes one of Frank's satellites. 

AT YALE 

WITHIN A few months, the circulation of Tip Top Weekly 
reached seventy-five thousand copies. Eventually, it was 
to have an estimated circulation of three hundred thou- 
sand. (Street & Smith kept the exact circulation secret, 
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perhaps because Patten was writing on straight salary.) 
After further adventures at Fardale Frank, of course, 
was the star of all the athletic teams his uncle, Asher 
Merriwell, dies, and his will directs that Frank leave the 
academy "and begin a series of travels through the 
United States and other countries." Professor Horace 
Orman Tyler Scotch, nicknamed "Hot" Scotch, becomes 
his guardian and traveling companion. After a series of 
adventures around the world through issues 12 to 39, 
Frank announces he is going to try for Yale College. 
"Good," says Inza. "I know you will cut as much of a 
dash there as you did at Fardale." 

And, of course, Frank does. He is no sooner in quar- 
ters on York Street with his spooneristic roommate, 
Harry Rattleton ("I seel filly I mean, I feel silly"), 
than he kicks Jack Diamond's bull pup down the stairs.* 

* Frank's conduct on entering Yale is strangely out of character. Be- 
fore kicking the dog, he helps Rattleton cheat on the entrance exam: 
"Harry and Frank were seated close to each other, and the latter saw 
that the boy from Ohio was completely stumped over some question, 
whereupon Frank took to writing the answers on tiny pieces of paper 
and snapping them across in the form of wads. Harry caught on in a 
moment and skilfully secured each wad, opening them as fast as they 
came. When the right one came along he nodded a bit and looked 
satisfied." Informed of this shocking behavior, Joseph Graham, the 
president and beloved founder of the Friends of Frank Merriwell, 
said, "Rattleton was known as a nervous type, and Frank probably 
only slipped him hints. I'm sure that Frank wrote in one of the notes, 
'Calm down, Harry. You knew the answers last night/ " But when 
told that this was the first time Frank had seen Rattleton and that the 
two did not meet and become roommates until after the exam, Graham 
exclaimed, "Gee whiz!" 

Of course, having Frank be a party to cheating and kick a dog may 
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Diamond, a hotheaded Virginian, has been "drinking 
beer with the boys, and he's in a mighty ugly mood." 
He gets into a fight with Merriwell, and Frank, who has 
the annoying habit of laughing through a bout, wins. 
Diamond is so angry he keeps his roommate awake all 
night by grinding his teeth "at irregular intervals." At 
Billy's, a freshman resort, he dashes champagne into 
Frank's face and challenges him to a duel with rapiers. 
"Merriwell smiled and wiped the champagne from his 
face with a white silk handkerchief/' Unbeknownst to 
his Yale chums, he is an expert fencer. "At Fardale he 
had been champion of the school, and he had taken 
some lessons in France while traveling. He had thor- 
oughly discovered the trick of disarming an adversary." 
Frank disarms Diamond twice, gallantly permitting him 
the retrieve. A faculty raid causes the lads to flee, but 
from "that hour there seemed to be a sort of truce be- 
tween Merriwell and Diamond. It was a long time be- 
fore they showed signs of friendliness, but they fought 
together against the sophomores and Bruce Browning." 
Giant Bruce Browning is "the king of the sophomores," 
and he deems the freshmen impertinent. He goes into 
training to take care of Merriwell, but Frank can't care 
less. "Whenever anyone told him about it, he merely 

have been Patten's way of humanizing him. Patten told James M. Cain 
that Frank "had a lot of very human weaknesses too. One of them was 
a love for gambling. Frank's battle to overcome this furnished many 
a chapter in the series, and the boys, I judge, found it just as absorbing 
as a lot of so-called action." 
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smiled." When they meet in the ring, Browning can do 
little. "Frank Merriwell continued to laugh, and it had 
been said at Yale that he was most dangerous in an en- 
counter when he laughed." Frank gets the better of it, 
but the bout is declared a draw and Browning admits 
Merriwell "to be a comer." 

Frank is busy on other fronts. He is one of "the best 
freshmen halfbacks ever seen at Yale." He not only 
strokes but coaches the freshman crew ("something 
never attempted before something said to be impos- 
sible") that defeats the sophomores. On the mound for 
the freshman nine, he is a dazzler. The only way a Har- 
vard batsman can get on is through an error. When 
Blossom, the Yale third baseman, fumbles a grounder, 
Frank says gently, "Steady, Bios, old boy! You are all 
right. The best of us do those things occasionally. It is 
nothing at all." Then he retires the side. 

Frank does so well he is invited to try out for the var- 
sity nine by Pierson, the manager. Even Frank is sur- 
prised by this, and his heart gives a great jump. "On the 
regular team! Why, he had not dreamed of getting there 
the very first season. Was Pierson giving him a jolly?" 

But Pierson is not. At Yale, the Yale of Merriwell any- 
way, democracy rules, and athletics are at the heart of 
this democratic spirit: 

Merriwell knew well enough that Phillips men were given 
preference in everything at Yale as a rule, for they had 
friends to pull them through, while the fellows who had 
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been prepared by private tutors lacked such an advantage. 
But Frank had likewise discovered that in most cases a man 
was judged fairly at Yale, and he could become whatever he 
chose to make himself, in case he has the ability. . . . 

Frank had heard the cry which had been raised at that 
time that the old spirit of democracy was dying out at Yale, 
and that great changes had taken place there. He had heard 
that Yale was getting to be more like another college, where 
the swell set are strongly in evidence and the senior likely 
to be very exclusive, having but a small circle of speaking 
acquaintances. . . . 

In the course of time Frank came to believe that the old 
spirit was still powerful at Yale. There were a limited num- 
ber of young gentlemen who plainly considered themselves 
superior beings, and who positively refused to make ac- 
quaintances outside a certain limit; but those men held no 
position in athletics, were seldom of prominence in the 
societies, and were regarded as cads by the men most worth 
knowing. They were to be pitied, not envied. 

At Yale the old democratic spirit still prevailed. The 
young men were drawn from different social conditions, and 
in their homes they kept to their own set; but they seemed 
to leave this aside, and they mingled and submerged their 
natural differences under that one broad generalization, "the 
Yale man." 

And Merriwell was to find that this even extended to their 
social life, their dances, their secret societies, where all who 
showed themselves to have the proper dispositions and 
qualifications were admitted without distinction of previous 
condition or rank in their own homes. 
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Each, class associated with itself, it is true, the members 
making no close friendships with members of other classes, 
with the possible exceptions of the juniors and seniors, 
where class feeling did not seem to run so high. A man 
might know men of other classes, but he never took them 
for chums. 

The democratic spirit at Yale came mainly from athletics, 
as Frank soon discovered. Every class had half a dozen 
teams tennis, baseball, football, the crew and so on. 
Everybody, even the "greasy" grinds, seemed interested in 
something, and so one or more of these organizations had 
some sort of a claim on everybody. 

Besides this, there was the general work in the gym- 
nasium, almost every member of every class appearing there 
at some time or other, taking exercise as a pastime or neces- 
sity. 

The ^Varsity Athletic organization drew men from every 
class, not excepting the professional and graduate schools, 
and, counting the trials and everything, brought together 
hundreds of men. 

In athletics strength and skill win, regardless of money or 
family; so it happened that the poorest man in the university 
stood a show of becoming the lion and idol of the whole 
body of young men. 

Unlike the Harkaway novels, which Patten was sup- 
posed to follow, there is no snobbishness in Merriwell. 
In Jack Harkaway at Oxford, for instance, Sir Sydney 
Dawson, one of the better-minded characters, shows he 
has a kind heart by musing, "I wonder what a poor man 
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at Oxford is like. I should like to see him. Perhaps an 
hour or two with a poor man would do me good, al- 
ways supposing he's a gentleman. I can't stand a cad." 
But to Patten, who styled himself an embryo socialist, 
such sentiments were unthinkable. In point of fact, the 
most villainous of MerriwelTs enemies at Yale are well- 
to-do. There is Roland Ditson, who betrays the fresh- 
men by informing the sophomores about their plan for 
the crew race. "Ditson's parents were wealthy, and they 
furnished him with plenty of loose change, so that he 
could cut quite a dash." But to Frank, Ditson was a 
traitor, "a contemptible cur," and he gives him "a shake 
that caused the fellow's teeth to click together." "Tar 
and feather him!" shouts an outraged freshman, but 
Frank advises, "Let him go. He is covered with a coat- 
ing of disgrace that will not come off as easily as tar and 
feathers." Ditson sneaks away, "the hisses of his class- 
mates sounding in his ears." 

In MerriwelTs sophomore year, there are tougher op- 
ponents: Dartmouth, Harvard and Princeton. The Dart- 
mouth football players are "full of sand . . . being 
mostly sons of fanners and country gentlemen." Against 
Princeton, Frank stops the Tigers on the one-yard line 
and then scores the winning touchdown with only sec- 
onds left. That night there is a grand celebration in 
New York for the sturdy lads in blue, but Frank, tired 
and sore, passes it up to rest, "surrounded by admiring 
friends." At New London, he rows with such ferocity 
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against Harvard that lie swoons as the shell cuts across 
the finish. "Did we win?" he asks, coming to. "You bet! 
It's hard to beat Old Eli!" "I am satisfied!" gasps Merri- 
well, swooning again. A stranger hurriedly offers a flask, 
but Frank revives to turn away. "I never touch liquor," 
he says firmly. "I do not want to start now." 

One would think that Frank would be tuckered out 
from such exertion, but no, he is ready to represent the 
Blue. He is "the hero and the idol of the college," but all 
the praise does not turn his head. "He remained true to 
his former friends." Chosen to represent Yale in the great 
bicycle race in Madison Square Garden, he trails Prince- 
ton as the finish line draws ominously near. 

Then it was that Frank nerved himself for one last great 
effort, and dashed forward with a fresh burst of speed. That 
carried him into the lead carried him over the line at the 
finish a winner. 

Then a great shout greeted him that sounded like thunder 
in his ears, and he knew that a crowd was pressing around 
him. He felt himself lifted from his feet and borne aloft on 
sturdy shoulders, and it seemed that everybody was his 
friend. 

Old Yale had carved her way to glory once more. . . . 

ON THE ROAD 

To KEEP the series going, Patten arranged to have Mer- 
riwell leave Yale temporarily. Accordingly, it develops 
that Frank has lost his fortune because of bad invest- 
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ments by Professor Scotch. He goes to work on a rail- 
road, on which lie settles a strike, and writes a hit play, 
John Smith of Montana. Yale is sorely pressed by his 
absence. Harvard, Jack Diamond writes, is "arrogantly 
jubilant/' while the nine is "putting up the yellowest 
kind of ball." When Yale plays the New Yorks at the 
Polo Grounds "in that city/' the team is "white-washed, 
shut out, monkeyed with." Diamond laments for Old 
Eli, and the very mention of Merriwell causes Bruce 
Browning to grind his teeth and shake "his huge fist at 
the empty air." 

Frank is downcast. "Dear old Yale!" he writes. 

I see in fancy the elm-shaded campus, the fence, the build- 
ings, my old room and dearer than everything else my 
friends, the friends I love! I see them gathered about me at 
the fence; I listen to their talk, their jokes, their laughter 
and their songs. Oh, those dear old days! Oh, those dear old 
songs! In fancy I am beneath the elms; you are there, 
Browning is there, Jones is there, Rattleton is there, Hodge 
is there! We are singing "Stars of the Summer Night/* 
"Bingo," "Here's to Good Old Yale-" 

I can't write about it, Jack I can't! My heart is too full 
Oh, I long to be back there again! I long to come back in 
time to have you with me. I long to line up with the eleven 
again. I long to pull an oar with the crew! I long to go into 
the box for the nine! And, by heavens! I want Bart Hodge 
behind the plate to catch when I pitch. He can handle my 
pitching as no other fellow ever handled it! 
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Frank does return to New Haven, with a new smash 
hit, True Blue, the finale of which shows him on stage in 
a racing shell. But since tie has "been away from col- 
lege, winning fame and fortune/' he is obliged to spend 
the summer abroad catching up on his studies. In the 
British Isles, further adventures await: he beats the 
Irish Gamecock in a sparring match, even though 
blinded, buys a horse that wins the Derby (he outrages 
some American onlookers by shaking hands with Toots, 
the colored jockey), and plays golf at St. Andrews, 
where he ties the course record after a few lessons. 

Back at Yale, he rejoins the eleven. But by the time 
of the Harvard game, he is a frightful mass of bruises. 
Although he tries to hide his injuries, he has obvious 
difficulty trying to stand up. "What was the good of say- 
ing anything?" he asks. He sits out a scoreless first half, 
then yields to the demands of the crowd. "Well, how are 
you going to stand it on the field?" Jack Diamond 
inquires. "I'll have to stand it there" is Frank's grim 
answer. With a minute to go, he pounces on a Harvard 
fumble. 

Frank felt a fearful pain running through him. It seemed 
to stop his wind, but it did not stop him. 

"I must do it," he thought. 

He became blind, but he still managed to keep on his 
feet, and he ran on. Had Frank been at his best he would 
have crossed the Harvard line without again being touched; 
but he was not at his best, and Hollender came down on 
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him. Ten yards from Harvard's line, Hollander tackled 
Merry. 

Frank felt himself clutched, but he refused to be dragged 
down. He felt hands clinging to him, and, with all the 
fierceness he could summon, he strove to break away and go 
on. His lips were covered with a bloody foam, and there was 
a frightful glare in his eyes. He strained and strove to get 
a little farther, and he actually dragged Hollender along the 
ground till he broke the fellow's hold. Then he reeled across 
Harvard's line and fell. 

It was a touch-down in the last seconds of the game. There 
was not even time to lack a goal, but Yale had won by a 
score of four to nothing! 

He was carried from the field by his friends who took 
him to a hotel and put him to bed. A doctor came to see 
him and prescribed for him. They came round his bedside 
and told him what a noble fellow he was. 

"Don't boys!" he begged. "You make me tired! And I'm 
so happy! We won, fellows we won the game!" 

"You won it!" cried Jack Diamond fiercely. "They can't 
rob you of that glory! They've tried to rob you of enough!" 

"No, no! We all did it. Think how the boys fought! It was 
splendid! And that was the best eleven Harvard ever put 
on the field. Oh, what a glorious Thanksgiving!" 

One would think that Patten would have let his read- 
ers be content with that victory for a while. But no, 
Frank had to keep on. "Is there anything that Merriwell 
can't do?" asks not a reader, but a Yale student in a 
story shortly afterward. And the answer is no. At a shoot- 
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ing gallery, Frank shows that he is a crack marksman, 
not only by hitting the target head on but by firing 
over his shoulder, using a hand mirror. Challenged to 
billiards, he defeats the best of the day with "one of the 
handsomest masse shots ever seen." And there is no 
need to inquire as to what happens after a friend sug- 
gests that they take in a game of roller polo at a New 
Haven rink and Frank replies, "I'm with you. Used to 
fool a little with roller polo myself." 

DICK MERKIWELL 

WHEN FRANK was in his senior year at Yale, Street & 
Smith suggested that another character, closely related 
to Frank, appear on the scene. Since this new character 
had to be old enough to enter Fardale, the firm sug- 
gested a brother instead of a son. The inventive Patten 
solved this with little difficulty. It seems that before dy- 
ing out West, Frank's father had remarried and sired 
another son. This is Dick Merriwell, whom half brother 
Frank discovers in the Rockies. Dick is not only a half 
brother but half savage; he has risen to young manhood 
in the wilderness under the care of Joe Crowfoot, In- 
dian guide. Dick resists Frank's efforts to send him East 
to the civilizing influences of Fardale and Yale, but after 
Indian Joe tries to shoot Frank, half blood proves thicker 
than water, and Dick becomes Frank's protege. He ma- 
triculates at Fardale and eventually at Yale, where he 
carries on in the family tradition. 
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Out of Yale, Frank founds the Bloomfield Home for 
Wayward Boys, marries Inza Burrage, and takes time 
out from world adventures to father Frank, Jr. As Dick 
leaves Yale, Frank, Jr., to the dismay of all bullies and 
toadies, enrolls at Fardale. So the saga ends. Patten car- 
ried it only to the birth of Frank, Jr., where others took 
over, but it did not last much beyond that, and the old 
spell was gone. 

To the purists, Frank is the only one of the Merriwells 
who counted, and the series undoubtedly began to de- 
cline after Dick entered the scene. Patten himself real- 
ized this. "The reason was that Dick was not the char- 
acter that Frank was," he said. "I couldn't make him a 
replica of Frank, you know; he had to be different. But 
it was Frank who really stood for every boy's dream. 
Dick was all right, but not many boys wanted to be like 
TIJTTI. And then I suppose I got careless. Frank's ventrilo- 
quism was a big hit. But Dick's capacity to talk with 
wild animals never went over. It just didn't click. I 
guess I had written Merriwells too long." 

In 1914, after twenty million words of Merriwell, Pat- 
ten requested that someone else take over. He had 
worked his salary up to $150 a week, but he complained 
that he felt 'like a horse in an old country treadmill." 
Once when he wanted to get away on a trip, he did 
fifty thousand words, two and a half stories, in a week, 
but that was his "best record." The stories sapped all 
his time. In the morning, he would plot two or three 
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chapters before his secretary arrived at nine. Then he 
would dictate until noon or one o'clock. "At the end of 
the stretch I was often worn out and compelled to lie 
down for ten minutes or so before I could eat lunch/* 
he later wrote. "After lunch I had a nap of thirty or 
forty minutes. Then I got out into the open air for a 
while. Persons who saw me walking about or loafing in 
the afternoon occasionally said: Well, you have a snap. 
Don't you ever work?' Plotting, necessary reading and 
revising of transcribed work when it was revised at all 
was done in the late afternoon or evening/' 

Street & Smith assigned a fresh team of hacks, includ- 
ing John Whitson, an adept penman who had assisted 
Patten in the past and who was known as "the man who 
deforested Canada," to take over the saga. It lasted only 
three more years, devoted, for the most part, to the ex- 
ploits of Frank, Jr. Patten attributed its demise to the 
rise of the movies. "Instead of buying a book with it, the 
boy who had a nickel spent it on a motion picture," he 
said. 

SAUCY STORIES 

AFTER GIVING up Merriwell, Patten continued to write 
at a furious pace through most of the 19205. He wrote 
more than two dozen novels for boys (Lefty Locke is 
probably the most memorable character of these later 
creations) and worked briefly in Hollywood, But since 
he could get no more than sixty dollars a script, he re- 
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turned to New York. He found the going difficult. He 
tried his hand at a few Merriwell stories, but he had a 
hard time convincing editors he could write other kinds 
of stories. To show them otherwise, he began grinding 
out material for Bernarr Macfadden's Snappy Stories, 
Saucy Stories and True Story. "It made me pretty sick/* 
he said, "but the editors were convinced. It won me a 
market for adult adventure stuff/' Patten drifted farther 
into the anonymous reaches of hackdom. In 1930, a 
feature writer for the World interviewed Patten 
and reported that his favorite writers were Zola and 
Proust. 

In 1934, Frank Merriwell became a radio program, 
but if Patten shared in the profits they must have been 
small. Several years later he was threatened with evic- 
tion from his apartment. In 1939, he was in the news 
again when his liberalism came to the fore with a radio 
script he wrote for the Council Against Intolerance in 
America. The central figure was Dick, not Frank, and 
the role was played by Richard Merriwell Erickson, a 
pitcher for the then Boston Bees. According to the script, 
the pitcher for Fardale leaves the school to enroll at 
rival Eton. On the day of the Fardale-Eton game, the 
pitcher beans Sam, a Jewish player for Fardale, and 
then hits Dick. There is a rumpus, but Dick stands up 
for the pitcher, saying he is sure the pitcher would not 
hit a batter on purpose. Later the pitcher admits to 
Dick, "I did do it on purpose," and Dick says, "Yes, I 
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know you did." And thus the pitcher sees that Dick 
saved him, and he apologizes to all concerned. 

In 1941, Patten wrote his final Merriwell story. It 
was called Mr. Frank Merriwell, and it was published as 
a hard-cover novel. The scene is Elmsport, a town not 
far from New York. Frank is fifty and lives with Inza 
and daughter Bart (named for Bart Hodge) in a house 
called the Nest. Frank, Jr., is a war correspondent "over 
there, somewhere close to the blazing, blasting battle- 
front in stricken Holland." (He is later reported missing 
in action, but Frank pere discovers him by chance as an 
amnesiac panhandler in Madison Square Park: ". . . 
suddenly, like the rending of a black cloud by a flash of 
lightning, recognition and remembrance came. He 
leaped to his feet, his eyes shining with a great joy. 
"Father!* "). Frank is looked upon as a warmonger by 
old Harry Willwin, the villain and local millionaire. 
Frank, who is anticommunist and antifascist, wants 
America to prepare, and to that end he starts the Young 
Defenders of Liberty. He keeps track of the organiza- 
tion^ growth on a huge map of the United States in his 
office: ". . . daily the map was becoming increasingly 
bespattered with pin-anchored tags." The two high 
points in the novel come when Frank thrashes four ruf- 
fians with a cane and when Gladys, the town floozie, 
tells him, "If there were more men in the world like you 
there'd be less women like me." There is no reference to 
athletics, except for brief mention that Frank coaches 
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the high school football and baseball teams on the side. 
The novel sold only four thousand copies, and Patten 
blamed the publisher for poor distribution, 

Not long afterward, Patten moved to Vista, California, 
near San Diego, where he lived with his son, Harvan 
Barr Patten. He died in his sleep on January 16, 1945. 
He was seventy-eight years old. He never wrote the 
great American novel that he had dreamed of writing, 
but he was, in all, content with his lot. Perhaps his atti- 
tude is best summed up by the answer he gave to a 
question put by James M. Cain. "Did I love Merriwell?" 
Patten said. "Not at first. Those early stories were more 
of a joke to me than anything else. But when it got so 
that half a million kids were reading him every week 
and I think there were that many, when you stop to 
think how the stories were lent from hand to hand I 
began to realize that I had about the biggest chance to 
influence the youth of this country that any man ever 
had. And when you get the messiah complex, you are 
lost. Yes, I loved him. And I loved him most because no 
boy, if he followed in his tracks, ever did anything that 
he need be ashamed of/' 
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SPORTS PARTICIPATION (ESTIMATED) 

These figures are based on estimates compiled by the Athletic Institute, the 
Athletic Goods Manufacturers Association (both of Chicago), and Triangle Pub- 
lications. A blank indicates that no figures are available on which to base an 
estimate. 



12 



Sport 



1 Boating 



2 Swimming 

3 Fishing (salt and fresh 

water) 

4 Bowling (tenpin) 



Volleyball 
Table tennis 

6 Shooting (rifle, shotgun, 

handgun, target and 
hunting) 

7 Roller skating 

8 Softball 

9 Basketball 

10 Baseball 

11 Tennis 



Golf 

Water skiing 



f Archery 
13 

[ Camping 



1946 
20,000,000 



13,000,000 
12,500,000 



9,900,000 

4,700,000 
9,000,000 
5,000,000 

4,100,000 
4,300,000 

1,700,000 



1956 
28,000,000 



20,813,000 
20,050,000 



11,700,000 

6,675,000 

11,000,000 

7,106,000 

6,583,000 
5,100,000 

4,600,000 



1961 

36,000,000 - 
39,200,000 

33,000,000 

32,000,000 - 
33,500,000 

25,000,000 - 
30,000,000 

20,000,000 
20,000,000 



16,000,000 - 
18,000,000 

15,000,000 
14,500,000 
12,000,000 

8,000,000 - 
9,000,000 

7,000,000 - 
7,500,000 

5,000,000 
6,000,000 
5,500,000 

5,000,000 - 

5,500,000 

5,500,000 
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f Skin and scuba diving - - 5,000,000 

14 Handball - - 5,000,000 
[ Shuffleboard - - 5,000,000 

15 Skiing 1,400,000 2,180,000 3,000,000- 

16 Football 1,500,000 1,725,000 2,000,000 

17 Track and field (schools 694,000 - 

only) 675,000 580,000 750,000 

18 Bowling (duckpin) - - 560,000 

19 Wrestling 150,000 170,000 300,000 

20 Squash rackets 50,000 

1962 BREAKDOWN OF ESTIMATED CONSUMER PURCHASES OF 
SPORTING GOODS BY MAJOR PRODUCT CATEGORY 

This table is drawn from Richard E. Snyder's statistical research 
study Where Wtil the Sporting Goods Market Be in '63? (Chi- 
cago, 1963). 

i Pleasure boats and equipment (canoes, row- 
boats, sailboats, sails, motorboats [inboard 
and outboard], outboard motors, prefabri- 
cated boat construction kits and other 
boats. Excluded: accessory items, fuels 
and lubricants, and large yachts) $593 5 3 OO > OO 

2, Photographic equipment* (cameras, car- 
tridge film or roll film) 379,600,000 

3 Firearms and supplies (pistols and revolvers, 

rifles, shotguns, other nonmilitary small 
arms, cartridges and shells all types, 
equipment for hunting and shooting) 254,300,000 

4 Bicycles 188,300,000 

5 Fishing supplies (fishline and netting, fishing 

rods and reels, fishing tackle other than 

rods and reels) 169,100,000 

6 Golf equipment (caddy bags, golf balls, golf 

clubs, other) 124,500,000 
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7 Baseball goods (hard and soft baseballs, 

baseball mitts and gloves, baseball and 

Softball bats, other baseball goods) 70,900,000 

8 Playground equipment 60,400,000 

9 Tents 51,700,000 

10 Football, basketball and boxing goods 50,800,000 

11 Bowling balls 43,600,000 

12 Sleeping bags 35, 500,000 

13 Sunglasses and goggles* 33,600,000 

14 Skates (roller and ice) 31,700,000 

15 Gymnasium equipment 29,500,000 

16 Archery equipment 26,000,000 

17 Winter sports equipment (sleds, skis, ski 

poles, snowshoes, bobsleds, toboggans) 20,000,000 

18 Tennis equipment (tennis balls, tennis rack- 

ets, other tennis equipment) 15,300,000 

19 Billiard and pool tables and supplies 12,900,000 

20 Inflatable athletic balls (other than footballs 

and basketballs) 12,500,000 

21 Hockey goods 5,700,000 

22 Table tennis goods 4,800,000 

23 Squash goods 1,000,000 

24 All other sporting goods 133,100,000 
Total sporting goods $2,351,400,000 

* Photographic equipment and sunglasses and goggles are custom- 
arily listed under sporting goods by retailers. 
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Bibliographical Note 



IN ADDITION to firsthand interviews, literally hundreds of 
books and magazine articles were read during the prep- 
aration of this book. This bibliography makes no attempt to 
list all of them (some not listed here already have been re- 
ferred to in the text) but makes mention of those which 
proved valuable or might be of particular interest to readers. 
Among the basic reference works are the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (nth edition), Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, Dictionary of American Biography, and Frank G. 
Menke, The Encyclopedia of Sports (second edition revised, 
New York, 1960). The best social or cultural history of 
the United States is Arthur M. Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan 
Fox, eds., A History of American Life (13 vols., New York, 
1927-48), This history has much to say about the develop- 
ment of sport, but the volumes vary in quality. 

For the Puritan attitude toward sport, the reader should 
consult Reginald Lennard, ed. ? Englishmen at Rest and 
Play (Oxford, 1931). The numerous works of Pierce Egan 
and Jon Bee, especially the former's Book of Sports (London, 
1832) and the latter s Sportsman's Slang: A New Dictionary 
of Terms used in the Affairs of the Turf, the Ring, the 
Chase, and the Cock-Pit; with those of Bon-Ton (London, 
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1825), offer insight into the spread of sport during the 
Regency. Aubrey Noakes has written two interesting stud- 
ies of that period, The World of Henry Alken (London, 
1952) and Sportsmen in a Landscape (London, 1954), while 
E. W. Bovill has done The England of Nimrod and Surtees, 
1815-1854 (London, 1959). For contemporary British at- 
titudes toward sport, see Alex Natan, ed., Sport and Society 
(London, 1958), a most worthwhile collection of essays by 
various hands, and Sport and the Community (London, 
1960), the report of die Wolfenden Committee on Sport 
published by the Central Council of Physical Recreation. 

Foreign travelers in the United States have had much 
to say on the American attitude toward sport and play. 
The basic book in the field is Allan Nevins, ed., American 
Social History as Recorded by British Travellers (New York, 
1923). The reader should also consult Charles Dickens, 
American Notes (London, 1842; various modern editions 
available); James Bryce, The American Commonwealth 
(third edition, 2 vols., New York, 1905); D. W. Brogan, The 
American Character (New York, 1944); and Geoffrey Gorer, 
The American People (New York, 1948). 

American commentators whose works include observations 
on sport range from Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the 
Leisure Class (New York, 1918) to Lewis Mumford, Tech- 
nics and Civilization (New York, 1934), both of whom, 
incidentally, take a dim view of sport. (Veblen looked upon 
it as an expression of the barbarian temperament, and 
Mumford sees spectator sport as "a part of that universal 
regimentation of life," providing "a temporary and only a 
superficial release.**) Mark Sullivan's Our Times (6 vols., New 
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York, 1927-35) is an informative social history of the first 
quarter of the twentieth century, while Frederick Lewis 
Allen has written individual volumes on the 19203 and 
19305, Only Yesterday (New York; 1931) and Since Yester- 
day (New York, 1940). Indispensable for the study of Ameri- 
can life from the 18905 onward are the two distinguished 
studies of Muncie, Indiana, by Robert S. and Helen Merrell 
Lynd, Middletown (New York, 1929) and Middletown in 
Transition (New York, 1937). For the diversions and recrea- 
tions of the Far West, see Philip Ashton Rollins, The Cow- 
boy (revised and enlarged edition, New York, 1936). A 
favorite cowboy amusement was to hold a competitive recital 
of the label inscriptions on cans of condensed milk. For 
studies of other areas, see Cleveland Amory, The Proper 
Bostonians (New York, 1947) and The Last Resorts (New 
York, 1952), both popular works, and E. Digby Baltzell, 
Philadelphia Gentlemen (Glencoe, Illinois, 1958), a compel- 
ling and scholarly study of "the making of a national upper 
class." By far and away the best study of the American upper 
class in general is Dixon Wecter's book The Saga of Ameri- 
can Society (New York, 1937). Less well done is his The Hero 
in America (New York, 1941). There is some suggestive 
material on heroes and hero worship in Leo Gurko, Heroes, 
Highbrows and the Popular Mind (Indianapolis, 1953) and 
Richard M. Dorson, American Folklore (Chicago, 1959). 

Only a few historians have dealt with sport per se. The 
first was Frederic Logan Paxson, whose enlightening essay 
on sport as a social safety valve, "The Rise of Sport," ap- 
pears in his book The Great Demobilization and Other 
Essays (Madison, Wisconsin, 1941). John A. Krout did the 
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first full-fledged history of sport, Annals of American Sport 
(New Haven, 1929; vol. 15 in The Pageant of America 
series). The early days of American sport are covered by 
Jennie Holliman, American Sports, 1785-1835 (Durham, 
North Carolina, 1931). One of the most valuable of all books 
on sport and recreation in general is Foster Rhea Dulles's 
America Learns to Play (New York, 1940), now unfortunately 
out of print Even more detailed and valuable is John R. 
Betts's Organized Sport in Industrial America. This monu- 
mental work, completed in 1951, was written as a doctoral 
dissertation at Columbia and has yet to see print. It is avail- 
able only from University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, publication number 3322. Betts, who must surely rank 
as the leading historian of sport today, is the author of 
'The Technological Revolution and the Rise of Sport, 1850- 
1900,** Mississippi Valley Historical Review, September 
1953; and "Agricultural Fairs and the Rise of Harness Rac- 
ing," Agricultural History, April 1953. The sports page, 
industrial recreation and the changing attitude of the 
churches are among the subjects treated by Frederick W. 
Cozens and Florence Scovil Stumpf in their sociologically 
oriented Sports in American Life (Chicago, 1953). 

The sporting press is covered by William Henry Nugent, 
"The Sports Section," American Mercury, March 1929; Al- 
fred M. Lee, The Daily Newspaper in America (New York, 
1937); and Frank Luther Mott, American Journalism (New 
York, 1950). For individual writers and journalists, the 
reader should see the following: Francis Brinley, Life of 
William T. Porter (New York, 1860); William S. Hunt, 
Frank Forester (Henry William Herbert): A Tragedy in 
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Exile (Newark, 1933); Don C. Seitz, Joseph Pulitzer (New 
York, 1924) and The James Gordon Bennetts, Father and 
Son (Indianapolis, 1928); and W. A. Swanberg, Citizen 
Hearst (New York, 1961). Also of interest are Meyer Berger, 
The Story of The New York Times, 1851-1951 (New York, 
1951); John Chapman, Tell It to Sweeney (New York, 1961), 
an informal history of the New York Daily News; and 
Oliver Gramling, AP: The Story of News (New York, 1940). 
The most informative study of sporting slang, Mencken fans 
to the contrary, is in Eric Partridge, Slang, To-day and 
Yesterday (third edition revised, London, 1950). 

For cartoons and comic strips, see William Murrell, A 
History of American Graphic Humor (2 vols., New York, 
1933 and 1938); Colton Waugh, The Comics (New York, 
1947); and Stephen Becker, Comic Art in America (New 
York, 1959). The standard work on photography is Robert 
Taft, Photography and the American Scene: A Social His- 
tory, 1839-1889 (New York, 1938), and the best history of 
the early motion picture is Terry Ramsaye, A Million and 
One Nights (2 vols., New York, 1926). 

John R. Betts has much to say about the impact of 
technology upon sport, but the reader should also see 
Roger Burlingame's two outstanding volumes on invention, 
March of the Iron Men (New York, 1938) and Engines of 
Democracy (New York, 1940). Considerable information on 
the bicycle and automobile is in Henry Ford, My Life 
and Work (New York, 1923); Allan Nevins and Frank 
Ernest Hill, Ford: The Times, the Man, the Company (2 
vols., New York, 1954); M. M. Musselman, Get a Horse! 
The Story of the Automobile in America (Philadelphia, 1950); 
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Philip Van Doren Stern, Tin Lizzie (New York, 1955); and 
F. Eugene Melder, 'The Tin Lizzie's* Golden Anniversary," 
American Quarterly, Winter 1960. 

Most of the torrent of books since the 19205 on individual 
sports and heroes of the moment are worthless; but among 
the first rate are Charles Eliot Goodspeed, Angling in Amer- 
ica: Its Early History and Literature (Boston, 1938); Harold 
Seymour, Baseball: The Early Years (New York, 1960), the 
first of a two-volume work that should stand as the defini- 
tive history of the national game; Robert F. Kelley, Ameri- 
can Rowing (New York, 1932); Allison Danzig, The History 
of American Football (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1956); 
Herbert Warren Wind, The Story of American Golf (New 
York, 1956); Harry B. Martin, Fifty Years of American 
Golf (New York, 1936); Dwight Akers, Drivers Up: The 
Story of American Harness Racing (second edition, New 
York, 1947); John Hervey, Racing in America, 1665-1865 (2 
vols., New York, 1944); and Emmett A. Rice, A Brief His- 
tory of Physical Education (second edition revised, New 
York, 1939). The best history of American boxing is Alex- 
ander Johnston, Ten and Out! (third edition revised, New 
York, 1947), but the reader interested in tracing the roots of 
the sport or individual boxers should see Paul Magriel's 
Bibliography of Boxing, compiled for the New York Public 
Library in 1948. Three baseball books merit special atten- 
tion. Jim Brosnan's The Long Season (New York, 1960) is 
the best book about a player's lot; Bill Veeck's Veeck As 
in Wreck (New York, 1962), done in collaboration with Ed 
Linn, is the best book about an owner's life; and Paul M. 
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Gregory's The Baseball Player (Washington, 1956) is an 
interesting economic study. 

The best economic studies of sport are Richard E. Snyder's 
annual reports on participant sport sales for the National 
Sporting Goods Association. Other works of value are 
Arthur B. Reeve, "What America Spends for Sport," Outing, 
December 1910; Walter S. Hiatt, "Billions for Fun," Colliers, 
October 25, 1924; Julius Weinberger, "Economic Aspects 
of Recreation," Harvard Business Review, Summer 1937, 
and Ray Cave, "The Fresh Face of Sport," Sports Illustrated, 
August 21, 1961. 

The question of leisure in general is beginning to bulk 
large, and two volumes which may be of interest are Eric 
Larrabee and Rolf Meyershohn, eds., Mass Leisure (Glen- 
coe, IlHnois, 1958) and Sebastian de Grazia, Of Time, Work 
and Leisure (New York, 1962). The former contains a num- 
ber of interesting essays, among them Martha Wolfenstein's 
"The Emergence of Fun Morality/' and a comprehensive 
bibliography of leisure from 1900 to 1958. Various theories 
of play are dealt with by Johan Hnizinga in Homo ludens: 
A Study of The Play-Element in Culture (Boston, 1950) 
and Coleman R. Griffith, Psychology and Athletics (New 
York, 1928). 

For accounts of the Negro in baseball, the reader should 
see Edwin Bancroft Henderson, The Negro in Sports (re- 
vised edition, Washington, 1949); A. S. "Doc" Barnes, Great 
Negro Baseball Stars (New York, 1953); and Alvin F. Har- 
low, "Unrecognized Stars," Esquire, September 1938. For 
Negro participation in other fields, see S. Kirson Weinberg 
and Henry Arond, "The Occupational Culture of the Boxer," 
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American Journal of Sociology, March 1952, and George P. 
Meade, "The Negro in Track Athletics," Scientific Monthly, 
December 1952. For a "liberal" white boxer's attitude toward 
Negro opponents at the turn of the century, see Battling 
Nelson, Life, Battles and Career of Battling Nelson (Hege- 
wisch, Illinois, 1908). Excellent accounts of Negro life in 
general are St. Glair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, Black 
Metropolis (New York, 1945) and E. Franklin Frazier, 
Black Bourgeoisie (Glencoe, Illinois, 1957). 

The literature on hot rodding dates from E. Lawrence's 
article "Gow Jobs/' Collier's July 26, 1941. Reuel Denney 
has contributed his insights on the "sport" in his essay "The 
Plastic Machines" in his The Astonished Muse (Chicago, 
1957). Life has carried several reports: "Hot Rods/' Novem- 
ber 5, 1945; "The 'Hot-Rod' Problem," November 7, 1949; 
"The Drag Racing Rage," April 29, 1957; and "Blasting Off 
to the Races," June 13, 1960. For youth and the automobile, 
see A Study of Adolescent Boys, prepared for the Boy 
Scouts of America in 1955 by the Survey Research Center, 
Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, and 
Dwight Macdonald's profile of Eugene Gilbert, "A Caste, 
a Culture, a Market," The New Yorker, November 22 and 
29, 1958. Robert Petersen, the hot rod publisher, was dealt 
with extensively in the Wall Street Journal, July 22, 1960. 

Little has been written on country clubs, but the following 
are of value: Caspar W. Whitney, "Evolution of the 
Country Club," Harpers Magazine, December 1894; Robert 
Dunn, "The Country Club: A National Expression," Outing, 
October 1905; and Charles F. Hathaway, Club Management , 
*959 The Job, What Is Being Done and Growth for Tomor- 
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row, published by the Club Managers Association of 
America, Washington, D.C., in 1960. The CMAA also pub- 
lishes a monthly magazine, Club Management. The Na- 
tional Golf Foundation in Chicago has published several 
books relating to country clubs, among them Harold J. 
Cliffer, Planning the Golf Clubhouse (Chicago, 1956) and 
Planning Information for Private Golf Clubs (no date, no 
author). Since 1951, Blanche E. Fickle, librarian of the 
School of Hotel Administration at Cornell University, has 
issued an annual bibliography of books, pamphlets and 
articles dealing with country clubs, resorts and related sub- 
jects. 

Dime novels and Frank Merriwell in particular have a 
growing bibliography. In addition to the Merriwell stories, 
Gilbert Patten wrote "Sand on the Diamond," Outlook, 
June 13, 1923, an account of his brief career as a semi-pro 
baseball manager; "Dime-Novel Days," Saturday Evening 
Post, February 28 and March 7, 1931, an autobiographical 
memoir; and "The Merriwells Kept Me Young and Healthy," 
Physical Culture, September 1940, a case for clean living. 
James M. Cain wrote about Patten and his creation in 
"The Man Merriwell/* Saturday Evening Post, June 11, 1927. 
The most detailed account of Patten's life (that is, until the 
mid-i93os) is in John Levi Cutler's Gilbert Patten and His 
Frank Merriwell Saga, published by the University of Maine 
(1934). Unfortunately, Cutler's account of MerriwelTs career 
contains a number of errors. The history of Street & Smith is 
given by Quentin Reynolds in The Fiction Factory (New 
York, 1955). Studies in Merriwelliana are constantly ap- 
pearing in Dime Novel Roundup, published monthly by 
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Edward T. LeBIanc, 87 School Street, Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts. The basic book in over-all dime novel studies is 
Albert Johannsen, The House of Beadle and Adams (2 vols., 
Norman, Oklahoma, 1950), while penny dreadfuls, the 
British equivalent, are treated by E. S. Turner in Boys 
Will Be Boys (second edition revised, London, 1957). 
George Orwell wrote on "Boys* Weeklies" in the March 
1940 issue of Cyril Connolly's Horizon. It was a superb 
article, but even more masterful was the reply made by 
Frank Richards, the "hack" who wrote the Billy Bunter 
stories, in the May 1940 Horizon. Orwell's original article, 
with corrections, appeared in his Dickens, Doli end Others 
(New York, 1946). Graham Greene has a nostalgic look at 
Jack Harkaway's Oxford in The Lost Childhood and Other 
Essays (London, 1951). At a higher level of subliterature, 
Robert Cantwell examines the baseball novels of Ralph 
Henry Barbour and William Heyliger in "A Sneering Laugh 
with the Bases Loaded," Sports Illustrated, April 23, 1962. 
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(Continued from first flap) 

outre detail is in evidence. No sociologist 
poking into class preferences for sport around 
Minneapolis, no psychiatrist verbalizing the 
Freudian drive behind ball games, is safe 
from the author's probings. 

The description of a kind of social ladder 
follows, from the minorities at the foot using 
sport as one of the few upward escape hatches 
available, to the Ivy Leaguers at the top. The 
topics dealt with in detail are: Negroes in 
baseball, hot rodding, country clubs, the 
Harvard- Yale football weekend, and Frank 
Merriwell as an ideal. Boyle, a master re- 
porter, skillfully presents the participants in 
each sport through their own inimitable 
words as when he distills the essence of 
the hot rodder's philosophy (. . . if I found 
a guy with my wife, I wouldn't fight. But if 
a guy went and leaned up on my fender, by 
God I'd flip!). 

Robert H. Boyle is a Senior Editor of 
Sports Illustrated. His intent in writing this 
book is to open the reader's eyes to sport's 
"role and meaning" in the grand design of 
our national character, both in its disturbing 
and in its exuberant features. Packed with 
anecdotal footnotes, the resulting book is 
amusing, perceptive, and almost relentlessly 
fascinating. 
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